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THE SUMMER’S QUEEN. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 














I CHANT the praises of the regal June, 

Fair Queen of all the Twelve months’ circling sphere, 
Hands full of roses, and sweet lips in tune 

To all the mirth and music of the year. 


How gay and glad you are, fair Lady mine! 

How proud of conquered world and lavish sun, 
And air that sparkles like celestial wine, 

And laughing streams that frolic as they run! 


You sow the fields with lilies—wake the choir 
Of summer birds to chorus of delight; 

Yours is the year’s deep rapture—yours the fire 
That burns the West, and ushers in the night— 


The short, sweet night—that almost can deceive, 
So bright its moon, the birds to sing again, 
And fit their morning carols to the eve, 
And wake the midnight with the noontide’s strain. 


O June, fair Queen of sunshine and of flowers, 
The affluent year will hold you not again— 
Once, only once, can Youth and Love be ours, 
And after them the autumn and the rain. 

Bostow, Mass. 





THE FOAM BIRD. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 








I KNOW not how, nor when, nor in what land 
This strange thing came to pass. ’ Iwas such a day 
As sometimes follows one when, maned with spray 
Shore- blown, the wild sea horses charge the strand 
With maddened plunge. Athwart the bare, wet sand 
Huge flakes of foam went wandering every way— 
Nor quiet for a moment could they stay— 
Striving in wind or wave-path still to stand. 
’T was thus it chanced. Hemmed in a weedy nook 
Of stranded wreckage trembled a white form, 
Dim seen in dazzling sunlight and blown sea. 
Awhile it fluttered aimlessly, then took 
Swift, sudden wing—seeking new haunts of storm— 
A bird—a spirit—a wingéd mystery. 


A NEAPOLITAN SONG. 


BY RIOHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








Do you remember, where in the deep valley 
To like one the other we first began? 

You said to me there, ‘‘ Tell me, ‘ Yes, Sir’ or ‘ No, Sir,’ ” 
And I turned my back and marched off like man! 


‘*O hasten, to-morrow, come then, you will find me, 
And I[ will make answer (or something behind me!) 
‘Iam yours, Tomassino, for you have divined me!’ ”’ 
New York Ciry. 


ALCOHOLISM. 


BY ARTHOR MACDONALD, PH.D., 
Docent in Applied Ethics, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 





ALCOHOLISM may be considered briefly: first, in its 
general bearings; and second, as a form of insanity. The 
relation between alcoholism, crime, pauperism and 
charity is most intimate. For example, a certain young 
criminal, who tried to kill an aged woman without provo- 
cation, said that when he was six years of age, his father 
used to return home drunk, striking his mother and 
throwing sticks of wood at him; he stood it for a while, 
but afterward left home, and tho not a thief, was com- 
pelled to steal for a living; was sent to a juvenile 
asylum, and after leaving went among farmers to live 
under their care; being kindly treated by a very few, 
whipped and otherwise roughly treated by many. Re- 
maining a month or so with different farmers, he finally 
developed into a tramp, and leaving all farmers, wan- 
dered two years, stealing, eating and sleeping wherever 
he could. Thus alcohol gave the initiatory to thieving; 
charity endeavored to counteract these effects (result of 
six years of unfavorable surroundings) in two years, but 
the evil forces, acquired by early treatment, had gained 
too strong a foothold and the following stages were 
tramping, pauperism and crime. Such casesare typical, 


and almost wholly the result ef evil surroundings, for | 


which society is culpable, and for which she suffers 


he loses his position and gradua'ly becomes a pauper, 
A sad fact in connection with alcoholism, is that often 
the kindest and most genial natures are for this very 
reason ruined through the unintentional influence of 
friends, for they are unable to resist the so-called feel- 
ing of good-fellowship when drinking together. From 
the ethical point of view, it is questionable whether one 
has the right to take the chances of causing another to 
fall. It is better to forego the physical, intellectual or 
social pleasure, of indulging in any luxury or non-ne- 
cessity, than to aid in the physical, moral, or social ruin 
of a fellow-being. 
The relation of ethics to all these forms of abnormal 
humanity is as direct as it is diversified. It is etuically 
questionable whether it is right to give to beggars; for 
by so doing we encourage them, by virtually paying 
them to beg, and if not already paupers they can be 
made so by a mistaken philanthropy. It is a common 
saying and practice of Americans traveling in Europe 
to give every beggar ‘‘a cent to get rid of him.” This, 
of course, has just the opposite effect. 
All these abnormal forms of humanity are different 
degrees of evil or wrong, the highest of which is crime. 
They are all linksof onechain. This chain is that which 
we denote by the words evil, bad, unjust, wrong, etc. 
(hese forms, to wit, criminality, alcoholism, pauper- 
ism, etc., may all be considered under the head of ‘‘char- 
itological.” Thus the different institutions, such as 
prisons, insane asylums, inebriate and orphan asylums, 
institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, and defect- 
ives; hospitals, dispensaries, relief for the poor in any 
form; church missions and different forms of philan- 
thropical work, are, of course, charitable in their pur- 
pose. The difference between these institutions is one 
of degree, as an examination of the inmates would soon 
show. The pauper may be or may have been a crim- 
inal or insane or alcoholic, or the criminal may be or 
may have been a pauper or insane or alcoholic,and so on. 
The close relation of alcoholism to insanity isshown 
by the statement of a specialist (Krafft-Ebing) that all 
forms of insanity, from melancholia to imbecility, are 
found in alcoholism. It is artificial, it begins with a 
slight maniacal excitation; thoughts flow lucigly, the 
quiet become loquacious, the modest bold; there is need 
of muscular action; the emotions are manifested in 
laughing, singing and dancing. Now the esthetical 
ideas and moral impulses are lost control of, the weak 
side of the individual is manifested, his secrets reveal- 
ed; he is dogmatic, cruel, cynical, dangerous; he insists 
that he is not drunk, just as the insane insists on his 
sanity. Then his mind becomes weak, his conscious- 
ness dim, illusions arise; he stammers, staggers, and 
like a paralytic his movements are uncertain. 
The principle character of these mental disturbances 
consists in a moral and intellectual weakness; ideas be- 
come lax as to honor and decorum. There is a disre- 
gard of the duties of family and citizenship. Irrita- 
bility is a concomitant, the slightest thing causes suspi- 
cion and anger, which is uncontrollable. There is a 
weakness of will to carry out good resolutions, anda 
consciousness of this leads some to request to be placed 
in an asylum, for they are morally certain in advance 
that they cannot resist temptation. Thus one has been 
known to have his daughter carry his wages home, as 
he could not pas3 asaloon on the way without going in, 
if he had money with him. Now it is a weakness of 
memory, a difficulty in the chain of thought and a weak 
perception, until imbecility is reached. 
There may be disturbances in brain circulation, caus- 
ing restless sleep, anxious dreams, confusion, dizziness, 
headache. 


trembling in hands, face, lips and tongue. In short, 
there isa gradual mental and bodily degeneration. 


Such circulatory disturbances in the sense- 
organs, can give rise to hallucinations. There is a 
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THE REFORMATION OF DRUNKARDS. 





BY CHARLES A. BUNTING, 
Manager of the New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men. 





I BELIEVE in applying what we call ‘“‘the Gospel 
remedy ” to the alcohol and opium habits, which are to 
be regarded and treated purely and simply as sins, and 
under the most favorable conditions obtainable, viz., 
bodily rest and comfort, mental repose, seclusion and 
complete immunity from annoyance, irritation and 
temptation. In the New York Christian Home for 
Intemperate Men the effort is made to lead all men who 
come under its care to look to Christ as their Physician, 
Defender and Keeper. 
Drunkenness is not a disease; it is not hereditary, but 
asin. Thisis shown by two-thirds of all who come to 
our Home. One-half and more neither had intemperate 
parents nor grandparents. Association was the cause in 
two-thirds of all the cases we have had, showing con- 
clusively that is is a habit acquired. In 1,290 instances 
the habit was acquired after coming of age and leay- 
ing the domestic fireside. If drunkenness is hereditary 
why is it that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
boys catch the “ disease” while the girls do not? A 
strong argument against the hereditary theory is a 
statement made to me by the Superintendent of the 
Home for Little Wanderers, in Boston. He says that 
out of 5,700 children, more than half of whom were 
boys, he could recall tut one boy who had become a 
drunkard. When we consider that the great majority 
of these little waifs are the offspring of drinking parents; 
and, in many instances, the children of parents both of 
whom are common drunkards, does it not seem strange 
(if drunkenness is hereditary) that out of such a large 
number there is not more than one instance of its trans- 
mission shown in the nearest offspring, without having 
to await its development in the grandchild or the great- 
grandchild? 
Nothing but God can meet the needs of the drunkard: 
No medicine can eradicate the cravings of the victim of 
alcoholic beverages. It is not a disease, and Christ can 
and will destroy all desire for intoxicants, if the sufferer 
will apply to him for aid. Hundreds who have tried all 
other remedies and plans have found in our Home that 
the Great Physician can cure thesin-sick soul. Duringa 
stretch of nine months I have not asked a doctor into the 
Home, and I have had men in all stages of drunkenness, 
men that had been drinking for from five to twenty-five 





dearly, both morally and financially. The alcoholic may 


be a good workman, when sober; but from irregularity, 


From the medical point of view, a cure is generally 
doubtful, for in private life total abstinence is impossi- 
ble. The patient must be placed in an insane asylum, or 
better, in a hospital for inebriates, where total absti- 
nence can be enforced. Patients with delirium tremens 
especially need the most careful hospital treatment. 
The principle directions are conservation of strength 
and cerebral quiet, strong unirritating diet, and mild 
laxatives, etc. Such in general is considered to be the 
best medical treatment. A certain French specialist 
(Magnan) says that a dipsomaniac is insane to drink; 


years. I have talked to them, given them nourishing 
food, kind attention, good treatment, and in three days, 
sometimes sooner, after their entrance, have had them 
eating three good meals a day. No man ever enters our 
Home in earnest but goes out saved from all his beset- 
ting sins. ‘* Is it possible?” you may ask. ‘‘Is the re- 
ligious method your only remedy for intemperance?” I 
answer ‘‘ Yes.” It is@sure plan for any man who will 
follow our instructions strictly in the spirit as in 
the letter. For instance, in 1887, out of 262 who were 
with us that year, 208 went out professing to be 





‘but the drunkard is insane after he has drunk, 





gaved; and, in many instances, they were men 
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who had been addicted to almost every known vice. 
Some of them had not on'y used alcoholic stimulants, 
but morphine and cocaine. I bave a physieian in my 
mind who had been using all these and other drugs 
every day for years. He was saved inthis Home, and is 


now actively enzaged in his profession. A mo'iceable 


fea'ure in the Home is the marvelous rapidity of recov- 
ery of the inmates, following their admission here, from 
protracted periods of physical and mental prostration. 
Some, in a few bours, gain the power of relishing food, 
which for days und weeks before had been distasteful, 
and they are quickly able to enjey nights of undisturbed 
slumber. Aftera man is received he is cared for by 
faithful and efficient Christian nurses. Of course, men 
are sometimes physically diseased and need medical at- 
tendance, which they receive. And medicines are some- 
times required for sick drunkards as for any other class 
of people who have suffered from exposure and from 
excessive use of stimulants; but no medicine is given 
for the purpose of destroying the appetite or for wear- 
ing the man from his cups, Not a drop of liquor is 
given to “taper off,” as is commonly the custom in 
treating such cases. 

Many temperance workers to-day are blinded bya 
belief that moderation in the drink habit is not harmful 
Bat it is from the army of the moderate drinkers that 
the ranks of the drunkard are daily recruited. Men 
should be ready to ad»pt the theory and practice of Paul: 
** We, then, that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to plea e ourselves.” Moderate 
drinking in the home circle exposes the weak to a danger 
whicn even the strong are rerely able to resist Beinga 
domestic indulgence pleasant to the parents, in course 
of time it cannot be refused to the children. What the 
child sees the father or mother do it, of course, will do 
with unsuspecting confidence. If you will trace the 
evil of intemperanc? it will be found that its origin was 
the social custom of moderate drinking in the hom: 
circle. 

Many of our applicants tell this story, when asked the 
question ‘‘ When and where did you first drink of the 
intoxica‘ing cup?” The answer has been: ‘‘ Atmy fa 
ther’s table.” Let me give youatrue story. The sonof a 
respectable famiiv was found to be dishonest, and was 
sent to prison. His father visited the prison. Dissipa- 
tion had done its work, yet the father knew his boy. 

‘*And what do you think of yourself now, Father?” 
said the son, as he stood in the far corner of his cell. 

** Think of myself, my son,” replied the father; *‘what 
do you mean?” 

‘* The glass of wine you first gave me is the cause of 
itall. But for your example I never should have drank 
The wine on the tab’e at home first gave me the impres- 
sion that there could be no harm in my indulging at a 
friend's table also.” 

Sach are the fruits of moderate drinking as daily prac- 
ticed in this city at the family table. 

It is also cruel to delude young men starting in life 
with the idea that they can safely indulge in the use of 
light wines and beer. The greatest sot began his drink- 
ing life on greatly diluted whisky, or beer, light wines, 
or a beverage containing but little alcuhol. At a Bible 
reading in our Homel once a-ked the forty-six mem 
bers present how many of them began their drinking 
lives by using either beer or wine first as a beverage, and 
no less than forty of them rose, while only six admitted 
that they had drank stronger drinks at the commence- 
ment of their drinking career. I have found in the 
Home that the beer-drinkers are the most hopeless cases. 
They seem to be suffering from various diseases, more 
esp cially Bright’s disease of the kidneys and softening 
of the brain. I would rather undertake to reform a 
whisky drinker than a beer drinker. The chronic 
inebriate is more easily cured than the one who goes on 
periodical sprees; for thothe la‘ter may stop indulging 
for a while he is in a state of continual unrest and con- 
tinually lo king forward to the time when he will make 
up jor his enforced abstinence. 

Tobacco I regard as the twin brother of Rum. In the 
Howe this is the reck on which many of the converts 
make s ipwreck. Out of the 1,878 men who have pro- 
fessed to be saved in the Home not one, to my knowl- 
edge, who has abandoned to'acco has returned to the 
drinking babit. Our rules forbid the use of tobacco in 
any form, and we strongly advise all our members to 
aband °n the habit entire'y. : 

The fo lowing statistics seem to me particularly im- 
portent as showing the relation of the tobacco to the 
alcoholic habit: 
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Can a conscientious Christian, if tobaééo is, as it is ad-' 


mitted to be, a poison, use the narcotie with impunity, 
asking God to'sanctify it for the benefit of his body? If 
not, how, before God, can we ask him to purify us and 
‘make us clean when we are constantly befouling our- 
‘selves with the weed? 

Here are some results of this method of reforming the 


“inebtiate: A New York importer, who had been for ten 


years constantly ‘under the influence of drink, wus re- 
formed, became connected with a Christian church, and 
is now in business and a faithful temperance worker. 
A policeman, formerly a member of the ‘“‘ Broadway 
squad,” came to us in a wretched and destitute condi- 
tion. and was converted. A salesman, who had lost bis 
position through his intemperate habits, became a will- 
ing convert to the religion of Jesus Christ, and obtained 
a lucrative position. One young man who re’ermed 
had for weeks been sleeping in wagons, hallways, 
lumber yards and parks. In one of our Saturday 
meetings, the Rev. Dr. James M. King men- 
tioned the case of a man who had been a reeling 
drunkard in the streets of New York coming to him 
one day, a fresh, manly-looking person, and requesting 
the clergyman to preach in a church in New Jersey, of 
which be was a communicant and a trustee. The family 
of this man, once sad'y neglected, now had a beautiful 
little home, the wife and children were happy, and the 
husband had been admitted a partner in his forme 
business. Dr. King said: ‘‘ This is what the Home has 
d-ne for one man. and if it has never accomplished 
more, those goodly men and women who gave tt eir 
money to build this p'ace. have saved a noble human 
soul from eternal death.” During the past year. of the 
302 men received in the Home. 180 remained stedfast as 
far as can be ascertained; 260 of these men professed to 
be converted and 42 had mde no profes-ion. 

Among those who hace gained admission to the Home 
are many who have been born and bred to high socia 
positions. They have been graduated in colleges and 
have bec me clergymen, lawyers, physicians and mer- 
chants; but the drink habit had undone them. Amony 
the inmates we tind those who have been drunkards for 
five, ten, twenty, thirty years and upward. We have 
graduates from this Home pr‘aching ‘‘ Gospel Temper. 
ance” in the fo lowing States: Alabama, Connecticut. 
California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mary'and, Michigan, Missouri, Minveso- 
ta, New Hampshire, New Y rx, New Jersey, Nebraska. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode ‘sland, Ver- 
mont. Virginia, Wisconsin and Washingt n, D.C., be- 
sides England, Ireland, Scotland, Canadaand Australia 

1 do not believe in high Jicense as a remedy for the 
drinking evil. Because we cannot banish ali the rum 
shops at once, for the reason that officers fail to perform 
tneir adequate duty. will we say, ‘‘We will sanction 
crime by having men pay a large amount of money, so 
chat they, by law, shsll be permitted to commit crime? 
Some say the high license system is better than nothing 
—a half a loaf is betterthan no bread. These people are 
honest in their delusion, but honesty of purpose does 
not change the inberent char cter of their oct and its 
consequences, Why licerse at all? If it be right to sell 
rum, then let men sell it as they do any otber article of 
merchandise. Let them sell it as milk is sold, or shoes, 
or dry goods, or bread and meat. Far better that we 
should have free rum rather than, by vote, license 
crime, For I believe the presence of the rumseller in 
the community to be a blasting curse. His business is 
a withering blight. 

His gold is coined in the mint of human hearts. May 
God in his mercy change the hearts of the rumsellers. 
They are a hell-deserving lass, whose very self-interest 
it isto turn the city, State and nation into a mass of 
seething drunkenness; to debase the manhood of the coun- 
try by changing friends of order into promo‘ers of disor- 
der, and the upholders of Christian civilization into prac- 
tieal apolo -ists for demoniac barbarism; to degrade wom- 
anhood and destroy cmldbood; to level the chure» in ord- 
er to erect the jail; to abo'ish the altar and establish 
the scaffold, snd in the very excess of lustful b asphemy, 
to attempt to detnrone God at the call of Satan.The rum- 
sel er is, of all men, the one most directly responsible for 
the 'argest amount of misery in time and damnation in 
eternity. Rumsellingisacrime. Then, in God’s name, 
let us expose and root out the criminals. 

Drunkenness isa sin and for it there can be no apol- 
ogy; but that the drunkard’s condition is pitable no 
one will deny. He may have been a temperate drinker, 
but the aepetite is soon formed. The drunkard's appe- 
tite is described as the ‘‘ gnawing of the worm that 
never dieth.” We find that these men do struggle to 
overcome the appetite. By ve'untary commitment they 
cause themselves to be imprisoned. Sea voyag:s are 
taken. The drunkard’s appetite is a thing of which no 

~one can have any knowledve save the drunkard himeelf, 
‘and even he can only know if by experience rat’ er than 
by definition. Physicians and scientists have failed in 
all'‘the r efforts to discover precisely of what it consists, 
or the part'of tte bodyin which it is located. They 
have vainly‘tried to finda suitable name for it. Some 
have tied it ‘to the palate, others have put it in the 
stomach, some bave placed it in the brain, and others 
have distributed it aniong the nerves. But the man 
woo »as ‘eon once afflicted with this hell-created appe- 
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‘tite knows it combines all these together; the entire 
alcdholized being cries aloud for strong drink, and the 


“grace of God is the only weapon strong enough to’strike 


down the infernal spirit of alcohol, 

The man whom we cannot retain in our Home by 
means of moral suasion, and the influences and tre sur- 
roundings of the place will. we fear. have but little hope 
for a change of lif> by any plan now known ou'side. It 
is only through God’s grace he can‘ever hope to effect a 


‘radical, a permanent cure, 


In connection with the work of this institution, the 
following statistical summary, from the time of the 
organization of the Home to January Ist, 1891, will be 
found interesting: 
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* Of this number 2.9 had either a Christian father or mother, 
and in many instances both parents were Christians, 
+ Some of these remained but a few days. 
Onlv 36 had intemperate parents, thus showing the 
fallacy of the idea of inherited apretite. 170 claim that 
associations were the cau e of their drinking. 


THE SOURCES OF TENDENCIES TO JNEBRIETY. 





BY L. D. MASON, M.D., 
Consulting Phvsician to the Fort Hamilton Home for Inebriates. 





A man may inherit the drnking habit, or he may ac- 
quire it through social tastes or environment, and so 
vroduce a condition of the nervous system that will 
beget a diseased condi‘ion. ButI do not think that, 
usually, men acquire the habit, i.e¢.,in the sense in 
which that word is ordinarily used. I do not think a 
man deliberately goes to work to make himse'!f a drunk- 
ard. Idonot betieve that the majority of drunkards 
are such from choice, tho th: re are some rare cases of 
that kind—probably one in a thousand. 

The underline cause of inebriety has been traced to 
heredity. I some families there is a decided tendency 
toward inebriety, as 1n other families there is a ten- 
dency toward consumption or insanity. If your father 
died of delirium tremens, or was a very bard drinker at 
the time you were born, and you have his pecu iarities 
in resemblance, in ways of thinking, etc., in such a ca e 
the probabilities are, if you use alco ol at all, you will 
become an excessive drinker. There are men who have 
what physicians call ‘‘a bad family history,” in direct 
and collateral branches; their ancestors have +uffered 
from insanity, inebriety. epilepsy,or some of the various 
nervous diseases of that nature. When a man, spring- 
ing from such a familv. becomes an inebriate we ca!'l 
him a diseased drunkard; he is a drinker from necessity 
not from choice. 

A person, knowing that he inherits such a constitu- 
tion and tendency may fight off-the evil. The analogy 
between a person witb such an heredity and a consump- 
tive is very good. A consumptive, knowirg that his 
father, mother and sisters. died of consumption, can 
take such measures as wil] prevent him from catching 
colds; he can remove to a favorable climate, look care- 
fully after his diet, and engage in an occupation that is 
not hazardous to his health. There have been many 
people with consumptive tendencies that have not died 
of the disease because they took precautionary meas- 
ures; if they had transgressed any of the laws of health 
they wou'd have contracted the disease. The same with 
the man inheriting the inebriatic tendency; if he avoids 
the use of alcohol. is regular in his habits of life, altho 
his family history isa bad one, he may avoid the evil 
consequences of the habit. Heredity simply means t! at 
some men are predisposed to avertain habit. A man 
springing from strong. robust p»rents, of good consti 
tution, can probably drink most of his life without suf- 
fering from the nervous. pbysical or mental effects of 
alcohol. He is your ‘single bottle man,” who drinks 
so much and no more; he is a systematic and not an er- 
ratic drinker. Not belonging to the hereditary class, he 
is able tv do that; but there are other men wh» ca: not 
touch one glass of liquor without going on a spre. 
Some men cannot smoke a cigar without indulg‘ng 
excessively: in the weed. Old Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
drank excessively at one period of his life, finally quit, 
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saying: .*‘I know how to abstain, but I do not know 
how to be moderate.” Then there is a certain acquired 
inebriety, which comes from some of the diseases 
which affect the brain, like a blow on the head, a frac- 
tured skull, etc. Aman may become an inebriate from 
such a cause, i 

A dipsomaniac is a man with the liquor craze; he can- 
not do without the intoxicant and will sacrifice anything 
to get it. In one of our State prisons, a man who had 
been deprived of his liquor, suffered sv much that he 
went to the prison yard, picked up an ax and chopped 
his hand off at the wrist. He screamed out, ‘‘whisky! 
whisky!” meaning that he wanted to plunge the 
wounded arm into the liquid. The liquor was brought 
to him; he plunged his arm into it and then drank the 
whole contents of the vessel. At the Binghamton 
Asylum, there was the case of an editor,a man of fine 
education, who had the liquor-craving come upon him 
when he was in the institution. He broke into the 
doctor's office and drank the alcohol from the jars 
which contained preserved anatomical specimens. 

The term ‘‘ dipsomaniac” is applied to that class of 
inebriates who, at periodical times, have an irresistible 
impulse to drink. The chronic drunkard keeps himself 
intoxicated continually; the dipsomaniac has “ spells” 
come upon him when he drinks to excess, a ‘‘ spree” 
jasting for a certain length of time, varying in different 
cases. At such times the most refined and best edu- 
cated men will seek the lowest society, both male and 
female. They will frequent the lowest places and drink 
the vilest whisky until the fit passes off, when they will 
come home, “‘ clean up,” and be respectable for a time, 
until the craving comes on again. 

I bave made no special study of beer drinking and its 
effects. The fact is most drunkards ‘‘ spree” on mixed 
liquors; they will commence on beer or wine, and, 
finally, drink, the stronger beverages. I believe the 
universal testimony is that a beer-drunk is the worst 
kiod of a drunk. In addition to the effects of the 
alcohol, there is a peculiar binding headache which is 
particularly distressing. 

All free-drinking men are not inebriates. In every 
community there are hundreds of drinking men who 
could stop drinking to-day. Some are reformed through 
a strong moral emotion, like a death in the family,a 
powerful religious influence being brought to bear upon 
them, or the death of a friend who may have been a 
drunkard, Such men stopshort. We do not call such 
men inebriates; they are simply drinking men. 

While I believe in the value of religious influence:, I 
think it is wrong that the Christian Home for In- 
temperate Men should be carried on without medical 
aid. I think if this subject were thoroughly understood 
the people would insist that a physician should be in 
attendance. 

In the treatment of the inebriate, medical authorities 
differ. Some say he should stop drinking at once; ina 
certain class of cases I believe this can be done. The 
dipsomaniac, or occasional drunkard, at the end of his 
spree has drunk all he can. Inthe case of the broken- 
down, habitual drunkard, it is different; a man who 
has drunk steadily for years and has undermined hiscon- 
stitution should ‘‘ taper off,” and that policy of medical 
treatment is pursued in many institutions. Some Eng- 
lish authorities maintain that the inebriate should stop 
at once, certain remedies being prescribed to sustain the 
heart and quiet the nervous system. If inebriates are 
cured without the use of medicine at the Home for 
Intemperate Men they are not thoroughly diseased 
men—not habitual in the use of liquor. All the author- 
ities agree that we must have some powerful nervine 
or tonic to cure the inebriate. 

The proper place for the viccim of alcoholism is an in- 
ebriate asylum. Home treatment is a failure. The 
inebriate has lost his self-control, his will-power is under 
restraint. He must be placed in some institution where, 
for a certain period, varying from six months to a year 
—the latter period is better—he can be under intelligent 
medical supervision. He will be treated by the various 
means that go to build up the nervous system—tonics, 
massage, a liberal diet, and as cheerful surroundings as 
the circumstances will permit. The physician will also 
give him mental and moral encouragement. Ifa man 
is suffering from a disease which is debilitating him he 
must be cured of that, for that is often the cause of the 
drinking habit. His system must be toned up to a good 
average normal standard. After that, whether his 
power of self-control is restored or not, it may be tested; 
and he may be allowed a little liberty outside of the in- 
stitution. If he stands the test he may be gradually 
restored to his friends and society. 

A certain number of cases will relapse after they have 
left the institution, no matter how long they have been 
there. Such men should be encouraged to return. We 
have had cases who returned to the institution two or 
three times, and who were eventually reformed. The 
great trouble is that the friends of the inebriate do not 
bring him to the institution until he has been a drunk- 
ard for ten’ years or more; he is allowed to try all the 
methods of Church and State before the doctor is called 
in as a last resort. The doctor should have been called 

in at first. It speaks well for the inebriate asylums that 


they cure the drunkard when he is brought to them,. 


pfter years of intoxication, oftentimes diseased from al- 


cohol and other causes. Taking all classes of inebriates, 
not selecting them, we cure forty-five per cent., which 
is a pretty good showing. When people recognize the 
fact that the best way to cure the inebriate is to send 
him to the asylum, we will probably cure sixty or 
seventy per cent. of the cases, because then they will be 
sent to us early enough to effect acure. As soon asa 
drunkard comes to an inebriate institution, gets shaved 
and cleaned up, and looksa little better, his friends who 
call there think he is reformed and insist on removing 
him. Ittakes a certain length of time to-cure the 
chronic inebriate, each case has to be treated separately, 
and the physician is better able than the friends to judge 
when the patient has been cured of the drinking habit. 

About a year ago I made a special study of the social 
statistics of 4,663 cases of alcoholicinebriety. Nativity, 
sex, age, temperament, climate, occupation, custom and 
social condition are important factors in tracing the 
cause of alcoholic inebriety. Here is a condensed state- 
ment of the results of this investigation. 

Nativity.—United States, 3,186; Ireland, 826; England, 
203; Scotland, 77: British Possessions, 78; Germany, 
109; other nationalties, 44; not recorded, 145. The 
nervo sanguine temperament of the American is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the evil effects of alcohol, and, 
other things being equal, he sooner succumbs to 
inebriety than his trans-Atlantic brother. In twenty- 
four years I cannot recall 2 single instance of acute or 
chronic alcoholic mania in the Negro among the several 
thousands of inebriates who have passed under my notice. 
Dr. L. B. Edwards, of Richmond, Va., says that the 
Negro is rarely the subject of chronic mental or ner- 
vous disease arising from alcohol, altho it is rare 
to find a Negro, male or female, who does not drink. 
Alcoholic liquors are preferred, and yet the laboring 
Negro, as arule, is not a drunkard. He attributes this 
to the outdoor life, simple habits, and low grade of 
nervous organization of the Negro. 

Climate.—Tine popular impression is that the in- 
habitants of the low levels, especially near the seacoast, 
are more apt to be intemperate than the residents of 
mountainous districts. In malarious districts the de- 
pressing effects of malaria are counteracted by quinine, 
strychnine, coffee and other nerve stimulants in which 
alcohol predominates. 

Sex.—There were 4,084 males and 579 females. This 
is not a fair relative proportion of the inebriates of both 
sexes, because the Fort Hamilton asylum is intended 
more especially for males. In England and: Wales the 
habitual inebriate females are as three toone. In Eng- 
land, especially among the higher class of society, in- 
ebriety prevails to a greater extent among females 
than in the same class and sex in the United States. 

Social Conditions.—There were 2,098 married, 1,744 
single male inebriates; 401 married female inebriates, 
and only 48single. It would seem that, in the female, 
married life predisposes to inebriety on account of the 
greater strain upon both her mental and physical con- 
stitution. Facts show that unmarried males are more 
apt to relapse; the reverse is true in regard to females. 
The spinster is not apt to relapse. 

Age.—The majority of cases treated were from twenty 
to sixty; below the age of twenty and above the age of 
sixty, comparatively few. The oldest patient was 
seventy-three and the youngest eighteen years. Alcohol 
cripples and handicaps the majority of inebriates at the 
most useful period of life. 

Occupation.—Excluding 234 males who had no occu- 
pation, and 562 females, 275 of whom were unemployed, 
and the balance, either domestics.or housekeepers, 3,867 
males represented two hundred trades, professions, com- 
mercial, mercantile, or agricultural occupations. En- 
gaged in the liquor business were 71 bartenders and 51 
liquor dealers. Among those employed in the outdoor 
occupations, inebriety seemed to affect most those whose 
business especially exposed them to irregular hours and 
inclement weather, teamsters, cartmen, coachmen, car- 
men, conductors, drivers. One hundred such are re- 
corded. Next came butchers, 45; stone-cutters, 28; 
plasterers, 26; coopers, 19. Among indoor occupations, 
painters, 121, were in the majority. The painter’s oc- 
cupation is not a healthful one, and he is apt to contract 
diseases incident to it. Next come printers, 58, and 
pressmen 58; employments that demand great rapidity 
and mental and physical strain. The other trades are: 
shoemakers, 45; plumbers, 89; tailors, 38; hatters, 34; 
tinsmiths, 31; waiters, 28; photographers, 27; carpet- 
weavers, 22; glass blowers, 21—the remainder of the in- 
door trades were at or below 20. About 1,200 or 1,300 
came from mercantile or commercial hfe, clerks, 565; 
merchants, 283; bookkeepers, 100; salesman, 152; 
agents, 78; brokers, 44; farmers, 34; gardeners, 15. 

About one-eighth of the whole number (478), belonged 
to the professions, as follows: Physicians, 115; lawyers, 
111; engineers, 58; druggists, 43; journalists, 39; artists, 
32; students, 21; reporters, 19; clergymen, 10; actors, 9; 
the balance being architects, dentists, editors, etc. Why 
physicians are in excess of other professions is due to 
the fact that they lead very arduous lives, both physic- 
ally and mentally, with irregularity as to sleep and diet, 
rest and recreation; the physician, also, would be more 
likely to appreciate'and avail himself of asylum privi- 





leges for the treatment of his inebriety than any of the 
professions, 
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Results of Treatment.—Total cases, 4,668; still under 
treatment, 1,283; discharged and to be accounted for, 
3,880; doing well, 1,465—forty-three per cent.; Jost sight 
of 662, nineteen anda half per cent.; unimproved, 555, 
sixteen and a half per cent.; re-admitted, 556, sixteen 
and a half per cent.; died, 81, two and a half per cent.; 
transferred to other institutions, 61, twoand a balf per 
cent. By “doing well” we mean that the patient is re- 
stored to society, to his business and social relations, 
If in the future, inebriates are brought to us sooner, 
and if they remain longer in the institutions, we are 
confident that three-fourths of the patients treated will 
be cured. 

Thirty cases were transferred to the luvatic asylum. 
We observe the tendency of inebriety toward insanity. 
The great majority of inebriates carry unevenly bal- 
anced minds; they are on the verge of insanity all the 
time, and not infrequently pass over the line. In any 
inebriate asylum it would be safe to assert the large 
majority of inebriates, at least for the first few weeks 
after their entrance into the asylum, are in a mental 
condition that, to say the least, is not normal. 





MORE HOME COMFORTS FOR DRINKERS. 


BY POLICE JUSTICE JAMES T. KILBRETH. 


I think that the chronic drinking habit among the 
poor is to be attributed to laziness, idleness, and, to a 
very large extent, to the absence of the social comforts 
and agreeable surroundings which are enjoyed by per- 
sons in better circumstances. Our tenement house sys- 
tem is unquestionably responsible for a great deal of 
drunkenness, but this is not to be attributed to the fact 
that the occupants of these homes are poor. Nor doI 
think that youcan draw a sharp line and say, with some 
modern philosophers, that poverty is the cause of drink, 
or vice versa. Speaking generally, Ishould say that 
drink was the cause of poverty. 

Want of comfortable surroundings and unhappiness 
in domestic life is one of the prolific causes of over-in- 
dulgence. Among women it is caused, very Jargely, by 
laziness. A certain class of the female sex are full of 
vanity and the desire to make a display, and that kind 
of life leads them into all kinds of bad company and ex- 
cesses, which invariably ends in their becoming inebri- 
ates. At the New York Tombs Police Court there are 
brought every year from 15,000 to 20,000 women who 
have been arrested for disorderly conduct, which, in 
most cases, includes drunkenness. From 40,000 to 
45,000 men appear for the same cause. Asa rule, the 
women who are arrested are women of ill-repute. 
There are arrests for disorderly conduct, however, which 
do not involve intoxication; but in the great proportion 
of arrests intoxication is included in the charge, because 
the parties accused of disorderly conduct are also intoxi- 
cated. 

In regard to heredity as being the cause of inebriety 
my judicial experience would not lead me tosay any- 
thing for or against the theory. I have bad a great 
many cases where it was shown that the habit was not 
hereditary; andI have hada great many cases where 
the children have followed the parents in habits of 
crime or inebriety. 

In considering this subject it should be remembered 
that the liquor saloon or the beer saloon is the poor 
man's club. It is largely due to their lack of social 
opportunities that such people patronize those places. 
Take my own case,. for instance, representing the social 
condition of a large number of my fellow-citizens, I 
have a comfortable home to which I can come after the 
work of the day. Ican enjoy the society of my family, 
and I can retire to my libraryand quietly read my news- 
paper or a book while [am smoking a cigar. Here 
again, is a workingman livingin the fourth story of a 
tenement house. He hasa wife and half a dozen chil- 
dren huddled into one sitting-room. He comes home 
from his day’s work and finds, maybe, that his wife has 
been washing, possibly she is drunk, having made a 
social call upon some of her neighbors and indulged in 
too much beer. The man finds no attraction at home 
and wants togo out. Evenif his reom is pleasant and 
bis wife is sober, yet there are a dozen other families in 
the house that are making such a racket—fighting, 
quarreling and swearing—tbat he wants to leave the 
place. Naturally he goes into a liquor-store, where 
there is plenty of light and warmth, where he smokes 
his pipe and is led to take one or more drinks. 

I never saw any one and never heard of any one who 
took to the use of liquor, in the first instance, from 
pleasure. Drinking is an acquired habit. The testi- 
mony is universal that the taste of liquor is at first dis- 
tasteful, the same as tobacco. 

What is the remedy for intoxication? is a question 
that has puzzled the wisest minds for centuries: and it 
is very difficult, in my judgment, to devise any scheme 
which will cure the evil. I think everything that can 
ought to be done to furnish rational enjoyment for the 
people, particularly where the population is crowded. 
To open the Metropolitan Museum on Sundays would, I 
think, be a great stimulus in checking the indiscrimi- 
nate ure of liquor on that day, People cannot, and will 
not, go to church all the time, particularly those who 
have been working. during the week, and are not in- 


plined to spend their Sundays in that way, They deserye 
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and earn the title to recreation on that day; and, inmy 
judgment, every opportunity ought to be placed in their 
power to enable them to have recreation and rational 
enjoyment. If you want to keep people out of the sa- 
loon on Sunday you must give them some other place to 
go to. 

1 am radically opposed to the proposed law compelling 
jus‘ices to send the drunkard to prison for a term of six 
months. I do not believe that such an offense should be 
visited with so severe a punishment, and I do not think 
that such a law would accomplish any good; on the 
contrary, in many respects, it would work injuriously 
on the community. This proposed law does not give 
the justice any discretion in the matter; he must send 
up the drunkard for six months. But theCommissioner 
ef Charities, who knows nothing about the case, is 
allowed discretion and, if he is so disposed, can discharge 
the offender. In dealing with the punishment for in- 
toxication we must remember that we unfortunately 
have indirectly to punish multitudes of innocent people. 
For every man whe is treated with such severity as this 
proposed law contemplates, while the effect upon him 
is not likely to be beneficial, it is oppressive and inju- 
rious to many others dependent upon him. I do not 
think that a long term of imprisonment is a bit more 
efficacious in reforming a man of drunkenness than a 
short term. As the long term of imprisonment involves 
very serious consequences to the family and friends of 
the drunkard, I am strongly opposed to any such legis- 
lation as has been suggested. 

In my judicial experience I have seen very few in- 
stances of reformation in men who have become thor- 
oughly addicted to the use of liquor. The statements of 
institutions and temperance reformers that they have 
reformed such and such a number of men, should be 
taken cum grano salis. Such men will sometimes re- 
form for a period, for three or four months, possibly a 
year; but the reformation of aman who has become 
thoroughly addicted to the use ef alcohol is one of the 
rarest things in the world. 


THE ISAAC T. HOPPER HOME FOR WOMEN. 


VIEWS OF THE 





MATRON. 


Isaac T. Hopper, the founder of the Home for Wom- 
en which bears his name, was. a Quaker. Before the 
Civil War he was a prominent antislavery man. Then 
he took a great interest in the reformation of male pris- 
oners, and subsequently in female prisoners, who were 
sent to Blackwell’s Island for short terms of imprison- 
ment on charges of drunkenness. The Home was started 
in 1845, and its founder died several years ago. 

The one great reason why women drink liquor, so far 
as they relate their stories to us, seems to be trouble— 
domestic trouble, or pecuniary embarrassment, brought 
about by the loss of a husband and inability to obtain 
work. We only take women who come from the peni- 
tentiary, and we do not,so far as we know, accept 
women of ill-repute. There are other homes to 
which they can go. It is quite probable that, 
no matter what excuses the women may give 
for their failing, many of them have reached the stage 
where they like liquor for its own sake. I am told that 
hving in donble flats and tenement houses women con- 
tract the drinking habit, through the desire to be social, 
by visiting one another and partaking of beer, which 
they purchase by the pitcherful. I do not see why 
that should be considered a good reason for the forma- 
tion of the habit. They could be just as sociable over a 
cup of tea as over a glass of liquor and maintain their 
sobriety. Some of the women we have to deal with, 
notwithstanding they get sick from their excesses, will, 
after being here awhile, go out into the world, resume 
their old bad habits, get sent to the Island, and again 
seek refuge here inthe Home. Those who are really 
cured we do not see because we only deal with those 
who are undergoing the process of reformation. 

A part of the work of our institution is the improve- 
ment of the prison life for this class of women, a very 
important factor in dealing with the reformation of 
drinking women. Our lady physician in charge, A. S. 
Daniel, M.D., has made a special study of the condition 
of our station bouses and adjacent prisons, with refer- 
ence to their accommodations for women. 


WOMEN IN PRISONS AND STATION HOUSES. 
BY A. 8. DANIEL, M.D. (LADY PHYSIOIAN). 


The station house is the temporary shelter of all ar- 
rested persons. When placed under arrest, the man or 
woman is taken at once to the station house, put in a 
cell, and locked in. The clothing is examined for stolen 
articles or murderous weapons. If the woman happens 
to look well. to-do the scrub-woman or an officer’s wife 
performs this duty; if she is poor and friendless, a man 
examines her. If arrested after 4 P.M. she remains in 
the station house overnight, and is taken to court the 
next day. The prisoners are at liberty to speak to each 
other, and are often put two in a cell ‘‘ for company’s 
sake.” There are several types of station houses. A 
sample of the oldest style 1s at Fifth Street and First 
Avenue. This building is constructed with the cells in 
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floors being used for dormitories for policemen off duty, 
or reserves. The lodging room is also in the cellar—15 
by 30 feet and 10 feet high. Twenty-six are reported to 
have passed the night in this underground room. Thir- 
teen were there the night of my visit. 

A second type is that found at Oak Street. There are 
here two buildings, the front one used as reception 
room, with sergeant’s desk and sleeping rooms for 
policemen. In the yard is a two-story building, on the 
lower floor of which are the cells, on the upper the 
lodging-rooms. The cells face each other, with a cen- 
tral corridor, men and women often being placed oppo- 
site each other without regard to the condition of 
either. At either end of the building is a single row ef 
cells, reached by separate doors, so that the inmates 
cannot see the persons next them. The lodging rooms 
above the cells are entered by separate dors, one at 
either end, and the sexes do not see each other. 

A third type of station house is found at Elizabeth 
Street, where the front building is the same as at Oak 
Street. The cells in the yard are built with one en- 
trance, and this facing a cell. There 1s one tier of cells, 
and a second tier placed back to back, the rear cells be- 
ing reached by a narrow corridor. The objection to this 
arrangement is, that the prisoners must pass through 
the front door, 1nd directly by cells whose occupants 
they can see. The lodging rooms above have doois 
opposite each other. 

The type of station house at Oak Street is the best ar- 
ranged for separation of women from men. Each cell 
contains a wooden bench, a water-closet and atin dipper. 
The lodging room has either one large raised platform or 
several small benches. The arrested woman is at all times 
in thecustody of aman. She may be placed opposite to 
aman to whom shecan speak, or she may be in such a 
state of intoxication that no man should see her. These 
women, we must remember, are often so intoxicated as 
to be wholly irresponsible, and may at any moment dis- 
robe themselves and stand at their cell doors. The poor 
creatures are locked each into her cell by the officer who 
holds the key and who, if he chooses, can enter. We 
have been loth to believe any man would take advan- 
tage of the absulute helplessness of these unfortunate 
women; but during the past year an officer pleaded 
guilty to an attempted assault upon a girl of fifteen 
years, who had been placed in a cell, the key of which 
he held. The State is very careful that clothing or ar- 
ticles shall receive every care, and be returned when the 
time of, service is over; but the city of New York will 
not protect the persons of helpless women and young 
girls, and persistently refuses to throw around them the 
protection afforded by the law and save from tempta- 
tion the weaker men among the police. 

The station house serves the double purpose of a 
lodging house for any person without money or friends, 
and in need of shelter. The rooms have already been 
described; the lodgers are a pitiful mass of buman be- 
ings. Among the women we find old and young, lying 
more or lees naked, and more or less drunk; many 
vicious, all hopeless; many, through no fault of their 
own, out of work, and unable to find it; women with 
little children, and the young servant girl out of a place, 
apply for a night’s lodging; and all are accommodated 
until there is not even room on the floor to sleep. The 
air is stiflmmg, because the lodgers will not permit the 
windews to be opened, and scarcely a night passes that 
some woman is not arrested for boisterous conduct, and 
placed in a cell. We can see no good reason why a 
station house, which is simply a house of detention, 
should be also used asa charitable institution. Public 
relief to public paupers should not be dispensed with the 
same hand whose duty it is to detain the supposed crim- 
inal. We are greatly in need of the municipal lodging 
houses, for which we have a law; but the politicians say 
‘““No money.” At the Tombs, during the past year, 
through the efforts of the Warden, a room has been set 


are detained. It is so small as to accommodate but four 
persons. These young women do not come in contact 
with the old offenders; it is a limited movement in the 
right direction, and is the only movement made in the 
city prisons for the separation of new and old offenders. 

Uptown, at the Fitty-seventh Street station, the 
women are not confined to cells, but remain in the ten- 
day room during their stay, this being only a place of 
detention until they are transferred either to the work- 
house, or, if a court case, to the Tombs, where tkey 
await trial. At this prison no provision is made for the 
boys, who pass their time in the corridors with the men, 
with whom they beeome very familiar. A matron has 
been appointed for this prison—the wife of a resident 
keeper, who has a family of three children. This prison 
is overcrowd+d. In July, 803 persons passed through it, 
of which 158 were women, and not a few babies at the 
breast. The matron told me that invariably these 
babies are drunk; and her statement was corroborated 
by a baby that I saw with its mother, who bad not re- 
covered from her spree; and the apathetic appearance 
of the little one showed that it, too, was not half sober. 
The children are given beer and whisky by the mother 
to quiet them, and continue to receive it through their 
mother’s milk. One shudders at the thought of what 





the cellar. The first floor is used as a reception-room 


for prisoners, with a room for the sergeant, the upper 





the future generations of drunkards and criminals will 


tinue to reproduce themselves. These cases are by no 
means scarce. At One Hundred and Twentieth Street 
the women are transferred at once to the Fifty seventh 
Street prison. Essex Market is overcrowded, and its 
sanitary condition is bad. The corridors are small; the 
only way by which the place can be ventilated is by 
opening the windows. This the prisoners object to, the 


cold air in the winter blow directly on them; they are 


insufficiently clad, and are easily affected by draughts. 

The kitchen is too small; there is one little sink, and 

two small wash-tubs, not stationary; and the rvom is 

neither well lighted nor well aired. The plumbing in 

the entire building is old and out of repair. The walls 

are whitewashed instead of being painted, and are ex- 

cellent accommodation for vermin. There is no room 

for counsel or for the matron. 

In the city prisons people waiting for trial have noth- 

ing whatever todo. They sit in the corridors and gos- 

sip with each other, old offenders and young; all being 

given an excellent opportunity to learn the best methods 

of earning a dishonest living. They have little reading 

matter, and that which they have is old. The necessity 

for a speedy trial is evident, in order that they may be 

discharged or convicted, as the case may be; especially 

is this to be urged for the young offenders and for the 

boys. f 

Women convicted of drunkenness, or drunkenness and 

disorderly conduct, are sentenced to the workhouse for 
from two days to six months ora year. Many of them 

never reach the workhouse, but are employed in the 

public buildings in New York and on Blackwell’s Island. 

They do laundry work and scrubbing. 

Sixty per cent. of the women sent to the penitentiary 
are under twenty-five years of age. There should bea 
reformatory for women. There are but three such in- 
stitutions for women in the United States; one in 
Massachusetts, one in Indiana, and onein. Hudson, N. Y. 
The number of women offenders is increasing, and the 
opportunities for reformation are very few. These 
women should be taught trades in reformatories, The 
young women receiving short sentences, with little op- 
portunity to earn an honest living, alternate the time 
in the prison and in the street, finally becoming inca- 
pable of supporting themselves, but reproducing them- 
selves in their children. One woman has been a 
‘-rounder” for the past ten years, during which time 
she has had four children who are all supported in pub- 
lic institutions. She is about thirty years old, and might 
have been an honest women if she had been sent toa 
reformatory in the early part of her career. Another 
woman at the workhouse was committed for intoxica- 
tion and disorderly conduct twenty-eight times in twen- 
ty-five months, and fines to the amount of $2,300 were 
imposed. Six women bad received 108 sentences in 
thirty months. The commitments for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct by the justices are apparently made 
with no reference either to the good of the prisoner or 
to the crime, but rather upon the good or bad humor of 
the justices. or the amount of political or saloon influ- 
ence the prisoner may have. The power of the justice 
is enormous; he may sentence if he chooses and pardon 
if he wishes. 

We believe that women commissioners would greatly 
benefit these unfortunate members of society; and we 
wish: (1st) Matrons in the station-houses; (2d) a reforma- 
tory for women; (34) a commutative, or graced, sen- 
tence law, with power to pardon to be withdrawn from 
the police justices; (4th) all prisoners to serve their 
sentences in prisons, and not to be sent to charitable 
institutions; (5th) the division of the Department of 
Charities and Correction, with a woman commissioner 
for each; (6th) we wish to recognize the fact that some 
drunkenness is due to the disease inebriety, and some is 
criminal; that inebriety should not be punished any 
more than insanity; that criminal drunkenvess should 
be punished in such a manner as not soon to be for- 
gotten. ° 

The number of patients in the Isaac T. Hopper Home 
for the year ending October ist, 1890, was 138—66 new, 
72 old patients. Of the new patients, 40 came from 
Ireland, from New York 18, England 6, Scotland 1, 
Canada 1. Married, 10; single, 5: widows, 51. More 
than balf were between 30 and 40 years old. Thelength 
of time patients acknowledged to have been drinkers 
was: from 1 to 5 years, 4; from 5 to 10 years, 16; 
from 10 to 20 years, 30; from 20 to 30 years, 16. 


TREATMENT OF BAD CASES OF DRUNKENNESS. 


BY OHARLES L. DANA, M.D., m 
Visiting Physician to Bellevue Hospital. 


Two suites of rooms, known as “‘the cells,” in the base- 
ment of Bellevue Hospital are devoted to the care of 
poor persons suffering from the effects of alcobol to 
such an extent that they need medical care. About 3,000 
persons are sent here annually, of whom nearly one- 
third are women. A certain numter are simply cases of 
very bad drunkenness; a large number consists of per- 
sons who have been drinking continuously until they 
are complete physical wrecks, nauseated, sleepless and 
exbausted. The remainder (over one-half), either have. 
or soon develop, the symptoms of delirium tremens or 
alcoholic mania in'some form. 








‘ be, Itdoes not seem right that these people should con- 
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but the decade, thirty-one to forty, includes the most, 
and the number rapidly diminishes after the age of 
fifty. The women are a little the younger. The effect 
of alcohol upon women is worse than it is upon men; 
but we do not see the severer forms of alcoholism 
among women, partly because they do not drink so 
much and partiy because they cannot stand it. Few 
women can drink enough liquor to produce delirium 
tremens. That disease comes on as the result of long 
and excessive indulgence; you never see it before the 
age of twenty or twenty-one. 

We find that the indoor workers suffer the most. 
Men who work eight, nine and ten hours outdoors, 
working hard, do not suffer so much from alcoholism, 
partly because they do not have such achance to drink, 
tho thatis not the only reason. The mechanics, arti- 
sans and small tradesmen furnish the greatest propor- 
tion of cases. One-half the persons are of Irish birth, 
while a little over one-third are native born. The pre- 
ponderance of Irish parentage, even in the native-born, 
is very great. In my own studies of nervous and men- 
tal diseases in connection with immigration I found an 
excessive number of Irish born among the insane and 
neurotic. 

Toe history of a case of acute alcoholism in detail [ 
have often obtained from the patient, and it usually 
rups somewhat as follows: He began to drink two or 
three weeks before reaching the ‘‘ cells.” Having got 
the taste for the liquor, his work has been abandoned 
and he has done nothing out drink day and night ever 
since. He has taken whisky, gin, beer, ale, everything 
that he could get hold of, bad whisky predominating. 
At last he can no longer eat, and even the liquor is not 
well retained, yet he is consumed with a burning thirst. 
His tongue is dry and foul, the bowels are constipated, 
his hands tremble, his knees knock together, and when 
he sits his heels beat a tattoo on the floor. He can get 
no sleep, yet he is exhausted for the want of it. The 
real delirium appears about twenty-four hours after 
abstention from liquor, and is due partly to the with- 
drawal of the stimulant and partly to the starved con- 
dition of the nervous tissues. The popular idea that the 
victim sees snakes and other monsters is not correct. 
The hallucinations and delusions are mainly those of 
being pursued or attacked by some one or some thing; 
very often the fear of fire or of being burned is dom- 
inant. The ideas change rapidly and are always de- 
pressive and painful. In a majority of cases the delir- 
ium lasts from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The 
patient gradually quiets down, and when he has gota 
good sleep convalescence begins. 

The secret of the continuous drinking of this class of 
inebriates lies in the cheap liquor and the treating and 
credit system. There are licensed saloons in the city 
where, for five cents, a man can get a tumblerful of 
whisky, and where the stuff 1s sold in bottles at the rate 
of twenty centsa pint. Two drinks of this fiery fluid 
will, Iam told, completely stupefy or craze a man or 
woman. From slight investigafion of examples I be- 
lieve this to be true. 

There are several varieties of inebriety treated at 
Bellevue Hospital. We have ordinary cases of drunk- 
enness, delirium tremens, of whica there are one or two 
types, and we have mania a potu,or drinking mania. 
This last is a form of insanity; a healthy man will take 
a glass of Jiquor and in five minutes he will be out of 
his head. 

Youcannot draw any hard and fast lines as to the 
effect of liquor on persons. A certain number of 
drinkers, from the beginning, will tend toward dipso- 
mania, owing to hereditary tendencies or an over-sensi- 
tive nervous system. The cases are shaded all the way 
down from the man who keeps himself soaked to the 
periodical inebriate, who only occasionally goes to excess. 
Chronic drunkards have, 1 believe, a shorter ratio of 
life; those who drink to excess periodically have, during 
their intervals of sobriety, a chance to recuperate. 
Sometimes they feel ali the better after a spree, just as 
a person does after an attack of epilepsy. There is no 
doubt, also, that there are a certain number of people 
who can drink liquor in moderation without its doing 
them any harm, but the majority of people cannot do 
it. By the use of liquor the majority of people are 
injured more or less in their stomach, liver or nervous 
system. A minority can drink without harm, temper- 
ately, another minority are practically killed by the use 
of liquor, and a majority are made worse by it. Of 
course the moralist will say you can never tell which 
one can use liquor with safety; but Iam only speaking 
from a scientific point of view. 

The method of treating inebriates at Bellevue is about 
as follows: 

The patients, when they firat come in, are given a 
cathartic and ordered a diet of milk and beef-tea. If 
they reject food they are given powders of bismuth and 
capsicum, or rhubarb and soda. Alchohol is at once 
stopped, unless there are complications of pneumonia. 
In treating some inebriates the rule is to allow them to 
‘* taper off” gradually, this being considered the safer 
plan. At Bellevue, however, we cut the drink off short, 
unless the patient is in very bad shape indeed. In the 
milder cases they are put under a mixture of bromide 
and cholral, with sometimes paraldehyde, taken every 

two hours till sleep results. If this treatment is not 
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effective, a hypodermic injection of morphine and 
amorphous hyascyamine is given, and this is usually 
sufficient. The patients are often put in a padded room 
and left unrestrained, or in a peculiar kind of straight 
jacket, which allows of some movement and does not 
impede respiration. As it is we have to tie most patients 
down, as otherwise they tear their clothes off and de- 
stroy the bedding. The women are more easily control- 
led than the men, for they have not been able to get so 
much liquor into them. Despite all that can be done, 
the patient will sometimes not sleep, or, if he does, the 
sleep is only 4 narcotism, from which he awakes with- 
out being refreshed; the delirium continues, and death 
ensues from exbaustion. 

Something should be done to lessen this great evil of 
excessive drinking. Our health and police boards 
would find a legitimate field of work in preventing the 
sa'e of cheap and poisonous liquors. If the raw whisky 
and stale beer saloons could be closed, the cases of alcohol- 
ism would be lessened at once. ‘Lhere is no salvation in 
malt liquors and light wines, as has often been supposed. 
These drinks, tho relatively harmless in Europe, are not 
well borne by Americans. They produce disorders of 
digestion and of the excretory glands. Americans can- 
not drink, as a rule, without finally injuring them- 
selves; those who can be moderate get along best, prob- 
ably on, pure whiskies and light wines free from sugar 
or acids. 

The cases of alcoholism at Bellevue are more numer- 
ous now than formerly, and are yearly increasing, as 
shown from the following statistics: : 
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In regard to the so-called ‘‘ cures” for drunkenness 
advertised in the newspapers, it may be said that they 
are composed of some strong sedative, opiate or alcohol. 
They contain large doses of a nerve sedative, like opium, 
or they are made from aromatic tinctures that contain a 
good deal of alcohol. The cinchona bark, which is 
nothing more than quinine bark, has always been adver- 
tised as a specific. Chloride of gold, another advertised 
remedy, would be of no use in affecting the nervous 
system. Of any single remedy strychnia is probably the 
best. But each case of inebriety must be treated sep- 
arately, according to the constitution and habit of the 
person. The drugs that physicians use to effett a cure 
are such powerful remedies as strychnia, nitro-giycerin, 
digitalis, etc., and they have to be used with great care. 


THOUGHT AS AFFECTING THE DRINK HABIT. 


BY PRENTICE MULFORD, 
Late Editor of the **White Cross Library.” 





[“‘The White Cross Library,” is a montbly system of 
publication, showing how results may be obtained in all 
business and art, through the force of thought and 
silent power of mind. It was started in Boston in 1886, 
and is now published in New York. Prentice Mulford, 
the author of the tracts, was formerly a well-known 
journalist of New York. Since this article was pre 
pared he has died.} 

The habit of using artificial stimulants comes from ex- 
haustion. Upto the age of twelve or thirteen we do 
not feel the need of a stimulant. Our exhaustion comes 
later on when we get wrapped up in our occupations 
and acquire the bad habit of carrying the mind ahead of 
the body. A person, too, who lives among exhausted 
people, will, before they know it, take on their ex- 
hausted conditions of mind, A strong girl employed in 
a factory, with weaker girls around her who suffer from 
the hard work, will herself suffer, tho she herself may 
be better able to bear the strain. This exhaustion, 
brought about by what we call civilization, leads to the 
use of stimulants. Exhaustion comes also from wast- 
ing your force by letting your mind run ahead of your 
body, to the place you are hurrying to,or the task youare 
going to perform. You are full. of hurry and impa- 
tience, and attempt to crowd the doing of too many 
things in an hour or a day. The hurried, impatient 
mood runs its wire of disorderly thought and slovenly 
act straight through from one act to another, and leaves 
its traces and damage on all. Every impatient act, no 
matter how trivial, costs an unprofitable outlay of 
force or thought. Every impatient act is an act with- 
out a plan. Exhaustion, then, caused in this way— 
overwork, over-ambition, hurry, the waste of thougbt 
or mental force which weakens the body—leads men to 
the use of intoxicants. Itis not neccessary to speak of 
minor social Gauses, tho it may be said that a man is 
mentally affected by the social atmosphere which he is 
in. Go among inebriates or drinking men and you will 
find that unseen agencies are at work leading you to 
alcoholic excess. If your associates are temperate and 
refined, you will be equally affected by their temper- 
ance and refinement. 

I believe that the appetite for liquor can be controlled, 
through the exercise of a certain mental law, within 
the reach of all; that is the law of silent demand, That 
is the power which one mind possesses of silently 
throwing its thought, or desire, or wish, or expectation, 
into another mind, and making such mind wish, desire, 
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think and act in accordance with the other’s wish. 


The man who drinks will crave liquor the more if much 
in the society of those who drink. He will feel the 
craving less if much in the society of the temperate and 
self-controlied. No word or argument, for or against 
the use of liquor, need be made, in these cases, to 
increase or lessen such craving. It comes of the silent 
action of mind upon mind. 

If, in your own mind, you will say in thought that 
you donot expect a friend afflicted with this habit to give 
way to it, he will, through tne force of your mind act- 
ing on his own, be stréngthened to resist the tempta- 
tion. If you will, in mind, always positively see him as 
temperate and self-governed, he will receive from you 
the force, in thought, of temperance and self-govern- 
ment. If several unite in so sending him this thought, 
and so seeirg him in thought, they give him a propor- 
tionately stronger force to resist the uncontrollable 
appetite. They are, then, really praying for him, and 
ptaying in the strongest way. The barkeeper is, in 
many Cases, the most thoroughly self-controlled man-in 
the saloon. He may be always in the midst of liquor 
selling and drinking, but has no terdency to indulge to 
excess, No intemperate barkeeper can retain his posi- 
tion. His employer expects him to be temperate. The 
action of the employer’s mind on the employé is one 
powerful agency in keeping him temperate. The em- 
ployé feelsthe employer’s thought. He has that part of 
the employer's mind which expects, and demands, that 
he shall keep sober, thrown into his own mind, and acts 
in accordance with such mind, 

lf we, in our minds, always see or image a man 
as a drunkard, we are sending him a current of 
thought which will aid the more to keep him intemper- 
ate. Weare helping him to keep before him the image 
of himself asa drunkard. We must not in our minds 
say, ‘‘ I wish he would control himself,” and almost in 
the same thouzht say: ‘‘I expect, or I am afraid he will 
get drunk the next chance he gets.” In so doing we in- 
crease those chances. 

But it may be asked: ‘‘Is not the man a drunkard? 
where is the use of saying he is temperate, when he 
is not, or of seeing him in our minds as temperate 
when he is not?” The real man, in this case, 1s not a 
drunkard. The real man is what that man is in his 
highest aspiration or desire, and it matters not how low 
or degrad:d is the material condition of any human be- 
ing, there remains still in that individual the desire to 
be something better, or the desire to rid himself of an 
appetite or habit which brings him pain. The real per- 
son is the spiritual man or woman. In him or her there 
is always the spark of aspiration} or, in other words, 
the desire for improvement, altho it may be very feebly 
expressed. Itis only the material part of man that is 
in the gutter. With him in our thought, we have noth- 
ing todo. We refuse in mind tosee him. We only see 
in mind that man out of the gutter, erect, clothed, s«lf- 
controlled, and in his right and higher mind. When we 
so see him we are sending him that kind of thought 
and presenting to him the ideal of himself as a true 
man. 

No thought cuts deeper to the heart of an intemperate 
person than the feeling, on his part, that his friends do 
not, in their minds, trust him in the use of jiquor. The 
feeling that the bottle is put out of sight because he has 
entered the room, has made many a man rush from that 
room or place and drink to excess. This is because a 
force or thought has entered into him, telling him that 
he is weak, untrustworthy, and relatively worthless. 
At present too many are handling this gigantic, unseen 
power of thought to keep the drunkard and the criminal 
down, by always seeing him as a drunkard or criminal 
and never forgetting that he has been one. 

A man should never be spoken or thought of as a “‘ re- 
formed drunkard.”- To help keep him self-controlled, 
we need to forget that he has ever been a drunkard. 
We have nothing whatever in our minds to do with him 
asa drunkard. We need to bury the former drunkard; 
bury him so deep in forgetfulness that he can never be 
dug up again. Temperance lecturers create a morbid 
and unhealthy appetite in the hearer by talking drunk- 
enness a whole evening. In the same way, the elabor- 
ate accounts of executions sometimes when read by 
the small boy induce him to hang and torture the cat in 
a spirit of imitation. Is a man made the less an inebri- 
ate from knowing that he is in an ‘ Inebriate’s Home,” 
or an institution called by any name to remind him con- 
tinually of an old fault and an old self, which he needs 
to bury and forget? We have in our minds nothing to 
do with the drunkard of yesterday. Buryhim. Forget 
him. In our thought he is to-day a temperate, self-con- 
trolled man. In our mind we expect and demand him 
so to be. In his own mind he must also hold himself as 
temperate and self-controlled. We are then praying 
and he is praying with us in concert, and in the right 
way. 

If the family at the breakfast-table are each in 
thought saying of the son, whose weakness lies in 
liquor: ‘ I expect he'll go drinking again to-day. I fear 
he’ll go tippling again with his companions,” they are 
waking him feel depressed, weak, untrustworthy, and, 
consequently, all the more liable to resort to drink for 
the sake of temporary stimulation. They should say in 
thought: “‘ He is not going into any excess. He can gov- 
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ern himself. He will govern himself.” These critics who 
may pride themselves on being temperate as regards the 
use of liquor, may be themselves very intemperate as 
regards control of temper or mood, or some other phys- 
ical appetite. They do not know and cannot realize the 
terrible craving coming not only from a morbid appe- 
tite for stimulant, but from a body ignorantly and un- 
consciously exhausted of its vitality. 

{f yours is the uncontrollable appetite for liquor, say 
in your mind not only ‘‘I will conquer this appetite,” 
but “* I have conquered it. It is conquered.” Then your 
real self or spirit has taken a positive, decided hold in 
this matter. The material, the body must follow in 
time. But when your spirit was saying, *‘It’s no use. 
I can’t conquer this appetite. It will ruin me in time,” 
the material part of you was “led of the spirit” in the 
wrong direction. The material appetite may at times 
get the best of the spirit’s aspiration. Yet every time 
you so fail you are taking a stronger hold to control 
yourself, providing in mind you always say, ‘‘I have 
conquered. I am determined to conquer.” The periods 
between your relapses will grow longer and longer. 
You will find the appetite gradually decreasing. The 
cure will be gradual but sure. All permanent cures 
must be gradual. 

I may say that I used liquor immoderately for more 
than thirty years. I suffered thereby in mind, body and 
purse. I became well acquainted with the torments 
that beset the victim of this excess. This uncontrollable 
appetite has been for several years cured and gotten rid 
of, by the means I have just described. I suffer from 
no relapses, tho I do not profess total abstinence. I 
do not believe in the hereditary theory, but I think 
people unconsciously cultivate conditions of mind 
through their associations, which amounts to the same 
thing. If a person changes his condition of mind he 
will change the condition of his body as well. Ican 
testify to the truth of this fact from my own personal 
experience; I am different from what I was ten years 
ago and have no desire to go into any excess whatever. 





THE REFORMATION OF WOMEN. 


BY THE MATRON OF THE RIVERSIDE REST ASSOCIATION FOR 
WOMEN. 





The object of the Riverside Rest is to provide a tem- 
porary home for women recently discharged from the; 
Workhouse, Blackwell’s Island, Rellevue and Charity 
Hospitals, etc., and tosecure forsuch women decent 
and permanent situations, or such other employment as 
may enable them to become and remain self-supporting 
and self-respecting. Our small accommodations, tho 
much larger than those with which the Association was 
first equipped, have compelled us to restrict the number 
for whom provision could be made at any one time, to 
twenty-five. The original design of the institution has 
been maintained, restricting those accepted mainly to 
the class who have,in varying measure, through the 
alcohol habit, fallen under the working of the city laws. 

The women are encouraged by the help of what is 
termed the ‘‘ Outfit Fund,” to provide themselves with 
suitable clothing before going to situations, and to 
return part of its price from their first wages earned in 
service, the managers hoping in this way to encourage a 
better spending of their earnings, and an appreciation of 
the value received. Those best fitted for it are also 
allowed, under proper restrictions, to do outside work 
by the day, as they may be spared from the Home, com- 
pensation for which enables them to lay by earnings 
whicb, when they leave the Home, may help to prevent 
a return to old haunts and temptations, by giving them 
inhand the means of paying for respectable lodgings. 

The birth and training of those who come to us would, 
with few exceptions, but for intemperance, have secured 
them good wages as seamstresses or house servants. 

The work has no picturesque features; its disappoint- 
ments are many and severe. As in the class we deal 
with the descent in the social scale and the mental and 
physical breakdown have been gradual, so must the 
remedial efforts put forth in their behalf be slow in the 
process of development. The temporary means at our 
disposal neceseurily limit the number of cases perma- 
nently cured. Still, from the number of those who have 
gone from us to situations, and from the letters both of 
servants and employers, it would seem that the effort to 
make these unfortunates better and happier members of 
society has not been without encouraging success. 

One reason why some of these women have formed 
the drinking habit lies at the door of the very people who 
have employed them. They have been at service in the 
better class of families where wines and liquors are used, 
and in that way have formed the drinking habit. Only 
a short time since I[ sent a girl from here toa good family 
where they were in the habit of having wine upon the 
table. The lady of the house, of course ina spirit of 
kindness, offered the girl a glass of wine at her dinner. 
This created in the servent the old appetite for liquor, 
which she quickly found opportunities to gratify, and 
in a very few weeks the lady was obliged to discharge 
her. After atime she found her way back to the Rest 
again. Most of our inmates have, at some timeor other, 
been in domestic service. We keep them here for a 

‘month, where they aré employed at sewing and in 


prisons. When they see a woman whom they deem 
worthy of help they sign and give her a card like this: 





RIVERSIDE REST ASSOCIATION, 
No. 310 EAST 26TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

THIS CERTIFIES that the bearer, 


discharged from : 189 
is recommended by me to the RIVERSIDE REST ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


189 





The woman presents this card to us and we take her in. 
These brief statistics will show a year’s work of our in- 
instition: 

Admitted from Jan. ist, 1889, to Jan. Ist, 1890,.......... ..++- 
Sent to institutions and hospitals..................0....e++++ 


in en noo atn abu banth ave decbhe. backees 152 
i oa 0.0 ans 00000 46h 090s Gen cesssoncecs b0atenterdse 91 
EE Ans a6") nie tagirs odeabed cesducededenss oxas 20 
PNGER WEN GAD LULL ooh Gd ce 5. wdblidins cc bdsdccedssecsccacbocs 9 
Received for over night or part of day............-+++-+++.--- 12 
Garments made in sewing room for inmates................. 629 


Number of pieces laundried—fine washing................... 14,169 


NO SPECIFIC CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


BY CHARLES J. PERRY, PHARMAOIST. 








I do not think there is as much excessive drinking, in 
proportion to the population, as there was twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, The general tone of the public is 
against a man’s becoming intoxicated, and that does a 
great deal to lessen the evil. More people may drink 
than in former years, but, with few exceptions, they 
drink more judiciously. It isn’t very often that you 
see a drunken man walking along the street. A Brooklyn 
clergyman, not long since, told a layman how shocked 
he had been at seeing a young man very much intoxi- 
cated on Fulton Street, the leading thoroughfare of the 
city. The layman asked the clergyman some questions. 
It appeared that the reverend gentlemen had walked 
down the street a distance of two or three miles; he had 
seen a great number of people, he didn’t know how 
many, but the number ran up into the thousands. ‘‘You 
only saw one intoxicated man,” said the layman, ‘‘ and 
you ought to think how very small is the proportion of 
drunkenness compared with the mass of sobriety.” 
The clergyman, who was a liberal-minded, fair-dealing 
kind of man, admitted that the point taken was a good 
one, and there wasn’t as much reason to take such a 
gloomy view of society as he had at first supposed. 

An English gentleman was talking to me some time 
ago. He severely criticised some of the manners and 
customs of the Americans, but he ended his tirade by: 
admitting that we were the most temperate people he 
had met all over the world. And, outside of the slums, 
you rarely see cases of drunkenness. So rare a thing is 
it to see an intoxicated man in the better parts of the 
city that, if such a person happens along, all the prome- 
naders turn round and look at him—as a sort of curi- 
osity. 

Of course, a certain number of men in the community 
drink to excess; and the pharmacist whose experience 
has been gained in a large city, sees such cases in the 
early stages of the experience. Sometimes such men 
inherit the habit; but from my observation I should say 
that the excessive strain of work we are under in this 
modern age is the primary cause, in most cases, of the 
use and abuse of stimulants. For instance, take physi- 
cians. Many a sick-call at night would never have been 
made by a doctor when he has been worn out with his 
day’s labor, if it had not been for the use of a stimulant 
to ‘‘ brace him up” for the extra and unexpected exer- 
tion. He really feels worn out, too tired to make an- 
other call; but here is one of his best patients, who de- 
mands that he shall attend him. The consequence is, 
he takes a drink of whisky, and obeys the summons. It 
may be that he is so organized that he should not touch 
liquor, and, possibly, in the end it may do him harm; 
but, all the same, he commenced the habit from neces- 
sity. Lawyers get worn out over their work, and pur- 
sue the same practice; and the same may be said of 
journalists, whose work is particularly arduous, is often 
done at night and in a great hurry. The ambitions of 
many business men lead them to place themselves in 

positions and to accept responsibilities for which they 
are not fitted; their work carries them on beyond the 
amount of physical strength which Nature has given 
them. To use a homely phrase, ‘‘ they have bitten off 
more than they can chew.” The constitrtion of that 
kind of a man is not able to withstand the excessive 
care and worriment growing out of his work. He be- 
comes jaded, worn out, and so he takes an alcoholic 
stimulant in order to catch up in the procession as it 
marches on toward Success. 

Then social life makes a great strain on a man’s 
strength. He comes home tired out with the day’s 
work, and his wife insists that he shall go tosome party, 
or aball. He goes, tho he is tired out and full of care 
and business. He knows that, he ought to be in bed, 
_but feels that he cannot rob his wife and family of so- 
cial pleasure. He indulges in one or two powerful stim- 





‘laundry work. We have missionaries working in the 


The ‘pharmacist’ in a large city deals with many of 
this class of drinking men, and gives them remedies 
when they reach, as they sometimes do, the point of 
excess. Some of these men eat as well as drink too 
much, and have to be treated accordingly. A common 
remedy for the excessive drinker is a preparation made 
of capsicum for the stomach, bromide of potassium, 


‘valerian and ammonia. Chronic drinkers are given 


powders, the chief ingredient of which is strychnia, 
a great nerve tonic. 

It is interesting to note, too, that a great many of this 
class of men express a strong desire to stop the drinking 
habit entirely. It has been their custom, for instance, 
to take a whisky cocktail every afternoon to give them 
an appetite for their dinner. They say they want to 
stop the habit, that the only reason they take the 
stimulant is because it gives them an appetite. The 
pharmacist is able togive them a harmless tonic: which 
will take the place of the liquor. Calisaya, which is the 
active principal of cinchona bark, is a favorite medicine 
used for this purpose and, unless taken to excess, it does 
no harm. Chloral for nervousness is a valuable but 
dangerous medicine to handle. It is all right in the 
hands of a physician where he can watch the patient, 
feel his pulse, and see the effect of the medicine; but the 
dose that a man might, with safety, take ninety times, 
might kill him the ninety-first. 

The proper place to radically cure inebriety is the in- 
ebriate asylum, and there ought to be more of such 
institutions. Then, again, in large cities there ought to 
be places where drinking men could go as a sort of ref- 
uge. A great many really good men drink to excess 
sometimes through some influence or other—sickness 
sorrow, a death in the family, something of that kind. 
There ought to be some place where they could go and 
recuperate. Many a man, for the want of such a place, 
has gradually drifted into confirmed inebriety. If such 
men go to a hotel the temptation of the café is there. 
If they go to a Turkish bath they will find there the op- 
portunity to indulge in liquor. They are not inebriates 
fit for an asylum; to use a common expression, they 
have got *‘ off” for the time being, and they simply want 
the chance of returning to their normal physical state. 

There are various advertised ‘‘ cures” for drunken- 
ness, but there is no such thing as a specific cure any 
more than there is for bald-headedness;: if there was 
such a thing in twenty-four hours it would be heralded 
from one end of the world to the other. These so-called 
cures are a kind of placebo, i.e.,some simple medicine, 
the same as doctors give patients who insist that they 
must have medicine, tho there is really nothing the mat- 
ter with them. One of these ‘‘ cures” for inebriety, 
very largely advertised, is composed of red pepper, and 
cinchona bark, and the makers charge three dollars a 
package for it; it costs a little over acent. It has been 
on the market for a good many years, and I never 
knew a case where it did any good. 

The chloride of gold is a remedy much talked of in the 
West. This is a medicine which is used very rarely. 
The name sounds good tho, and that may have a psycho- 
logical influence on the inebriate. A certain Western 
physician treats drunkards according to this method. 
It seems, according to the Western papers, a society of 
ex-drunkards, who had been treated by this method, was 
formed out in Iowa. When there is discovered any 
absolute specific for the cure of inebriety it will be 
hailed with even greater and more general enthusiasm 
than was the Kcch cure for consumption. Why a man 
drinks to excess depends on the pbysical condition of 
the man. It may be from low spirits caused by a tor- 
pid liver; cure his liver trouble and he will have no de- 
sire to drink because he will not feel “blue.” Each 
individual case of inebriety has to be treated st parately. 
When a man finds he has acquired the habit of drink- 
ing to excess he should consult a physician. Say to 
him, frankly: ‘‘ Here, doctor, I am drinking teo much,” 
just the same as he would consulta doctor for any other 
ailment; and the doctor can easily and successfully 

treat him for his failing. 

New YORK Clry. 


POVERTY AND DRUNKENNESS. 


BY EDWARD MCGLYNN, D.D. 
President of the Anti-Poverty Society. 








I should be sorry to infringe on the domain of the 
medical profession; but it is surely safe to make the 
statement that the vast majority of that profession 
acknowledge the utility and necessity of stimulants. 
Such being the case, it would be a bold thing for a non- 
medical man to take the high ground that the manufac- 
ture and sale of stimulants, even as a beverage, should 
be forbidden. 

I presume that, in a perfectly ideal state of society, 
where individuals should enjoy an ideal state of health, 
there would be no proper use for stimulants, except 
that; even there, there might still be accidental disposi- 
tions which should still call for the temporary use of 
intoxicating beverages. Now, then, we are at present, 
and I am afraid shall be for many a day, very remote 
from these ideal conditions, and, therefore, men, and 
for that matter women, will crave and will have, in 
spite of any possible legislation, the stimulants with 





ulants to brighten himself up for such an occasion, 


which tosatisfy this craving. 
It is‘a mistaken, altho a very common notion, tha 
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the chief cause of poverty and vice is the use and 
abuse of intoxicating liquors. I think, ratrer. that 
poverty is much more frequently the cause than 
the effect of the use and abuse of stimul.-nts. 
It is mere fanatic:l one-sidedness that would 
assert, contrary to obvious facts that are all about 
us, that there is not a great deal of poverty, even 
of the most abject kind among those who are not 
themselves drunkards, nor even the victims of those 
who are. Take as one illustration the case of the thou- 
sand of sewing women making coarse shirts and the 
like, and who, as has been shown time and again, are 
working for starvation wages. hey do not, asa rule, 
drink anything stronger than tea, for one excell: nt rea- 
son, viz., that they cannut afford to drink anything 
else. There are working men and w. men who are paid 
somewnat better wages, yet their condition must be 
said to be one of poverty. They, with their families, 
are huddled together in unsanitary conditions. Toey 
are compelled to cuntent themselves with food in such 
quantity and quaity as is not fit to maintain their 
health und strength. All their surroundings powerfully 
tend to depress their spirits and to make the more sus- 
ceptible suffer an almost irresistible craving for a 
stimulant. They take it for temporary mental as well 
as phy-ival results, to drown their cares for a time as 
well as to tide over physical depression. 

In a very different class of society the overwork, if 
not the under-feeding, produ es precisely simi ar resu!ts; 
in the excessive greed of many men to accumulate 
money and honors, while not a few are working them- 
selves into such conditions as need a stimulant by their 
overzeal in professional or philanthropic work. 

Ido believe in the possibi:ity of such social reforms 
which are demanded by justice as would give to all 
abundant opportu ity of earning a decent living, and 
would give to none the advantages which are now en- 
joyed by certain privileged classes. Jn such a condi 
tion of taings. where none need fear want, none or few 
wou'd be tormented by the results of greed, on the one 
hand, or poverty onthe oth r. In such condi'ions all 
would work with bead or hand; but none need work, and 
but very few would work so much as to impai: their health 
and depress their systems. In such a condition of ex- 
istencemen would lead more natural lives, with such 
alternation of not disagreeable work, or recreation and 
of rest, with such hygienic su roundings and sanitary 
conditions that tney would not need and would, indeed, 
rather loa’h intoxicating drink. 

A great step toward reforming all but the most disso- 
lute druokards among the lower c'asses would be to 
bathe them, clothe them decently, put them into com. 
fortable dwellings, give them pleasant surroundings, 
with sufficient recreation. A great step towaid reform 
ing the drunkards among the rich would be to make 
such conditions as would compel those who are now the 
idle rich to work for their tiving; and to diminish the 
need and the inducement of the industrious rich to con- 
tinue their excessive and unnecessary toil. 

I have spoken so far in a general way as to the broad- 
est cau-es of intemperance. I do not ignore other 
causes. I believe that there is a hereditary taint in 
some drinkers, which, however, could, in proper sur 
roundings, be readily overcome, and, in a generation or 
two, extirpated. ldo not overlook the treating habit, 
whic», among business men, at times leads them to 
think it for their business interests to drink when other- 
wise they would not. Nor should the social customs be 
forgotten, that so largely encourage the drinking habit. 
As to this, it may be said that, while total abstinence 
should oe pre-ched to very many as a necessary means 
of avoiding excrss, and while such a practice should 
even be inculcated upon others as a matter of whole- 
some example, yet, for my part, I could never bring my- 
self to denounce a very moderate use especially of light 
wines or similar beverages, if men find that such use 
conduces to social cheer and happiness. lL cannot un- 
derstand how any one who accepts as a religious guide 
the terching of the Old or the New Testament can abso- 
lutely condemn the use of wine or even strong drink as 
sinful, and to be altogether done away with. 

I quit» agree with the views of Judge Kilbreth to the 
effect that the sa oon is the poor mans club house, and 
that often he is forced to go there for rest and pleasure 
after a hard day’s work. That thought was subs an- 
tially in my mind when I spoke, a moment ago, of the 
unp easant surroundings of the poor which drive them 
to seek alleviation, not merely in a stimulant, but in the 
more pleasant surroundings of the beer salocn, or the 
liquor store. As a partial remedy. while waiting and 
working for that system of justice which would abolish 
poverty, a great deal can be done to alleviate tho-e con- 
sequences that iead so largely tointemperance. Properly 
mavaged coffee houses might be made to become the 
poor man’s c ubs instead of the liquor saloons, with op- 

portunities for innocent recreation, games and the like. 
By ali means we should throw open the pub ic museums 
and art galleries on Sundays—the poor man’s only boli- 
day. We should have more parks, more free and public 
concerts, and at public expense: greater facilities for 
bathing in both winter and summer. 

In regard to the efficacy of long terms of imprisonment 
as a means of reforming drunkards, I believe it is the 
common experience that severe punishment for minor 
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off: nses only results in sending the prisoner out, after 
he has served his term, more help!ess or more hardened 
than when he went in; and therefore,1 ss amenable 
than before to moral restraints and more tempted, if 
possible, than before to intemperince. I think that 
under existing systems our prisons are little, or not at 
all reforma:ory, but simply penal, t.e., serving the pur- 
pose of protecting society from those who, for a time, 
are safely locked behind bars and the other purpose of 
deterring people from committing crime by fear of pun- 
ishment. 

In regard to the recommendation of the Roman 
Catholic Council at Baltimore, some years ago to the 
effect that Catholics engaged in the liquor busine s 
should end: avor, as soon as possible, to get out of it, 
etc , it would seem that it hash d but very little effect. 
That the recommendation has had but little effect is 
evidenced by the fact that everywhere, now, several 
years since the Council met, Catholics, in fair ,ropor- 
tion to their numbers at least, are engaged in the liquor 
business; also, by the fact that the Catholics who 
would be inclined to go into such an industry are not 
likely to sacrifice th ir business interests for the mere 
advice of the Bishops in Council; ail the mure since 
the Bishops did not, and could not trutbfully teach that 
the business is in its-If a sinful or unlawful one. It 
must be very obvious that if it be not sinful or un awful 
todrink stimulants, it cannot be sinful or unlawful for 
somebody else to sell the stimulan's. Very probably 
their lordships, the Bishops, after composing their pas- 
toral letter, enjoy+d a glass or two of wine the same day 
at theirdinn+r. Some man must have sold that wine. 
It is hardly fair tomake out that the wholesale liquor 
dealer, or he who sells only in targe parcels to families, 
is essentially different from the retail liquor seiler. 

T.e statements of Mr. Prentice Mulford, of the 
** White Cross Librsry,” on the influence of wind upon 
the drunkard are quite interesting. 1 have no doubt, from 
what | have read and observe J, that there are frequently 
mysterious influences exerted by mind upon mind, even 
ataaistance. Without going further into that question 
it is certainly unquestionable tnat the encouraging in- 
fluence of domestic surroundings and the spirit of hope- 
fulness shown on the part of the family and friends of 
the excessive drinker that he can and wili do better, is 
a powerful help toward bis reformation. 

The question is asked, wht influence the confessional 
in the Catho-ic Church has on reforming the excessive 
user of intoxicating drink. In reply, 1 would say that 
I have the greatest faith in the supernatural efficacy 
of the Chistian sacraments to cure ali manner of 
spiritual maladies, including drunkenness and intem- 
perance. The confessional not only gives all the salu- 
tary discipline that the very act. of confession involves, 
which is like a spiritual emetic, but, as 1 beiieve with 
the Church, by the efficacy of the supernatural grace 
which is conveyed by the sacrament of penance, re- 
ceived in the absolution, bas the effect of reconstructing 
anew a man’s moral character. 

Some Protestants may say tbat the confessional affords 
the Catholic drunkard an encouragement to drink, 
knowing that he can easily confess and receive, absolu- 
tion. In answer to this objection, it may be said that 
the chronic drunkards are those who do not go to con- 
fession. The fact that a man does go is pretty good 
evidence that he desires to reform. 





THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY’S 
NOBLE WORK. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 





OnE of the chief hindrances to the success of the tem- 
perance reform in this country is the want of thorough 
organization and a solid pecuniary basis. The liquor 
sellers are closely banded together, with unlimited 
pecuniary resources at their disposal; th: re is no oli- 
garchy in the land that compares with them in power 
and far-reaching influence. They hold a rod of terror 
over a vast number of political journals; sometimes 
they buy up newspapers outright. We‘ children of the 
lignt” cannot be expected to compete with the ‘‘ children 
of darkness” in their peculiar and unscrupulous tactics 

In Great Britain the friends of temperance are far su- 
perior to us in the matter of organizaticn. The United 
Kingdom Alliance bas for its object the enactment of 
prohibitory legislation; and for the dissemination of 
their views they raise a vast amount of money; in one 
year a “guaranty fund” of $300,000 was subscribed! 
Some of the supporters of the Alliance have complained 
that the practical results accomplished thus far in parlia- 
mentary legisiation have not been worth the.money ¢x- 
pended. The chief agencies for the diffusion of total ab- 
stinence principles ar , the Nationa! Temperance League 
of England, and two similar Leagues for Scotland and 
Ireland. These are admirable, specimens of compact or- 
ganization. The English League has its headquarters 
and publication house in Paternoster Row, London; and 
its local branches extend all, over the Kingdom. Lec- 
turing ag+nts are sept out from headquarters to hold 
mee ings and deiiver addresses every week in the great 
cities and the small villages. The League has such a 
large constituency in London alone that, at their recent 





anniversary, the great audience room of Exeter Hall 
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League is a fair match for its sou’hern neighbor in the 
efficiency of its machinery. There is also a Church of 
England Temperance Society, with the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Wilberforce and other 
eloquent men on its platf. rms, and several rich noble- 
men contributing to its funds. 
Woat have we to show in this country? There is, in 
the first place, the Prohibition Party, which is not a so- 
ciety, but a political party, aiming at civil legislation, 
and employing the methods of political organizations. 
Then we have the Orders of Good Templars, Templars of 
Honor,. and Sons of Temperance. These are very 
efficient in their way, and d» a noble work; but they dre 
limited to a certain degree by the fact that they are 
what are called secret societies, »nd work chiefly in 
their own lodge ro ms. In point of organization for the 
spread of total abs inence princip es, the wimen of 
America are far in advance of the men. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union—which has recently been 
divided into two national bodies, t e one partisan, and 
the other non-partisan—is a prodigiously widespread 
and compactly organized piece of machinery. It ex- 
tends to almost every town in the republic, and vast in- 
deed is tre .ood which it has accomplished. As long as 
these Unions adhere to their great purpose of using 
moral, religious and educational me: bods for the spread 
of temperance, they will continue to accomplish blessed 
results, Women have the gift of continuity in whatever 
they undertake. 

It was to meet a great want in our land that the Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Puvlication House was 
founded twenty-six years ago. There was a lamentable 
lack of a tempérance literature such as they have in 
Great Britain. The National Society, therefore, deter- 
mined to make as their foremost object the supply of 
such a lit-rature for popular consumption. A ‘ board 
of publication” was appointed and composed of able 
men who devote their time and attention gratuitously 
to the examination of manuscripts, and the issue of 
volumes, tracts and leaflets. As the result of a quarter 
of a century's labor, tbe Society can now show in its 
rooms—at No. 58 Reade Street, New York—no less than 
two thousand publications of various sizes! Several of 
these discuss the medical and scientific aspects ef our 
Reform. A large number of otbers are out and-out 
Probibition weapons; and in every campaign for the 
suppression of the liqguor-dens, our Society has furnished 
a large amount of theammunition. We have published 
472,081 volumes of attractive Sunday school books, and 
issue a children’s. Temperance Bunner; for an ounce of 
prevention is worth many pounds of cure. A Jarge 
number of vigorous pens have prepared a literature of 
lotal Abstinence that ought to be circulated by the mil- 
lion. A whole generation has come on the stage of 
action that nee*s an elementary education as to the 
nature of alcoholic drinks, their insidious danger, and 
the wisdom of en ire abstinence as the only safeguard. 
There is no more inviting field for this kind of instruc- 
tion than among the colored people of the South; and 
every year our Society has expended several thousands 
of do lars in furnishing both lecturers and literature for 
the Negroes. 

In the present condition of things it seems to be very 
desirable that there should be at least one central place 
where temperance men and women of all sects and 
colors and shades of political opinion can stand together 
without conflicts or jealousies. Just such a common 
standpoint is furnished by the National Temperance 
Society. Our only shibboleth is—‘‘Are you opposeu to 
bo h the bottle and the dramshop?” If so, yuu are wel- 
come to work with us; we do not agitate any outside 
issues like ‘* female suffrage,” or any question that be- 
songs to partisan politics. The founder and first presi- 
dent of the Society, the Hon. William E. I odge, was an 
earnest Pronibitionist; but his frequent expression was 
that if he could not get the whole loaf at once he would 
take acrust. The lamented Gen. Clinton B, Fisk was to 
the last the Cha rman of our Finance Committee, and 
onve said to me: ‘** Tnere is no mo e important temper- 
ance organization on this continent than this National 
Society and publication house.” . 

Anasscciation, with so broad and catholic a basis, and 
yet so derinite a purpose, ought to insure a powerful 
support from all genuine friends of our Reform. Yet 
during the last year we received only $7 000 in donations 
and $6,253 in legacies, of which $5 000 was the bequest 
of the late Wm, B. Spooner, of Boston. The Wm. E. 
Dodge Fund and John L. Blair Fund yield us $1,100 an- 
nually. If we had nor sold $40,000 worth of our publi- 
cations last year wes ould be bankrupt. Toe Christian 
churches of the land ought to contribute to our support; 
but very few of them doit. A single prominent church 
(the Lafayeite Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brook'yn) 
has s«nt us annual contributions—the total aggregate of 
which amounts to $5 600. During the twenty-six years 
of its useful life, the Society has received $1 250,000; but 
five-siaths of all this sum came from the sale of its pub- 
lications. A large portion of cur donations comes from 
less than a dozen benevvient institutions. If God bad 
not sent his ravens to feed our Ehjah, the old hero 
would have starved to death longago. A more unselfish 
organization never existed. We grind nobody's axes, 
and promote nobody’s pecuniary or politicai interests. 











was packed with three thousand people. The Scottish 


Our indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Stearns, has surren- 
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dered, from sheer love of the cause, the large pecuniary | man, serves truth, not art. Art follows him and gath- 


profits his talents might have earned in other direc- 
tions. 

The crying need of the temperance movement to-day 
is the multiplication of local societies in every town and 
hamlet of the land. Such societies should hold public 
meetings to arouse public sentiment in favor of total 
abstinence, and the suppression of the saloons. The 
literature to feed such organizations can be furnished by 
a central and catholic national society—just as the 
American Bible Society now furnishes Bibles for the 
whole land. In turn these local organizations, by dona- 
tions and purchases, should feed the treasury of the 
central Publication House. It was for the high purpose 
of helping to educate the American people in opposition 
to the drink and the dramshop that the National Tem- 
perance Society was established. In a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has wrought splendid service. That service 
would be enlarged tenfold if all the friends of our great 
Reform would rally to its support, aud send their con- 


tributions to its hungry treasury. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BEFORE STYLE. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


In reading Mr. Cabot’s admirable *‘ Memoir of Emer- 
son,” one notices how early the leading ideas of Emer- 
son’s life began to crop out in his journal and letters, 
The sage was certainly a born Emersonian. These ideas 
are, the sufficiency of man to himself, or self-reliance; 
the indifference of time or place; thesupremacy of the 
moral law; the fragmentary character of all great men 
(excepting Shakespeare). Out of these ideas, his teach- 
ings grew as out of a fertile soil. At certain times he 
seems to have summarized his teachings under the head 
of one idea. Thus in 1840 he wrote: 

“In all my lectures [ have taught one doctrine, namely, 
the infinitude of the private man. This the people accept 
readily enough and even with loud commendation as long 
as [ call the lecture Art, or Politics, or Literature, or the 
Household; but the moment I call it Religion they are 
shocked, tho it be only the application of the same truth 
which they receive everywhere else to a new class of 
facts.” 

The question suggests itself whether this partiality 
for particular ideas and principles adds to, or detracts 
from, the value of a literary man. Is ita weakness or 
asource of strength? It is true the majority of bril- 
liant and talented writers of an age do not stand for 
anything in particular. The chief thing about them is 
their talent, their literary gift. This is true of such 
men as Hazlitt, De Quincey and Macaulay in England 
and of Whipple, Taylor, Poe and others, in this coun- 
try. Neither De Quincey nor Macaulay make any per- 
manent mark upon the spirit of their age; neither did 
Dr. Johnson in the region of ideas upon his, nor Addi- 
son nor Swift upop theirs. Great talents, but no new 
quickening power! 

But the same cannot be said of such men as Carlyle, 
Mill, Coleridge, Arnold, Emerson—each of whom is the 
spokesman of certain definite principles. They were 
born to utter and illustrate certain truths. I think this 
state of things is to be mainly accounted for from the 
fact that profoundly serious, earnest and truth-loving 
minds formerly found an outlet in the Church; now the 
same order of mind turns to literature or science, and 
in these tields make an impression beyond the reach of 
the merely brilliant and versatile writer. He has the 
talent and he has the conviction besides. Such a man 
as Emerson attracts us no less by the quality of the 
touch he conveys than by the quality of genius that 
conveys it, while in Macaulay the literary genius 
alone occupies our attention. Saint Beuve had an ad- 
mirable talent; but had he any moral lift? Did he ap- 
peal toanything but taste? Now that Victor Hugo is 
gone, is there any writer in France who stands for any- 
thing more than literary genius? Taine is a philosopher, 
and is committed to certain ideas; but has he any spir- 
itual charm, any value of power in and of himself, 
apart from the admirable method which he applies to 
literary and historical questions? He gives us truth of 
a certain sort; but does he communicate to us an im- 
pulse that is better than truth? I had rather have M. 
Taine’s truth than that of Victor Hugo; but the latter 
was not merely a talent, he was a great personality. 

The name of Renan also occurs to one. But does one 
ever feel anything more than admiration for Renan, any 
love or reverence? Js he not too literary, too entirely 
under the sway of the literary and artistic spirit? One 
seems to feel that the underlying master impulse of all 
should not be literary, but moral or scientific; in 
other words, entirely serious. Renan writes eloquent- 
ly and suggestively, and is devoted to what he calls 
science; but, after all, we feel that the chief thing 
about him is his Jiterary and artistic faculty—that he 
is not a great person,a great character. One would 
hardly expect to be helped by him or stimulated and 
strengthened in his inmost being. Probably all the 
characteristic French writers like Renan and Saint 
Beuve lack something to us who have been fed on Eng- 
lish literature. Isit moral fiber and moral purpose they 
lack? They bave not, for instance, the sericusness of 
Millet, who was as earnest with his brush as Carlyle 
with his pen. The greatest writer serves life, serves 











ers up and makes much of what hedrops. Much as one 
finds to criticise in Victor Hugo, he is yet entirely seri- 
ous, and the art impulse in him waits upon something 
deeper. Rousseau was more seriousthan is Renan, tho 
far less wise, far less catholic. 

Literature must become thoroughly earnest and seri- 
ous to hold its own against science. It, too, must have 
something to say. I1t is a diversion, an amusement, no 
longer. It must do its share of the world’s work. But 
thou shalt be disinterested. Truly; but thou shalt also 
be in earnest, and have a real message to deliver. The 
writer who does not stand for some definite thought or 
principle more fully than any man before him, has a 
poor chance of influencing, how much so ever he may 
entertain, his age. 

A recent and popular British author says the main 
office of literature is to please, or amuse. Is there no 
real, serious work for it to do, then, but only to skate up 
and down over the deeps and over the shallows of life, 
cutting pretty flourishes for the entertainment of the 
lookers on? Literature must please, must entertain; 
but if it does only this, the direful prediction of the 
London Times, as quoted by Matthew Arnold—viz., that 
in a century hence everybody will be reading science, 
and nobody reading literature—will uvdoubtedly be ful- 
filled. Who of the living poets and writers of to-day 
have probably permanently influenced men’s lives, 
changed or deepened the currents of their thoughts, en- 
larged their capacity for love, for rational enjoyment 
of life, for higher living and nobler thinking? Who are 
those who have not stopped with the mind, but have 
penetrated the spirit? It would not be easy to answer, 
at least for all readers. Tennyson undoubtedly renders 
the spirit, and there are plenty of readers who aver the 
same of Browning; but perhaps no one would seriously 
make the claim for Swinburne. 

Ruskin had a gospel to preach, but our ears are becom- 
ing rather tired of it. Newman was a fine and gentle 
spirit, but not a great force; he was a re-actionist and 
spoke no word that the younger generations will be 
eager to hear. On the other hand, has not Carlyle keyed 
up many a man’s soul toa higher and braver pitch of 
endurance? Has not Emerson quickened the moral and 
spiritual growth of his age and country? Froude isa 
charming writer, but is he also the spokesman of any 
deep movement, or aspiration, or want of his land and 
times? Or is he equipped with an original set of prin- 
ciples, adequate to acriticism of our teeming modern 
life? 

Weall admire Hawthorne,Longfellow, Bryant, Irving, 
etc., the steady influence of these writers is to refine 
and elevate, but probably no one of them ever spoke 
the word of fate to any private soul, or carried any 
other gifts to men than those of pleasing, literary 
forms. 

The charm of good literature is precious, but the 
great illuminating power of a mind like Goethe's, 
or the religious significance of a mind like Words- 
worth’s, or the clarifying touch of a mind like Arnold’s 
—these things are higher in value than any literary 
parts however brilliant and versatile. Some books, 
some writers, knock the fetters from the mind. John 
Stuart Mill has recorded what a revolution Words- 
worth’s poetry wrought in his nature; the reading of 
‘‘ The Laocoon,” Macaulay says,was an era in his mental 
life, and Mr. Conway has lately told us what an effect a 
few lines from Emerson had upon him. Literature 
must have some higher purpose than merely to please 
to make such things possible. 

All minds of the very first order add new territory to 
the mental and spiritual domains of the race. Good 
culture of the old fields, invaluable as it is, is not 
enough. The boundaries of knowledge must be ex- 
tended. The literary man who is not also in some meas- 
ure a philosopher will fail to reap the most lasting 
honors, 

West Park, N. Y. 
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AHMED VEFYK PASHA. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 











THERE are some things worthy of note in the life and 
character of the above-named Ottoman statesman, who 
died in Constantinople, in the month of April last. 

He was an honorary member of the American Orien- 
tal Society, and of many learned societies in England, 
France and Germany. 

He was a firm and distinguished friend of Robert Col- 
lege, and the original owner of the ground which con- 
stitutes the site of the college. His advice and influence 
in the long contest for permission to build were of great 
value, ; 

His parentage and early history were unique. He 
bad Greek and Jewish, as well as Turkish blood in his 
veins; and he had the best characteristics of these three 
races, with few of their vices. 

His father intended him for diplomacy from his child- 
hood, and his very early mastery of the Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian languages presaged his career, 

He was sent to Paris to complete his training, where 
he studied for nine years, holding most of the time the 
position of an attaché to the Ottoman Embassy. 








He was twice Grand Vizier, Ambassador to Persia, 
Ambassador to France, Minister of Public Instruction, 
Special Commissioner to Rumania, Inspector General of 
the Asiatic Province, with large powers conferred by 
the Sultan Abdul Medjid, whom he always pronounced 
the most finished gentleman he had ever known. This 
responsible and laborious office took him to Arabia. He 


admired the Arabs in a certain way. He was astonished 


at their wit, their wisdom, their folly, their learning, 
their stupidity, piety, weakness, generosity, hospitality 
and supreme ‘‘ cussedness.” 

During all the time I was building Robert College [ 
had a standing invitation to take a cup of tea with him 
at four P. M. in his magnificent library. As it vas only 
a five minutes walk thé invitation was gladly aceepted 
and often enjoyed. His library was a fireproof building 
in his garden and held 5,000 volumes,about equally divi- 
ded between Oriental and Occidental authors. He was a 
great reader, and had a memory like that of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby that could forget nothing. Naturally, there 
was nothing in the history or condition of the Turkish 
Empire that he was not acquainted with, but he seem- 
ed to be equally familiar with the diplomacy and dis- 
tinguished men of Europe, and his criticisms were often 
acute, eloquent, and sometimes very pungent. He 
always had a deep distrust and dislike of Louis Napo- 
leon whose Oriental policy befooled the Turks, 

He was an enthusiast ir his admiration of Shakes- 
peare. Hecould repeat with great power the choicest 
passages in ‘‘ Hamlet” and could write the English cor- 
rectly but always refused to converse in it. 

He one day made a witty comparison between Shakes- 
peare and Moliére, and the English and French peculi- 
arities. Shakespeare was difficult of translation. As an 
Englishman always makes an awkward foreigner, so 
Shakespeare could never put on a foreign coat, but 
Moliére was so witty and funny that you can’t help 
translating him. As proof he took up a formidable 
manuscript into which he had transferred ‘‘ Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui” into “ Bureaucratic Turkish ” in order to 
ridicule that style, which he declared to be infamously 
absurd, and read for half an hour with explosiors of 
laughter. His translation was printed, and I believe 
acted in the Sultan’stheater. He could not have donea 
more unpopular thing, as many of his readers were those 
who prided themselves upon having made the very dif- 
ficult attainment of this detested style. 

As to language the Persian was the language of poe- 
try. He sometimes amused himself with poetry, but he 
he always fell into the Persian, It was the language of 
everything beautiful in Nature, the language of love, of 
all social interests and passions. But no Persian poet 
ever rose to the level of the prophet Isaiah, nor indeed 
has any English poet risen to that level. The prophet 
dwells in a higher region. His poetry has never been 
equaled for beauty, splendor and power. 

In turning to the Psalms, he said he had found their 
moral support very great. ‘‘Our refuge is in God,” falls 
from every Mussulman’s lips when he is in any perple x- 
ity, and that is the spirit of the Psalms. 

As a Moslem he believed in the divine character of 
the Old Testament, He always ably defended that side 
against French infidels and German rationalists. 

Some twenty years ago he gave before a Turkish 
scientific association a course of lectures on Cosmogony. 
He very ably defended the substantial agreement of the 
Mosaic account of creation with modern science. His 
treatment of the subject showed that he had carefully 
read the best authors on both sides. As the lectures 
were open to the public many Greek Armenians and 
Jews attended and listened to him with delight and 
amazement. 

They were, however, still more amazed to hear him 
declare that the Koran is also in harmony with science 
and contains wrapped up in its wonderful sayings the 
seeds or germs of all modern progress. 

Whatever may have been his interior convictions he 
always maintained the position of a devout Mussulmap. 
He saw so much of the abominable drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness and corruption of the so-called Christians 
around him that he probable felt a proud moral superi- 
ority to Christians in general. 

His governorship of Brisa and the great province of 
whichit is the capital brought out his peculiar character- 
istics in a very strong light. Visiting Brisa just after 
he had been recalled his administration and achieve- 
ments were the general subjects of conversation. He 
found so many scandalous perversions of the public 
funds that he doubled the imperial revenue of the 
province by restoring them to the treasury. 

A voted rich old mudir, a tyrant in his little sphere, 
sent him word that he bad every thingin perfect order, 
and he wanted no visit from him to disturb things. 
Ahmed Vefyk immediately sent the head of the police 
with an armed force, and with orders to seize and bind 
and bring the mudir to Brisa, and expose him in that 
condition in the marketplace. All Brisa ran together 
to see the sight. A guard protected him from outrage 
and insult; but he could not shut his eyes to the proofs 
of a general rejoicing. His proud spirit at length broke 
down, and he promised the mest absolute obedience to 
the Governor’s orders. He was let go, a wiser and a 
humbler man. 

The Governor’s popularity with the people was greatly 
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increased by the rigor with which he compelled the 
rich Turks to pay their debts to Christians and Mussul- 
mansalike. As an instance this was narrated,with many 
needless amplifications. 

An Armenian appealed to him against a pasha, then 
out of office and rioting in his wealth. The debt had 
been twice proved just in the courts and payment or- 
dered, but the Pasha had taken no noticé of the deci- 
sions. Ahmed Vefyk told him the debt had been twice 
proved in the courts, and he must pay it. He had to 
stop cursing the Armenian as a Christian dog, and fix a 
day for payment. The day passed, and the Pasha did 
not appear. * Let him take his time,” said the Gov- 
ernor; ‘‘ he shall pay you every piaster.” After some 
days had gone by the Pasha, thinking nothing more 
would be done, drove into the park with his two fine 
horses and carriage. _ 

Ahmed Vefyk sent him a polite invitation to call and 
consult about certain affairs of the Governor. He was 
delighted with his long and interesting interview until 
an_officer entered, with some papers and a bag of money! 
The Governor silently examined them, counted the 
~ money and, pushing a small sum toward the astonished 
Pasha, said: ‘‘ Your horses have been sold at auction by 
my orders. I take from the sum the amount of your 
debt. The balance is yours; take it, and go in peace, 
Allah emanet olsun—I commit you to the divine care.” 

The polite Oriental would never say ‘‘Take it and 
clear out and go to the bad place”; but the Pasha in- 
ferred the intensity of meaning in the polite and pious 
terms and silently disappeared. 

The Governor showed special kindness to our mission- 
ary, Mr. Richardson. He had been in his place a long 
time when Mr. Richardson called to complain of pools 
of stagnant water threatening the health of his own 
and of some other families. ‘*How is it, Mr. Richardson, 
that all the respectable men of Brisa called upon me at 
onee, and now I see you for the first time?” Mr. Rich- 
ardson made a reply that placated and pleased him; and 
he said: ‘- Your complaint shall be looked into to-morrow 
morning.” What was Mr. Richardson’s surprise to see 
a train of carts with cartloads of earth and gravel, and 
a train of donkeys with basketloads, until the place was 
filled up, smoothed off, and planted with young trees. 

He could not remain in power long. The whole offi- 
cial and wealthy class of the great province combined 
against him and compassed his recall. 

Ahmed Vefyk was a man of irrepressible energy 
when he had anything todo worthy of his steel. He 
was despotic, but he was just and honest. In legal 
judgment he treated Jews, Christians and Moslems 
alike. Altho he had held so many high offices, he lived 
in great simplicity, and died poor. 

By order of the Sultan the expenses of his funeral 
were paid from the Imperial Treasury. It was con- 
ducted with impressive solemnities and was a magnifi- 
cent testimonial to his remarkable character and career. 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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COLLEGE OFFICERS AND THE MINISTRY. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., 
President of Adelbert College and of Western Reserve University. 








A CIRCULAR LETTER lies before me asking me to urge 
students to become ministers. The letter is in every 
respect fitting. The letter embodies and disseminates a 
common conception of the work of the college officer— 
to persuade students to enter the ministry. The con- 
ception is right. Are not the colleges formed for the 
sake of the Church? aud what is the Church without 
the ministry? 

But the idea is common that the college professor or 
president may be supposed to use compulsion, of a cer- 
tain sort, in causing students to choose the ministry. It 
is not infrequently suggested that it is his duty to em- 
ploy his official position almost to oblige men to enter 
this profession. The college officer is not doing what 
he may do and ought to doif he does not leave the im- 
pression on every Christian student that the student is 
doing despite to the blood of the cross if he fail to be- 
come a preacher. ‘‘If I were a college president I 
would just make these men be ministers” was said to me 
by an able and distinguished Congregational minister. 
Through sermon and chapel talk and private conference 
the students should be told that they must not be law- 
yers or doctors or merchants, that these callings do not 
for a single instant approach in worthiness the vocation 
of the clergyman. They must be ministers. No ordi- 
nary defect in utterance, no present disincliuation to 
scholarly pursuits, no lack of a ‘‘call” of the inner voice 
should be suffered to exclude the student. The college 
officer should draft the student into this form of Chris- 
tian service, as the preacher of St. Andrew’s Chapel 
drafted John Knox into the ministry. 

With such a conception one may easily and much 
sympathize. The need of ministers is so dire, the bless- 
edness of the ministry is so rich, the inexperience of 
the student is so great, that the college officer has much 
apparent justification in employing such a method. The 
declining proportion of graduates who become ministers 
is simply alarming. We are rapidly on the way of hav- 
ing an uneducated ministry. Should we not lay our 
college ax to the root of the tree of the students’ will 
adverse to the ministry? 
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But it is to be said that it isa very serious responsi- 
bility for a college professor or president to give the 
impression to every Christian student that he ought to 
be a minister. , 

It is a very serious responsibility to say to the Chris- 
tian man that he is a deserter from the cause if he fail 
to be a clerical standard-bearer. It isan awfully solemn 
thing any way to call a man to preach the Gospel. One 
of the most eminent of Presbyterian ministers—a 
preacher and a pastor whose work is not open to the 
charge of a lack of earnestness—said to me that he had 
never asked a man to be a minister. The responsibility 
was too great. Eaclr individual must interpret his own 
duty, as his own duty he must do. 

It should be clearly said that such a method of dra- 
gooning is not the method for securing the largest num- 
ber of candidates for this best of all callings, College 
men can be led to almost any duty; driven, never. Ifa 
college president venture to say that the students shall 
not sit on a fence, the students are very much inclined 
to siton a fence. In this respect, as in most respects, 
the nature of the college man is quite like the nature of 
every man. If, therefore, the impression conveyed by 
the administration of the college is that, so far as possi- 
ble, it will impel every student to the choice of the min- 
istry, the result will be inevitable of an increasing de- 
termination against the ministry. Such a method may 
succeed with men whose wills are as weak as their intel- 
lects are dull; but in the case of men of large vision, of 
noble regard for the fitness of things, of strong self- 
respecting character, such a method is an automatic 
failure. It is the same result which follows in the fam- 
ily from the same method. Parents who are constantly 
dinning in the ears of sons their duty to become munis- 
ters, are leading their sons rather toward either spir- 
itual indifference or downright rascality than toward 
the ministry. It is a form of parental compulsion 
toward a definite course of a whole lifetime which a 
true boy resents. It tears into shreds that sense of trust 
which a son loves to feel his parents have in him—a 
sense which is the mightiest deterrment against that son 
doing wrong, a sense which, if absent, lets wrongdoing 
become as easy to a boy as the pouring of water down 
hill. 

Yet the college officer should urge his students to be- 
come mininters rather than to become lawyers. The 
character and the purpose of the college constitute such 
urging a right and even a duty. But the college officer 
should be very, very wise as to his method of persua- 
sion. He should impress the student that his chief 
wish for the student is to aid him in making his life of 
the largest usefulness. Such an assurance the college 
professor will have no difficulty in giving to the student. 
The next step is for the officer to endeavor to convince 
the student that the ministry offers the opportunity of 
the largest usefulness. This step, too, it should not be 
hard to take, The demand for ministers, the over- 
crowding of ‘other professions than the clerical, the 
breadth of the work of the minister in socisl reform and 
philanthropic endeavor, the opportunity which the min- 
istry offers for the employment of every faculty and of 
every facility in labor, the need of the presentation of 
the spiritual in an age of materialism, all these persua- 
sive facts as wellas thedirect positive command of 
Christ to preach the Gospel, the officer should present to 
the student in fullness of statement, in sympathy of 
personal regard,in appreciation of the importance vf the 
choice of life’s work. Sucha method will not cause 
every student to choose the ministry. Itmay not prompt 
every student to choose the college who ought to choose 
it. It may prompt some to choose it who, it must be 
confessed, ought not to choose it. But it is the method 
which, Iam bold enough to believe, will be more effect- 
ive than any other in securing oneof the great ends 
for which colleges exist. 

CLEVELAYD, O. 
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PURE OR MIXED. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











THE other day I wrote ashort paper on the subject of 
keeping the blood of the Negro untainted. When that 
paper was printed 1p THE INDEPENDENT I felt that it 
would (as it has done) stimulate thought and lead to 
discussion. Let me now say that no man in the world 
feels a deeper interest in the future welfare of the 
Negro race than I do, and no man is further from lay- 
ing so much as a straw in the way of the best interests 
of the individuals of that race whether of the whole or 
of mixed blood. 

What I said in my other paper has been comewhat 
misconstrued, I fear, by both white and colored readers 
who found the weight of my suggestions pressing un- 
comfortably upon certain corns made by tight shoves, 
I did not blame any Negro of the mixed blood for being 
what he is; I now say that I do blame white men; I lay 
at the door of white men the crime of having 
tainted the blood of the Negro. Not one mulatto in five | 
hundred in the South is the result of a Negro’s seeking, | 
The white man has sought the relation and has planned | 
the act which has resulted in bringing into the world a} 
being neither white nor black, a being craving and | 
yearning and yet unable to be a positive, distinct mem- 











ber of either original race division, 
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Not one mulatto in five thousand in the South is a 
legitimate child. He is the offspring of crime, This 
fact taints his blood, not with the act of shame which 
attended his begetting; he is not to blame for anything; 
but in his veins runs the blood of a white man who was 
not, in native character, above illicit connection with a 
Negro. This fact, considering the tradition of the white 
race, is enough to justify saying that the mulatto comes 
of bad stock in nearly every instance as the facts now 
stand. We must all admit that children begotten by a 
father who tramples law and morals underfoot in order 
to gratify lust with one whom he would scorn to marry, 
are not the children of promise—are not the children 
that are to be depended upon to improve a people. On 
the other hand, take the mulattoes born in lawful wed- 
lock. Here again the tradition (not to call it the natural 
instinet) of the white race makes it all but umpossible 
for good white men or women to marry Negroes of the 
full blood; the representative whites do not marry them. 
Even a Negro has but small rezpect for a white who 
marries a full-blooded Negro; such a white person is 
worse than ‘‘po’ white trash” in the eyes of the blacks, 
and in fact he is a miserable, dirty speciman of his race 
asarule. Now how can the Negro race be improved 
by the admixture of this criminal blood on one hand or 
by this blood of groveling, unambitious, self-abased 
whites who are so low in race standing as to turn from 
all the ties that bind tuem to the Caucassian and choose 
a full-blooded Negro for wife or husband? 

So far I have spoken only of mulattoes, the children 
of a full-blooded white person and a full-blooded Negro. 
In the case of the illegitimate mulatto (which is the rule) 
I have shown that the Negro race if benefited by the 
mixture is benefited by crime, by the introduction of 
criminal blood into his veins. Can Christians admit 
that such a thing is possible? Shall it be advocated in a 
Christian journal that the most hideous and repulsive 
form of adultery and fornication can be the means of 
lifting a race and fortifying the character of its in- 
dividual members? It is a sad thing to know that the 
mulattoes of the South are the children of sin and shame, 
and no white person with any feeling can help desiring 
to prevent any further progress of the adultery method 
of improving any branch of the human race. I should 
think that no Negro would care to acknowledge that 
even criminal white blood is better than honest Negro 
blood—that a white man so lost to honor, self-respect 
and decency as to seek illicit relations with a Negro 
could yet be so much the Negro’s superior morally and 
otherwise in character as to lift the standard of the race 
by his lecherous contact. And yet this very argument 
must be insisted upon in order to maintain that the 
mulattoes of the South are superior to the full-blooded 
Negroes, for, as I have said, nearly (practically) all of 
the Southern mulattoes are the offspring of adultery 
committed out of pure lechery by men who set every 
law of decency and purity at defiance. 

Now che other side of the questiun, the case where the 
mulatto comes of a legitimate connection between a 
white and a full-blooded Negro, is deprived of the crim- 
inal taint in so far as form goes. Here we may touch 
the question at a point where Christians may take both 
sides of it. Still even here we meet the moral question: 
Can the Negro race be improved by such whites as will 
be willing to marry full-blooded Negroes? Will repre- 
sentative whites marry full-blooded Negroes? My 
observation has been that they will not. Fifteen years 
of careful study of this question in the midst of the 
Negroes themselves and with an intimate knowledge of 
the effect of white blood upon the Negro character has 
led me to feel sure that the Negro, as a rule, does not 
seek mixture with the White race and that such mixture, 
sought or unsought, is, in its results, wholly an evil, 
even when under sanction of law. It is evil to the 
Negro and evil to the white. The white man’s child has 
the right to be born white; that is the offspring’s in- 
alienable interest, his original right—the color of his 
race, No father, no mother has the right to stain or 
fade the color. This is not mere color prejudice, it is 
nature. The Negro’s color is far from being disgrace to 
him; it ought to be his glory. To the full-blood it is his 
glory. The same and no more may be said of the white 
man’s color. It is his glory; his children, yet unbe- 
gotten, have the right to it. The Negro’s children, yet 
unbegotten, have the right to the black color—the dis- 
distinguishing mark of the race. 

Now, I said that Negroes of the mixed blood in the 
South are restless, intriguing, and workers of evil. I 
did not say that they all are, nor did I blame them for a 
disposition born in them and a necessary part of their 
hybrid and imperfect lives. They are to be pitied and 
to be treated with all charity and kindness; but the fact 
remains that they are not as good citizens in the best 
sense as the full-blooded blacks. That they arein a way 
more intelligent than the full-blooded Negroes I stated 
or implied in my other paper; but all of my experience 











| and observation confirms, what I said before, that th « 


mixed blood is an unmitigated evil to his original race 
whether we trace him to the white or the black. 
Science indicates that the Negro race is young. Even 
if we reject altogether the theory of Darwin, we stili 
find him young in the experiences of civilization. 
What he needs is race education, development along 
the line of his possibilities as a race, Let him remain, 
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force him, if necessary, to remain Negro, but give him 
every chance to improve. Do not shut asingle avenue 
of education or of privilege to him that is not also closed 
to the white man. Force the white man, if necessary, 
to keep in the white line. Build the Negro as a Negro, 
the white as a white. It ought to be a disgrace for a 
Negro to be the parent of a white child and vice versa. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, Inp. 
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SPARTA. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 





No, I cannot inveigh against that peculiar arrange- 
ment of the Greek steamers that left me stranded in 
Sparta four days, when I had intended to remain but 
one, It is only fairto sparea few days from a year in 
Athens for a visit to its ancient rival. 

There is but one proper approach to Sparta, viz., over 
the famous Langada Pass, the only direct overland 
route from Messenia. One who has shuddered on the 
brink of its dreadful abysses, and undergone the hard- 
ships of riding through it from half-past five in the 
morning till half-past six in the evening, realizes that if 
Nature ever separated two States thoroughly she did it 
for Messenia and Laconia. 

One would suppose Messenia safe from any neighbor 
on the east. With a plain unsurpassed in Hellas for fer- 
tility, and a fortress reaching almost up into the clouds 
dominating it, one might have looked for the develcp- 
ment of the mightiest State of Hellas here. It might 
well have been so, but for that jealous and tenacious 
neighbor, Sparta. 

The Dorians of Messenia were not enervated by resi- 
dence in their paradise, as some historians are wont to 
say, off-hand. Jt was only in three wars of long dura- 
tion that the tough endurance of Sparta gained the day. 
One contemplates with peculiar sadness this extinction 
of one eye of the Peloponnesos, All Hellas played at 
this fratricidal game; but when Athens, several cen- 
turies later, laid the foundations of her hegemony, it 
was by wiping out the hated Dorian Agina, made by 
evil chance her too near neighbor. In the case of Sparta 
and Messenia, it was Dorian against Dorian. If the 
rest of the ‘‘ joining States” of Greece were cousins, 
these were true sisters if not twin sisters. 

When the subjugation of the neighbor State was once 
thoroughly accomplished, Sparta had achieved its he- 
gemony. There could be no doubt among any of the 
other neighbors that a leading military power had arisen. 
In time of need they felt her staying power. 

With regret for the fallen, we turn with some expect- 
ancy eastward over the path toward the land where the 
victorious rival grew and became strong. As we mount 
successive terraces of mountains, the fascinating plain, 
with its wonderfully beautiful, long, perfect curve of 
shore, separating the beautiful blue from the beautiful 
green, disappears and re-appears until it becomes in- 
teresting to guess when it will disappear for the last 
time. Up among the snow of Taygetos we find that we 
have turned downward and have lost it at last. 

Arrived at Sparta what does one see to satisfy his 
great expectancy? The plain, the hills, the Eurotas, 
and Taygetos. Not much more, it must be confessed. 
But to roam over these hills and along the banks of the 
Eurotas with one’s mind surcharged with historic recol- 
lections and imaginings is a verre not easily repeated 
elsewhere in Greece. 

But history apart, there is great natural beauty here to 
attract the casual traveler, and when in two years from 
now one hears at the heart of Arcadia the cry ‘“‘ Change 
cars for Olympia and Sparta,” many will follow the call 
to Sparta. 

The great charm of the landscape is the grand snow- 
capped Taygetos. One may be told how it rises abruptly 
above Sparta, but it requires a vision of it to make one 
feel its overpowering presence. As we rode down into 
the plain at sunset the odor of orange-blossoms was per- 
vading the air, and among the blossoms appeared the 
yellow fruit. A woman brought us two apiece of the 
most delicious oranges ever tasted, picked directly from 
the tree, with leaves clinging to them. It is possible 
that in such surroundings the hardy Spartan was 
reared! 

After submitting to the influence of the landscape 
one seeks for the traces of the city. It is well known 
that Sparta was singular among the cities of Greece in 
having no citadel and no city wall in its'‘early days. Its 
boast was that its men were its walls. It does’ some- 
times seem as if the citadel business was greatly over- 
done in Greece. The Messenian citadel, Ithome, which 
it takes more than two hours to climb, was really too 
high. It must have been very difficult taking every- 
thing up such a hight, and then, any citadel, however 
inaccessible, may be starved out by an enemy which 
controls the surrounding country. 

Sparta being, then, a collection of villages it might be 
thought superfluous to hunt for any substantial remains. 
Thucydides in fact says: 

“If Lacedzemon were destroyed and only its temples and 
foundations remained, future generations would find it 
hard to believe in the existence of its former power, or that 
it had possessed two of the five divisions of the Peloponnesos 
or that it had commanded the whole peninsula, as well as 
many allies beyond it; since it was not built as a city wit 








splendid temples and buildings, but in separate quarters, 


after the ancient style in Greece. But if the same fate 
should happen to Athens, one judging from its remains 
would suppose ts power to be twice as great as it really 
was,”’ 

But after Thucydides a wonderful change came over 
Sparta. An age of building and adorpment came on. 
About six centuries later, Pausanias saw. and described 
a city with a bewildering lot of temples and crowds of 
statues. These seem in his time to have been peculiarly 
well preserved. It is then, after all, strange that we 
find so few substantial remains. 

The theater was the largest in Greece after those of 
Megalopolis and Athens, and of this much of the massive 
masonry remains. Thisis the one sure landmark. Of 
the so-called tomb of Leonidas we may be sure that 
whatever it is, it is not the tomb of Leonidas, for Pau- 
sanias places that elsewhere. Excavations would doubt- 
less discover mych more than now appears above ground, 
and would do a great service in fixing the very floating 
topography of Sparta. But the buildings discovered 
would probably belong, like the theater and the tomb of 
Leonidas, to the days succeeding those in which Sparta 
was a power in Greece and the world. 

To enjoy Sparta we must transfer ourselves in thought 
not only back of the ruins of the Middle Ages which ap- 
pear here and there, but back of the fragments with 
which the ground is strewn, to a time when those low 
hills were peopled by a community which lived a bar- 
rack-life, and forswore what most Greeks regarded as the 
delights of life, that they might retain their foothold in 
a hostile neighborhood and extend their power outside 
of this valley. Here were trained Leonidas, Brasidas, 
Lysander and Agesilaos—men who typified the staying 
powers of Sparta. It is not unpleasing to think that we 
may also here follow the footsteps of those not alto- 
gether reputable but certainly interesting men—Kleo- 
menes and Pausanias. 

Undoubtedly this community of trained soldiers looked 
with displeasure, mingled with disgust, if not with con- 
tempt, at the showy development of Athens. Art and 
literature and the sunny life of the Athenian were not 
forthem. But their delight came when they marched 
into Attica with an army of hoplites, and shut up the 
whole nest of poets, artists and philosophers in Athens, 
to look on while they did as they pleased with the 
land. 

Yet Sparta was not altogether forsaken by the Muses. 
Poets were invited from abroad. Tyrtzos, the Ionian 
poet, came and identified himself with Sparta, and by 
his martial poetry inflamed the soldiers whose zeal was 
growing slack to go on and annihilate Messenia. Was 
he an lonian fury sent to induce the Dorians to tear each 
other? ; 

But there was also the more gentle Alkman, alsoa 
foreigner. As one sees the shadows shooting out from 
the foot of Taygetos further and further into the plain, 
and the great deep gorges of the mountain becoming 
shrouded in night, the words of Alkman’s sleep song, 


** Eidovory & dpéwv xopvdai te Kal pdpayyec,” 
inevitably recur to the mind, and with them may well 
come the thought of Goethe, as he paraphrased the 
Greek poet at eventide on the Gickelhahn, 

* Warte nur, balde ruhst du auch.?’ 

For all around us are tokens that all that is earthly must 
pass away. Old Sparta has here given place to the Lac- 
edzemonia of the Middle Ages. This had to give up the 
stones which it had stolen, and furnish building mate- 
rial for proud Mistra which built upon a spur of Tayge- 
tos overlooking the plain controlled the whole region for 
centuries. But now once beautiful Mistra is a collec- 
tion of empty and falling houses picturesque in ruins, 
and New Sparta has arisen almost on the spot of Old 
Sparta. 

Back of the old historic, intensely prosaic Sparta, lay 
also in the same spot the Sparta of legend and poetry. 
Here was the home of Helen and Menelaos. Helen went 
hence with the adulterer, and hither she returned again 
forgiven, to reign in beauty as a queen. The dreadful 
Trojan war left her beauty unimpaired in the mind of 
the poet. On the other side of the Eurotas, high up 
above the river, are the substantial foundations of a 
temple in which Helen and Menelaos were worshiped 
by later generations, who sought from them as deities 
beauty and strength. The most poetical way of reach- 
ing this poetical place is take off one’s shoes and ford 
the Eurotas, which, in the latter part of April, is not 
quite bigh enough to carry one off his feet, tho high 
enough to make it difficult to roll one’s trousers out of 
itsreach. The dreadful cutting which one’s feet get on 
the sharp pebbles of the river-bed is only a fitting 
martyrdom to one approaching a holy place. It is a 
pity that one should have to repeat this operation in 
order to get back to Sparta, without being conscious of 
having gained either strength or beauty, but having 


merely satisfied, perhaps in scant measure, an arche- 


ological interest in the Menalaion in Therapne. 
ATHENS, GREECE. 
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HENRY PHILLIPS, an Alaskan boy, who came to Carlisle, 
Pean., some four years ago, will leave for Sitka in a few 
weeks to take charge of the North Star, a paper published 
by the Sitka Indian training school. 
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VALID OBJECTIONS TO SOCIALISM: - 





BY RICHARD T. ELY, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 
SOCIALISTS have never yet elaborated any plan for the 
organization of the productive factors which will stand 
the test of critical examination. We admit the imper- 





‘fections of the present organization; and yet it is an or- 


ganization which accomplishes a great deal, and pro- 
duces economic goods sufficient to enable the majority 
of people to live in some degree of comfort, and fur- 
nishes at least a large number with an economic basis 
for the development of their higher faculties. We have 
an organization, then, which does not accomplish what 
we would like, but which does provide for our needs in a 
certain manner; and we must not consent to displace this 
organization unless there is a reasonable prospect that 
another wilil produce better effects. It is not fair to ex- 
pect socialists to give at the present time all the details 
for the future socialistic state, and the more intelligent 
among them seem inclined to abandon such attempts at 
a description of future Utopias. Yet if we are to follow 
them, socialists must give an outline of plans for the 
near future which will appeal to us as practical. It is 
easy to see how common ownership and management of 
certain branches of industry, with the distribution, by 
common authority, of the income they yield can be 
effected. There are already great industrial enterprises 
owned and managed by the community for the distribu- 
tion of products or services among a community, 
whether it is a good thing or not. At any rate, we all 
know from what has actually happened in this country 
and others that our railways might be socialized, in the 
sense of the word used by socialists. Possibly, also, a 
practicable plan can be drawn up for certain great 
branches of manufacturing industry. Where a trust 
has gone ahead and-already monopolized an industry, it 
does not seem unreasonable that this could be managed 
by a well organized government; indeed, it would be 
quite possible to allow the men who manage such an in- 
dustry at the present time to still continue its manage- 
ment under socialism. They would then become the 
servants of the public, instead of private corporations. 
But it must be remembered that the existence of trusts 
presupposes peculiar development of the industry over 
which its power is extended. The industry must already 
have become national m its field of activity. The num- 
ber of manufacturing interests which cannot at the 
present time be organized into trusts is immense. The 
conditions of unified social management seem to be 
wanting. 

It is, however, when we turn to agriculture that the 
difficulties of socialistic organization becomes most ap- 
parent, Agriculture seems to flourish only when it is 
carried on by very small groups of producers, each or- 
ganized under a single responsible head, whose suc- 
cess in life depends upon his diligence, frugality 
and skill. Each step requires the closest watchful- 
ness. There are, to be sure, great bonanza farms, as 


_they are called, where farming is carried on like a manu- 


facturing business, with large forces of employés under 
a single head, who organizes and directs the work and 
sends men into the field in squads: but these bonanza 
farms, with their large and comparatively highly or- 
ganized groups of laborers, are the rare exception in ag- 
riculture, their permanent success seems to be more or 
less doubtful, and they exist only under peculiar condi- 
tions, as where agriculture is not varied, but is directed 
chiefly to the production of a single staple or a few 
staples, like Indian corn, cotton and wheat. Now the 
question arises, How can we secure the zeal, energy and 
discipline needed to make agriculture a success under 
socialism? All whe know anything about farming ap- 
preciate the fact that very good results are not likely to 
he obtained if a dozen Negroes are sent into the field 
to work, paid so much a day, unless some one superin- 
tends their work most closely and is able to punish by 
dismissal or otherwise those who do not perform a suffi- 
cient task. If the nation owns the land and it is culti- 
vated for the nation, who is going to exercise supervi- 
sion and control over a million workers, scattered 
over tens.of thousands of square miles? When the zeal 
or energy of the farmer at the present time relaxes only 
alittle; the returns upon labor and capital employed 
diminish very rapidly. Those who cultivate the soil, it 
may be replied, may have an interest in the. results 
‘which they do not experience at the present time, yet, if 
we have anything like a general socialistic organization, 
the connection between the services of:-an individual.and 
his remuneration would be apt: to be too loose to incite 
him to the -best-effort. If all of ten thousand werkers 
among whom a produet is to be divided are indolent, the 
product wiil be very small, but if only one among them is 
neglectful of his proper task, the effect will be relatively 
insignificant, and. when-the product. is divided among 
the thousand, the smaller share, which the indolent man 
receives will be inappreciably smaller. The danger is. that 
diligence will be. discouraged, because the: results of 
unusual zeal: must be divided among so many, and the 
loss from carelessness, indifference and idleness will be 
uhered by so many; Ualew. 2 eS eee 
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nature, he will not be sufficiently moved by general con- 
siderations, nor will he be likely to appreciate their in- 
fluence upon his own individual welfare. Organization 
of agriculture on a socialistic basis would seem to im. 
ply the existence of men highly developed on their social 
side, and with a keen appreciation of the requirements 
of social ethics, and a sensitive conscience with respect 
to their duties toward others. It is, however, on this 
social side that the development of both the science and 
practice of ethics is weakest. It is said that it has taken 
several thousands of years to develop a man willing to 
support his wife, and the question has been asked, How 
many thousands of years will it take to develop a man 
willing to work for others? This is not quite correct as 
an objection to socialism, because socialism claims that 
its organizasion is that which best advances the interests 
of the great mass of mankind; but the difficulty is that 
with us who are so individualistic in nature, the connec- 
tion between service and remuneration is apt to seem 
too remote, in all cases, at any rate, where men are rot 
organized in great masses, with superiors of many differ- 
ent ranks over them. If socialism in agriculture is at- 
tempted, we must have very different methods in this 
industry. lt will be necessary to organize great com- 
panies of workers and send them into the fields in large 
groups under foremen with superiors over these fore- 
men, with superintendents of large areas over these 
superiors, and with higher and still higher officers. 
Twenty or thirty men would thus be sent into the tield 
at harvest time to reap the grain. Another time a large 
squad would plow the tield, while a different squad 
would be digging a ditch, and still other squads laying 
out roads, clearing fields of stumps, and so forth and 
so forth. Those who are familiar with farming would 
probably be almost unanimous in the opinion that this 
socialized organization of the productive factors in 
agricul ure would lead to a very much diminished in- 
stead of an increased product. 

The distribution of products offers difficulties after 
production has once been organized. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that various answers have been 
given to the question, What is just in distribution? So- 
cialistic distribution would compel us to answer this 
question, but socialists themselves are far from agreeing 
concerning an answer. At the present time they seem 
to inc‘ine to the answer that equality is justice. Mr. 
Bellamy is very strongly of this opinion. His argument 
is ethical. Those who put forth equal effort should re- 
ceive equal reward. Certain objections to equality have 
already been mentioned, and it is not apparent that on 
ethical grounds Mr. Bellamy’s argument is valid. He 
lays down a principle of social ethics, but it must be 
judged by the suciai consequerces it is likely to produce. 
If it would lead necessarily to general dissatisfaction and 
diminished comfort for the masses, it cannot easily be 
sustained as a valid principle. Will men who know that 
their efforts are three, four and ten times as valuable as 
the efforts of other men be contented to receive the 
same remuneration? This ques:ion is particularly im- 
portant because those men whose services are most val- 
uable are those who must be thoroughly enlisted in so- 
cialism, heart and soul, if it is to be made a success, for 
they are the most gifted members of the community. 
Can men be socialized to that extent that they will ac 
cept. this principle of equal reward for equal effort? 
Even if so, we come back again to the difficulty of se- 
curing equal effort from all, that is, effort in proportion 
tocapacity. Yet this is only a part of what may be said 
against equality of remuneration. We have the very 
different requirements of the various memoers of the 
community, and these requirements should be satisfied 
in the interests of society as a whole. The ethical nature 
of the problem may be seen by taking an illustration 
from the lite of the family. No doubt we-ought to look 
forward to the prevalence of those ethics in society 
which now hold in the family. Let us take the 
case of a father of two sons. One is strong 
and gifted, the other is weak in mind and a 
cripple in body. If the father should clothe and feed the 
favored son better than the unfortunate one, our con- 
sciences would be shocked by this discrimination. If he 
isa farmer and both sons assist him on the farm, no 
doubt the equal effort of each, altho it yields very dif- 
ferent results, ought to receive equal reward from the 
father. Yet when it comes to the question of the use of 
material resources for the development of faculties, we 
feel that the father is justified in spending far more on 
the son who has the larger faculties to be developed. If 
his means are limited, he may keep the feebler spm at 
home and send the other son away to an academy, college 
and university, and finally to travel. in foreign lands, 
spending ten times as much upon him as upon the other. 
This is etnically justifiable; but the son who receives 
this far larger share of the family income must see to it 
that he uses these developed faculties for the interest of 
the weak r brother as well as his own, otherwise he 
fails in meeting the requirements of ethics. Similarly, 
it is quite proper that various members of society should 
consume large quantities of economic goods, even when 
others lack some of the necessities of life, because it is 
demanded for the sake of the higher interests of society; 
only, those who have been favored should remember 
that they have been favored, and use all their faculties 
and resources for the good of society as a whole. Here 





we draw a line between that consumption of goods 
which ministers to development in any form, and that 
consumption which is simply to gratify vanity or which 
merely promotes sensual enjoyment. Luxury stands 
condemned. 

Let us suppose, however, that we depart from the 
principle of equality. What standard shall we adopt to 
apportion income either to needs or to merit? Can we 
devise any system of remuneration which will meet the 
approval of representatives of the people as one which 
corresponds to services rendered. At the present time 
we know the ordinary man has a very imperfect appre- 
ciation of the needs of many persons occupying posi- 
tions of responsibility. It is difficult to convince the 
Western farmer, struggling with debt and living on a 
few hundreds a year, that eight thousand dollars is an in- 
adequate salary for a justice of the Supreme Court wn 
Washington, and that it would be in the interest of the 
workingmen and farmers to make the small sacrifice 
required to pay the judges two or three times their pres- 
ent salary. Similarly, a ealary of $17,500 for a Minister 
of the United States in Berlin, seems to most people 
something princely, and yet those whoare familiar with 
the requirements of the position know that the salary 
is inadequate, and that a man cannot afferd to accept 
the office unless he has a fortune of his own. 
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THE Royal Academy Exhibition of this year is quite up 
to the average standard of merit: perhaps, on the whole, 
a little above it, in spite of the frequent occurretice of can- 
vases almost as innocent of art as—to take an extreme in- 
stance—Ibsen’s plays. But this drawback is, of course, 
inevitable. When the leading contributors are favorably 
represented, and there is a deceat sprinkling of meritori- 
ous works to relieve the dullness of the ‘* unconsidered 
trifles’”? which make up the bulk of the collection, the critic 
who refuses his word of praise will assuredly fiad few 
occasions on which to bestow it, and these conditions the 
present exhibition may fairly be said to fulfill. 

History-painting, under which comprehensive term pic- 
tures of poetical or mythological suujects are commonly 
included, is usually reckoned the highest kind of art; 
whether justly or unjusvly there ig no need now to cup_ 
sider. We will take first, then, in our review of the exhi- 
bition, the historical pieces, and in another article give 
some brief account of the most important among the 
genre-paiotings, portraits and landscapes. 

The Presideat’s two mythological pieces, tho not unex- 
ceptiogable as regards the coloring, are, nevertheless. 
worthy of his accomplished hand and refined taste. With 
respect to the * Perseus and Andromeda,” the first thing 
that strikes one is tne originality wita woich Sir Frederick 
Leighton has coatrived to treat so well-wora a subject, 
Tae scene is a narrow inlet of deep blue sea, with gray 
ciffs rising like wails on either side. Amid the water a 
small rock is seen, on which Andromeda stands, bouud by 
the arms, and oaked but for the soft white drapery which 
falls from her loosened girdle to her feet. On the rock is 
one beside her—a loathsome monster, huge and gray, witb 
thick, weinkled hide, and the head and jaws of a crocooile. 
Its long, cumbrous tail beats tke water beneath her, its 
ridged back is bowed above her head, and its heavy, out- 
spread wing overshadows the shrinking girl. But the 
dragon’s head is turned from her; the red eye is glaring 
upward, and the open mouth is breathing fire; for high in 
the air appe:ra the deliverer, Perseus, riding a white horse 
with golden wings, and bending his bow at the mouster, 
already pierced by one of his unerring shafts. I do not 
know that the artist has any classical authority for mount- 
ing Perseus on Pegasus, altho the winged horse is fabled to 
have sprung from the blood of Medusa, whom Perseus 
slew; nor is the hero, I think, auywhere represented as 
dispatching the dragon with arrows; but I believe Sir 
Frederick had in his mind the “* solar’ interpretation of 
the myth, wherein Perseus, as the bright sun, sets tree the 
earth from the darkness of night. This belief is supported 
by several details in the composition, besides the golden 
shafts add shining courser of the sun-hero; by the shadow- 
ing wing of the dragon, by the arching of its body over 
Andromeda as of the night-sky over the earth, and by the 
halo of white light which surrounds Perseus. The figure 
of Andromeda is full of grace and beauty; that of Perseus 
is happily designed, especially as regards the action; and 
the picture, altogether, deserves to be ranked with the 
artist’s most successful performances. 

**The Return of Persephone” is no less poetical in con- 
ception and accomplished in execution. Here again the 
painter is also the interpreter, and conveys by significant 
details the meaning of this beautiful myth of the return of 
spring. At the entrance of a rocky chasm stands Demeter, 
‘he mother, clad in warm, red raiment, of the color of ripe 
corp. Her arms are extended to clasp her long-lost daugh- 
ter, whom Hermes bears lightly upward from the dark 
abyss. Persephone is pale, almost colorless, as a plant 
that has been kept in darkness. She stretches ber arms 
toward her mother with a gesture of great longing, and 
her face brightens with uaoutterable joy. Her thin, cling- 
ing robe is of a pale greenish tint, suggesting the first 
tender shoots of spring vegetation. Beyond the cavern’s 
mouth is seen, against the sky, a single branch of pink 
blossoming almond; and bright, rolling clouds tell of the 
showers and sunshine of spring. . ; 

Next ia importance, of. those pictures whose subjects are 














house’s ‘‘ Ulysses and the Sirens,” certainly the best piece 
which he has hitherto exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Waterhouse has neither the complete science nor the 
delicate draughtsmansbip of Sir Frederick Leighton; bis 
work, in comparison with that of the President,is rough 
and incomplete, but then it is fresher and more vigorous 
in handling, and in color decidedly superior. The forepart 
of the picture is occupied with the sbip of Ulysses, a gayly 
painted galley, with seats for ten oarsmen, five on a side. 
{n several particulars the artist has deserted the Homeric 
legend. For instance, the exertions of the rowers are aided 
by a fresh breeze, which fills the sail and breaks up the 
deep blue of the sea with white-crested waves. In Homer, 
on the contrary, 

“Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 

And waves below, at once forgot to move; 

Some demon calm'd the air, and smooth’d the deep. 

Hush’d the loud winds, and charm’d the waves wo sleep.” 
Nor, again, do Mr. Waterhouse’s sportive Sirens “touch 
the soft lyre, and tune the vocal lay” in flowery meuds, as 
those of the Odyssey. The only land in view rises ‘ar 
distant. and sheer from the sea, a barren precipice; while 
in his conception of the Sirens, the artist has followed 
Ovid, who describes them as birds, with the heads and 
voices of women. But these variations are, of course, 
allowable, and are justified by the general beauty and 
spirit of the design. The Sirens, six in number, strange, 
harpy-like creatures, with brown-purple plumage, and 
beautiful, eager faces, fiy singing about the vessel. But 
their song is of no avail, for the only man who can hear it, 
the black-bearded Ulysses, stands firmly bound to the mast, 
aud can stir neither hand nor foot. For the rest of the 
crew, we know that their ears were stopped with wax, but, 
as this could not well be indicated pictorially, the artist 
has taken the further precaution of covering them with 
thick bandages, fastened round the head. One of the 
**sweet deluders’” is pouring her songinto the ears of 
Ulysses, as she clings to the mast just above him; another 
bas alighted on the nearer bulwark, and is attempting a 
flirtation with one of the rowers, who glances shyly upward 
at the beautiful face. The helmsman, tho evidently terri- 
fied, stands resolutelyto his rudder, while theother men 
labor steadily at their oars, in stolid indifference to the 
charms of th2ir strange visitors. The picture is originalin 
conception, well designed and well colored, and will assur- 
edly enhance Mr. Waterhouse’s reputation. 

Another classical subject, which must not be passed with- 
out notice, is Mr. Solomon’s “ Judgment of Paris.” Mr. 
Solomon attained celebri'y a few years ago by a powerful 
aod rather sensational painting of “Sampson and Delilah.” 
He has tioce attempted classical subjects, but with less 
success. His pictures display undoubted cleverness, but 
are wanting in the dignity and poetic feeling indispensable 
to these undertakings. Probably sul jects of a more mod- 
ero and sensational character would afford greater scope 
to his peculiar powers. “His *‘Judgmeut of Paris” (in 
which, by the way, following Mr. Watts’s example, he has 
refrained from introducing Paris), is cleverly painted 
enough, but without any trace of classical feeling. It. 
simply represents three girls in an orcharo; she in the cen- 
ter, an exceedingly pretty and graceful figure, is standing 
entireiy nude; the two elder giris, a littie farther bac’, are 
partly dressed. The background is filled with an almond 
tree 1n blossom, and a yellow apple lies in the yrass before 
the central figure. 

Mr. Margetson’s “‘ Pygmalion” is another example of the 
clever but unsatisfactory treatment of acla:sical subject 
by an artist whose sympathies, one would suppose, are 
wholly with the feelings and tendencies of the present age. 
Mr. Goodail’s “ Partbenope”’ is a mere study of a nude 
model, sitting in a cave by the sea, and has little to recom- 
mend it from any point of view. 

‘The Emperor Theophilus chooses his Wife, A. D , 829,” 
is the title of the best picture which Mr. Prinsep has ex- 
hibited tor some years. ‘The story may be found in Gibbon. 
Mr. Prinsep has painted a magnificent hal! of Byzantine 
architecture,in which a number of maidens (most of 
whom, by the way, appear to have been studied trom the 
same model) are assembled for the Em;eror’s inspection. 
Theophilus, 1ike another Paris, stands facing the group, 
with a golden apple in his hand. He 1s a tall, very solemn 
young man, with a somewhat fanatical expression. The 
most attractive of the girls is the rejected Icasia, who 
stands apart from the rest, on the left of the picture, 
watching the proceedings with an air of mixgled humor 
and disappointment. To her the Emperor had paid his 
first addresses, with the ratber uncalled-for remark that 
“in this world women had been the cause of much evil,” 
to which Icasia promptly replied that they bad surely, 
also, been the cause of much good. This obvious retort, 
which Gibbon, somewhat upreasonably, terms an ‘‘ affecta- 
tion of unseasonable wit,’’ disconcerted Theophilus, who 
turned away in disgust, and bestowed the golden apple 
and the Imperial crown upon the silent Theodora, whom 
Mr. Prinsep represents as receiving the gift with a look of 
breathless awe and gratitude for the giver’s condescen- 
sion. 

Mrs. Normand (Henrietta Rae) has taken for the title 
of her very graceful picture Lafontaine’s well-known lines: 


° “ La cigale, ayant chanté tout Vété, 
Se trouva jort dépourvue 
Quand la bise sut venue.” 

The * Cig ” is a nude girl, young and pretty, who 
crouches, dépourvué of everythivg but a gauze scarf and a 
mandolin, among dead leaves at the foot of a tree in the 
bleak autumn evening, The picture is capitally painted 
and gracefully designed, and the color, tho rather cold, is 
in perfect harmony, the prevalent grays and greens agree- 
ably contrasted with the crimson and pale primrose tints 
of the evening-sky. It is certainly the best picture exhibited 
this year by a lady artist. Mrs. Merritt’s “ When the 
World was Young ”’ (alad piping to a small assemblage of 
birds and beasts) is good in feeling, but weak in execution; 





derived from classical unythology, comes Mr, J. W. Water- 


Mrs. Marianne Sctokes’s “ Hail Mary!” is well painted, but 
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spoiled by an affectation of quaintness and a total lack of 
beauty in the figures. 

Imagination and a certain measure of originality are not 
wanting in Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘‘ Mountain of the Winds,” 
but the treatment is a little too theatrical and the coloring 
somewhat unrefined. In the center of the picture, the 
South wind, represented, I know not why, by a female tig- 
ure, clad in white diaphanous raiment, reclines languidly 
on the mountain top, scattering rose-leaves, and encircled 
by white mists and vapors rainbow-hued. To'the left, the 
West wind floats gently away, his garment of yellow and 
pale purple dissolving into sunset-tinted clouds. On the 
right, the East wind, a swarthy Asiatic, starts, grimly 
frowning, on his journey. He is drawing a sword from its 
scabbard, and the drapery which waves backward from 
his bronzed limbs changes from deep crimson into vivid 
flame-color. Beneath him an eagle wings its course down- 
ward, and behind him rises the dark figure of the North 
wind, his back to the spectator, and his right arm raised, 
as if beckoning to the black storm-clouds that gather 
about him. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s ** Nimrod” I do not care for, at 
least so far as the central composition is concerned; but 
the two side subjects, each representing a moonlight scene 
in the desert, with a lion watching over its wounded mate, 
are finely colored and very impressive in design. The 
veteran Sir John Gilbert exhibits a picture of ‘ Don 
Quixote discoursing with the Company at the Inn,’’ which 
displays all his well-known mannerisms, but also, and 
strikingly, that skill in composing groups of figures in 
which he has tew equals at the present day. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


PROTECTION FROM COMMUNICABLE DIS- 
EASES. 


Ir has long been a question whether civilization increases 
disease. Wecannot admit that as a necessity, the more 
civilized we are the more likely we are to besick. Itisa 
favorite theory with some that Indians are healthier than 
their white brethren who live; in ceiled houses, and that 
their habits and their foods tend to promote longevity. 
Yet when we get the actual record of tent life, as in Green- 
land, or that of the nomadic tribes, we find that the limits 
of endurance are easily reached, and that while those that 
survive are strong, the number that perish is large. 

It is true, however, that modern civilization is bringing 
with it many influences which tend to deteriorate popula- 
tion. The appetite pampered by luxuries is not a good 
substitute for that healthy desire for plain food which we 
find among the working people and the children of the 
open country. The heater in the cellar does not give the ven- 
tilation of the firein the open fireplace. The crowding of 
people in modern houses and especially in compact city 
life is very unfavorable to that robust development and sus- 
tained vigor which are all the more desirable because of the 
pressure of the age. Besides general loss of vigor and the 
ailments of organs which change structure and so lead to 
diseases of vital parts, we have also a great increase in 
communicable diseases. The facilities of travel and the 
increase of intercourse and the assemblage of children in 
large public schools, as well as the gay tendency to city 
life, all conspire to give wings to every disease that can be 
caught. With all this, there has been a development of 
new diseases, and those which were mildly, or not at all 
transmissible, have come to be regarded as caused either by 
contact or by air, which has in it particles of the secretions. 
Hence it is that we are compelied to give greater attention 
to that class of ailments known as infectious or contagious, 
and have to invent new methods of protecting ourselves 
and the public from diseases which admit of transfer. We 
are not quite able as yet to determine how many of these are 
thus disseminated, or under what conditions; but we know 
enough to be sure that we are wise in passing new sanitary 
laws and in adopting new methods of protection. Profess- 
or Lindsiey, M.D., some time since treated ably of this sub- 
ject in an address to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of New Haven. We quote some of his valuable sug- 
gestions: 

“ Protection from infectious disease in a community cannot 
be secured by dependence upon individual, voluntary action, 
There mast be authority to compel obedience to necessary sani- 
tary regulations. Individuals acting without order or skilled 
direction, are, in most cases,a mob. The systematic control of 
infectious diseases depends upon a few cardinal! principles, the 
chief of which are—first, immediate notification to the health 
authorities of the occurrence of such disease. It should be as 
prompt asa fire-alarm. Next, the wolation, if necessary, of the 
sick, and providing for their proper care without exposing 
others; and, finally, the disinfection of whatever may proceed 
from such sick persons that might carry the disease to others. 
In addition to these means, the strictest attention to cleanliness 
should everywhere be required, because of the well-proven fact 
that the spread of infectious diseases is greatly assisted by the 
presence of filth. Hippocrates said, two thousand years ago, that 
@ pure air, a pure water, and a pure soil, were the essential req- 
uisites for heaith. 

“ The time will come when a death from typhoid fever will be 


considered as proper a subject for a coronor's investigation as a° 


death by any other poison. [t only requires the rigid application 
of laws already recognized, to reduce to a very inconsiderable 
amount the sickoess and deaths from most of the infectious dis- 
eases. By proper means they are preventable, and always some 
one is responsible for their occurrence. . . . 

* Tf one-half of the care and vigilance exerted in making rail- 
road traveling safe were also used in making communities safe 
from Zymotic diseases, the mortality from those diseases would 
be reduced to less than one-quarter its present amount. 

“ Railroad corporations are compelled to pay damages in good 
money to their unfortunate passengers for injuries received 
on their roads; and for loss of life,a few thousand dollars to 
surviving relatives. Thereis nothing on earth so almighty to 
control and direct the attention and efforts of men as the al- 
mighty dollar. 

** Whenever our State legislatures get so far enlightened as to 





make communities responsible fur the suffering of their fellow~ 
citizens by infectious diseases, and compel payment to every 
sufferer, from the public treasury, then public hygiene will re- 
ceive the attention whichits importancedemands. Individuals 
cannot alone control the spread, or prevent the invasion of con- 
tagious diseases. It can only be done by the united and con- 
certed action of communities, acting under authority. Hence, 
communities are responsible, morally, for the presence and 
prevalence of contagious diseases, and ought to be held so pecu- 
niarily. 

“Thereis better reason for paying such victimsof disease than 
there is for paying damages to people who slip on icy sidewalks 
and burt themselves. The town treasuries would suffer for a 
time. But very soon town boards of health would become an 
important department of town government. The members of 
such boards would be more considerately appointed than at 
present. Sanitary engineering, in the way of sewers, aque- 
ducts, drainage schemes, etc., would be going on all over the 
State, to save the expense of paying forso much sickness, and 
the State would rival the railroad companies in the care and 
vigilance given to sanitary matters, and with corresponding 
good results. 

* The final consequence would be, and in a very few years, a 
great reduction of sickness; and, in confirmation of the old 
adage, that‘ public health is public wealth,’ we should enjoy a 
hightened degree of prosperity, and greater happiness than ever 
before.” 








Science. 

THE famous potato disease has now been the subject of 
minute study for nearly half acentury, and yet much that 
is desirable to know has not been found out about it. The 
fungus which produces it has been identified, and it is con- 
ceded that it first made its appearance in isolated cases in 
the north of Europe and the Channel Islands, until it broke 
out with amazing virulence in the Isle of Wight in 1845. 
There is little doubt the spores, or as one might say the 
seeds, of this minute plant originally came there from 
America, but nothing has been found that positively 
proves this. Another puzzle is how the little plant man- 
ages to tide over the period between the autumn when the 
potato tubers mature and the summer of next year when it 
commences active destruction of the potato vines. Most 
minute fungi, allied to this one, has sexual spores which 
lie dormant, and germinate when the proper time comes, 
but none bave ever been found belonging to the Phytoph- 
thora infestans, which is the not very euphonious name 
given to this fungus. It is known that the plant is an an- 
nual and that the mycelium dies in the autumn—so that 
the actual method of reproduction still remains a mystery. 
One valuable fact—valuable especially to the cultivator—has 
been discovered. It was at one time thought that the fungus 
after attacking the leaves in some way made its way through 
the structure of the stem, and got into the structure of the 
tuber in that way. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
this is not so, but that the zoospores enter the potato tuber 
through its skin from the outside. The fungus soon after 
growth on the potato leaves, mature this class of spores 
ana they fall on the earth, or are carried down the potato 
stalks to the tuber. Since this has been demonstrated 
as an actual fact, attention is turned by the skillful potato 
growers of the Old World to selecting those varieties that 
throw their tubers deeply under the soil, and in earth- 
ing up well before the tubers form, as the deeper the 
layer of earth above the tuber, the more difficult it is for 
the zoospores to get downtothem. Again it is found that 
it is the upper or more tender portions of the potato 
vine that favors the growth of the fungus mycelium and 
the ultimate production of spores. To counteract this a 
practice has been introduced to bend down and cover 
these tops with earth, destroying the fungus plant before 
the spores mature. The best success, however, follows the 
simple molding up early in the season, as it is found that 
with a depth of soil of four inches over the tuber they are 
tolerably safe. Tho science has not discovered all it 
would like to know about the potato fungus, it has made 
itself invalubale te the cultivator by what it has found 
out. To-day potato growing in the Old World has been 
rendered tolerably certain, when but a few years ago the 
terrible disease brought fears of its utter destruction. 


-.-[t is now believed that where it is profitable to grow 
lettuce under glass for market, the elevtric light can be 
profitably used. Mr. Wm. Rawson, of Arlington, Mass., 
has experimented for one season and feels encouraged to go 
on with it. The Worcester Co. (Mass.) Horticultural Scciety 
has published an account of what Mr. Rawson did. One 
house for forcing lettuce, 200 feet by 24, was given in charge 
of one arc light, active till midnight, at a cost of $15 per 
month. The crop was advanced in time twenty per cent. 
One week’s advance in five, is a great gain tothe market 
man. When the electric light was brought to some perfec- 
tion, much was hoped from it as an aid in the artificial 
culture of plants. Dr. Sieman’s experiments indicated 
some good results, but no attempts have been made to 
apply the principle to profitable uses. It seems to be con- 
ceded that plants can proceed with those changes necessary 
to healthy plant growth toa great degree under electric 
hght, tho not nearly to the extent they can under sun- 
light; bat the open question is, will they do this to an ex- 
tent to make its use profitable to the cultivator. 


-.».Very rich zoological collections have been made by 
Mr. F. J. Jackson in Usogo and about Mt. Elgon, near 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. Many new species of birds and 
insects have been sent to the British Museum. Froma 
study of the birds, Mr. Sharpe thinks that existing notiens 
as to the zoological geography have been “‘ revolutionized.” 
In the Mount Elgon region types are found similar to those 
of Abyssinia on the one hand and the Cape on the other. 
The region most resembling that of E!gon is that of the 
Cameroons Mountains of West Africa. But the entomol- 
ogy leads to different results. High upon Elgon Mountain 
Mr. Jackson found natural caves, one so large that on its 
floor has been built a village of huts, the caves being 
inhabited by natives who have been compelled to take 
refuge here from their enemies on the plains. 









School and College. 


THERE is a marked increase in the desire for education . 
in Egypt. Whereas in 1887 there were only twelve schools 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction, with an at- 
tendance of 1,919 pupils, of whom only fifty per cent. paid 
fees, last year throughout the whole country as far as As- 
souan there were forty-seven schools with an attendance of 
7,307, sixty-two per cent. of whom were paying pupils. In 
addition to Arabic every pupil must learn English or 
French at his option, not merely as a linguistic study but 
as the medium of instruction. In 1889 fourteen per cent. 
of the pupils chose Eoglish in preference to French, but 
last year the proportion arose to twenty-three per cent. 
Six young Egyptians have been sent to training colleges in 
England to qualify them as teachers in the Government 
schools, while about one hundred students are studying in 
France, and a Government training school exists in Cairo 
under French management. This fact explains a great 
deal of the influence maintained by France in Egypt, and 
so long as three out of four pupils in Government schools 
prefer French to English, French influence cannot fail 
to remain a very important factor. The French also 
have many schools, the chief of which are the Jesuit 
colleges, establishments of a high order and with a large at- 
tendance, The American missionaries also have numerous 
excellent schools in which Arabic is used as the medium of 
instruction. 


..--Ia the past twelve years the number of students in 
Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational) has 
increased from 40 to 167; and the faculty from 6 to 14. 
Three new instructors have been appointed. The Rev. 
Edward F. Harper, a graduate of Oberlin and of Chicago, 
becomes instructor in Hebrew and the cognate languages. 
He is an enthusiastic student of Assyrian and has spent 
much time in the British Museum and also at Leipsic 
under the instruction of Freidrich Delitzsch. The Rev. J. 
Edward Herman, Pbh.D., of Yale Divinity School, also of 
Leipsic, is to the take the German department in the Sem- 
inary. Mr. O. C. Grauer, a graduate of the Chicago Sem- 
inary, is to be an assistant in the Dano-Norwegian depart- 
ment. He will spend the summer in Norway in prepara- 
tion for his work. The Seminary, it is stated, is still in 
beed of several hundred thousand dollars for its proper 
equipment, and thereis no place where money is more 
needed or where it is more likely to be potential. 


...-A convention in the interest of Christian education, 
under the auspices of the American College and Education 
Society and the New West Education Commission, was 
held in Cleveland, O., May 26th-27th. Among the subjects 
discussed was that of “Student Aid.’”’ The great advan- 
tage of extending such aid discreetly was strongly em- 
phasized. A paper of note was that of the Rev. W. B. 
Williams on “ The Legal Status of Religion in the Com- 
mon Schools.” It gave a large number of facts, and 
quoted from the decisions of school boards and the courts, 
with the purpose of showing that there is a strong anti- 
religious tendency in the administration ot public instruc- 
tion, and that this tendency is increasing. 


..-»-The American University,in the interest of which 
Bishop John F. Hurst has been laboring, has been incorpo- 
rated in Washington. Among the incorporators were 
Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania; Senator McMillan, of 
Michigan; Representative Springer, of Illinois; Mrs. John 
A. Logan; Mr. Mark Hoyt, of New York; and Bishop Hurst, 
of Washington. Mr. Hoyt was elected president of the 
board of trustees and Bishop Hurst chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Toe board of trustees is composed of representa- 
tives of the Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Baptist 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches. An appeal to the 
American people for $5,000,000 for the endowment of the 
University will shortly be made. 


| ...-The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute for 
colored youths of both sexes held its tenth commencement 
on the 28thof May. The success of the institute has been 
very great. . A farm of eight hundred acres has just been 
added to the college property, and the cornerstone of a new 
industrial building was laid on Commencement day. The 
property of the institute is valued at $125,000. It receives 
ap aunual appropriation from the State of Alabama of 
$3,000. The students pay mainly in labor for board and 
¢lothing, while Northern philanthropy provides for their 
tuition in the form of scholarships of fifty dollars each. 
The annual expenses of the school are about $35,000. 


....The attendance at the University of Minnesota this 
year has been 1,183. Of the 1,183, 850 are in courses leading 
todegrees. The freshman class numbers 199. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five seniors will receive degrees at the 
commencement. It is stated that over nine-tenths of 
the boys who are being taught in the agricultural 
schoc] return to farm life after graduation, the other tenth 
enter the agricultural college, also connected with the 
University. President Northup delivered the baecalaure- 
ate sermon on the 3lst of May. 


....-Beginning on the first of July and continuing six 
weeks, there will be held at Plymouth, Mass., a school for 
the discussion of ethics and other subjects of a kindred 
nature, There are three departments, that of economics, 
in charge of Prof. H. C. Adams, of the University of 
Michigan; that of the history of religions, in charge of 
Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard University; and that of ethics, 
in charge of Prof. Felix Adler, of New York. A large num- 
ber of prominent men are announced as lecturers. Tuition 
for the term will be ten dollars. 


-..-Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., graduated this 
yeur seven young ladies and seven young men. Samuel 
W. Boardman, D.D., preached the baccalaureate sermon. ' 
The Board of Directors have conferred the degree of D.D. 
on the Rev. J. W. C. Wiloughby, president of Washington 
College, Tenn.; that of L-H.D. on the Rev. I. P. McCurdy, - 
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D:D., of Philadelphia. The Rev. E. B. Waller, of Union 
Cullege, N. Y., and Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
been elected professor of mathematics. 


---.The Rev. W. M. Hayes, of the M. E. Church, South, 
the new Commissioner of Education among the colored 
people, preached the baccalaureate sermon for the Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., on Sunday, May 10th. 
Twelve graduates were sent out on Commencement day, 
May 13th. They go forth, almost without exception, to 
charges left open to them in the various Conferences of the 
several States represented. The Commencement address 
was given by Governor Northen. 


---.In the year just closed, the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute has spent $10,000 in improvements. The 
valuation of the school property is now placed at $125,000. 
Twenty four students graduated this year, making one 
hundred and three in all. This school is in the center of 
the colored population of Alabama, and has had in all 
departments the past year 730 students, and if it had had 
additional accommodations it could have received and in- 
structed 1,000. 


....Prof. Henry Daniel Wild, of Olivet College, Mich., 
has been elected assistant professor of Latin in Williams 
College. 








Personalities. 


INDIA, with all ber faults—her terrible climate, and 
the strange, exotic modes of existence which she imposes 
upon her adopted children—seems yet to wield a mighty fas_ 
cination over them. They grumble. but they generally go 
back. It is saidthat Mr. Rudyard Kipling forms no excep- 
tion to thisrule. English society, in London, delights him 
not, neither does it interest him; insomuch so that, giving 
himself over, body and soul, to his literary labors, he 
mixes but little with his fellow creatures, and leads, indeed, 
almost the existence of a recluse. He is, besides, a man ot 
exceptionally strong religious convictions. This summer, 
perhaps in August, he will, in all likelihood, return to India 
with his parents. Mr. Kipling, senior, is himself a writer 
of some ability, and a decidedly clever draughtsman, while 
Mrs. Kipling, the mother of the young author, is intimately 
connected with art as well as literature; for one of her sis- 
ters is the wife of Mr. E. Burne-Jones, A. R. A., while an- 
other, who is a well-known beauty, is married to Mr, Poyn- 
ter, R. A. It is not very generally known that the pathetic 
child-hero of ‘‘ Baa, Baa, Black Saeep,”’ in the collection of 
stories bearing the general title of ‘Wee Willie Winkie” is 
supposed to have been drawn from memory, and to be, in 
essentials, a species of autobiographical sketch. 


.... With the possible exception of Tholuck, the late Pro. 
fessor Delitsch, of Leipzig, was probably the most cosmo- 
politan theologian the nineteenth century has produced. 
His intimate relations to pious Jews and Roman Catholics 
were a unique characteristic of this savant. Asa result, it 
happened more than once that attempts were made by 
Roman Catholic scholars to win this singularly gifted and 
lovable man for their Church. The private correspondence 
of Delitsch in this matter has only recently been published. 
By astrange fatality, it turos out that the man who made 
the most determined efforts in this direction was Professor 
August Rohling, the great anti-Semitic agitator, against 
whom Delitzsch was compelled to wage such a terrible lit 
erary warfare only a few years ago. At that time Rohling 
was professor in a Catholic institution in Wisconsin, but 
in recent years has been in Prague. Delitzsch’s adherence 
to evangelical principles was never shuken in the least by 
these appeals. 


....There is an old man in Mancheater, England, who 
zoes by the name of Gagadig Gigadab. His original name 
was John Smith, but many years ago he began to brood 
over the possibilities of a mistaken identity involved in 
such acommon name. The name figured frequently in the 
eriminal records, and he became abnormally apprehensive 
test he might be confused with some of these bad John 
Smiths. At last what he feared so much actually happened. 
One day the papers recorded the capture of an accountant 
in a bank for embezzlement, and through some blunder of 
the reporter the identity of the embezzler was confused 
with the subjeet of this paragraph, who was also a bank 
accountant. Then and there he determined to assume a 
name like unto no other ever borne by mortal man. And 
in Gagadig Gigadab most people will agree that he has 
done so. Dickens, in his most erratic flights of nomencla- 
ture, never invented anything like it. 


...-Anna Dickinson is almost the last of the popular 
lecturers. There were in the list Gough, Beecher, Phillips, 
Chapin, Curtis, and Miss Dickinson. Gough was a great 
natural actor, and fascinated by his dramatic art in descrip- 
tion and in story telling rather than by any power of rhet- 
eric. Beecher, Chapin, Curtis and Phillips had all the elo- 
quence of culture, as well as of natural endowment. Miss 
Dickinson was unique among them, largely from her wom- 
anly quality. The Harpers took Curtis from the lecture 
platform, and they have appropriated him now in his men- 
tal work for many years in everything except that which 
relates to the duty of a good citizen. Here Mr. Curtis rec- 
ognizes a public obligation with which nothing is allowed 
to interferre. 

...eFrancis Wilson is a great book-lover, and a special stu- 
dent of Horace. It was Eugene Field’s translation of Horace 
which made Wilson very desirous of meeting the poet, and 
an intimate friendship is the result. Now the actor is pre- 
paring to publish this spring, at his own expense, a little 
book containing all of Mr. Field’s Horace translations. 
The edition will be limited to fifty copies, and the plates 
will be destroyed. The Latin text will be given on the 


rs) ite the Eoglish rendering. The printing will be 
bm is D lored inks, and the poems will have vignettes and 
tail pieces, the latter drawn by Mr. Field. A lifeof Horace, 
written in a vein entirely new to biographies of that ancient 
poet, will also be contributed by Mr. Field to the volume, 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AN expelition lefs New York City, June 6th, for the 
North Pole, via Greenland, under the leadership of Civil 
Engineer R. E. Peary, of the Navy. The party consists of 
Mr. Peary and his wife; Prof. A. Heilprin, geologist; Pro- 
fessors Holt and Sharp, zoologists; Professor Hughes, or- 
nithologist; Dr. Burk, botanist; Drs. R. N. Keeley and 
Frazer Ashurst, surgeons; Prof. L. Mengee, entomologist. 
A. C. Kenealy and six other persons, besides Captain Ricb- 
ard Pike and a crew of sixteen men. The ship is the “Kite,” 
a‘whaling steamer built in Glasgow fifteen years ago 
specially for Arctic voyages. Four Newfoundland dogs 
form part of the company. Captain Pike is the same one 
escorted the Greely party, and that ied Captain Schley’s 
that relief party. 


....-The Supreme Court of Connecticut gave, June 3d, a 
unanimous decision that the printing of the word “for” 
before the word “Governor” on the ballots does not invali- 
date them. As 126 such ballots, cast for the Prohibition 
candidate, had been thrown out, which, according to this 
decision, ought to have been counted, the majority of 
twenty-six for Judge Morris, the Democratic candidate, is 
overthrown;and General Merwin,the Republican candidate, 
has the requisite number for Governor. It is the opinion 
of certain Republicans that Governor Bulkeley should call 
a special session of the General Assembly, as they are con- 
fident that. enough fair-minded Democrats can be found 
who will acknowledge the election of General Merwin. 


----The Board of Visitors at West Point recommend 
certain changes in the method of appointing cadets. There 
is to be an extension of the appointing power to the Sena- 
tors, and there will be examinations by local boards, at 
State centers. Under the new apportionment, the number 
of appointments will be 371, andif eighty-eight ,by the 
Senators of the forty-four States be added, it is thought 
that the Academy quota will be kept full. 


...-The Government has issued orders to the Revenue 
Cutter “‘ Bear” to suppress the sale of liquor to the natives 
of Alaska, by American whalers which have been in the 
habit of getting supplies at Honolulu and selling to the 
Indiana. The “Bear” is instructed to confiscate what 
liquor may be foundon the whalers, except a little for 
medicinal purposes. 


....President Harrison appointed, June 4th, as Superin- 
tendent of Immigration, the Hon. William D. Owen, of 
Indiana, a minister of the Christian Church. 


....President Harrison and his Cabinet are to be invited 
to the Southern Exposition, to be held in Raleigh, N. C., 
in October and November. 


....-The arguments in the Tilden will contest before the 
Court of Appeals, at Saratoga, closed June 5th. 


.... The Boston Daily Evening Traveller has been bought 
by the Committee of One Hundred for their organ. 





FOREIGN. 


....Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, who had 
a stroke of apoplexy on May z7th, died at Earnscliffe, June 
6th, at the age of seventy-six. He was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, January 11th, 1815, and went to Kingston, Can- 
ada, in 1820,with his father. He studied law, and was called 
to the bar 1n 1836, and in 1846 became a Queen’s coun- 
sel, having been elected the representative of Kingston in 
the Parliament of United Canada in I844. He served in 
the Cabinet for one year, 1847-8; and in 1856, on the retir- 
ing of Sir Allan McNab, he was appointed leader of the 
Couservative party. He was chairman of the Colonial 
Conference (1866-7) when the act of union was passed by 
the British Parliament; and when the new Constitution 
came into force, in July, 1867, he was called upon to form 
the first Government of the Dominion of Canada, and re- 
mained Premier until his death, tho holding different 
portfolios at different times. He has been closely identi- 
fied with a large number of important measures—secured 
direct steam-mail communication with Europe, the reform 
of the criminal laws, and the enlargement and consd6lida- 
tion of the Dominion. 1t was due chiefly to his skill that 
the Riel rebellion was crushed. He was one of the Joint 
High Commissioners on the Alabama claims. He was 
recognized as the pioneer of Imperial Unity, and was 
intimately connected with the formation of the Imperial 
Federation League. He has always been recognized as the 
leader of the Conservatives, and has been earnestly con- 
demned by the Liberals for many of his acts, especially in 
connection with the Catholic and Jesuit vote. The ques- 
tion of his successor is undetermined, and itis probable 
that there will be great changes in the Government. The 
Conservatives having had a majority of 51, have now only 
21, as is shown in the vote refusing to censure Sir Charles 
Tupper for coming home from England to make political 
speeches. 


....A party of brigands, headed by a man named 
Anastasius, tore up a part of the railroad track between 
Adrianople and Constantinople, near the village of Tcher- 
kesskeuy, June 2d, just as the Oriental express from 
Vienna was due. Most of the train was wrecked, and sev- 
eral of the passengers were carried off and held for ransom. 
One of them, Herr Israel, a banker of Berlin, was sent to 
Constantinople to demand £40,000 ransom for the party. 
The money was advanced and placed in the hands of the 
Austrian Consul at Kirk Kilissé; but the brigands refused 
to continue the negotiations because the troops were inter- 
fering with their communications. 


.... The Chilean transport “‘Itata’? was surrendered to 
the American Admiral at Iquigue, Chile, June 5th, with 
5,000 rifles and 2,000 000 rounds of ammunition. It appears 
that no arms had been transferred to the ‘“‘ Esmeralda,” 





and that those which bad been received from the schoover 








“Robert and Minnie’ were transferred on the high seas, 
out of United States jurisdiction. 


....The suit for slander brought by Sir William Gordon 
Cumming against the Wilsons of Tranby Croft, came on 
before Chief-Justice Coleridge June3d. The revelations 
in regard to the gambling habits of the Prince of Wales 
are creating a profound sensation, especially in’ religious 
circles. 


--.. There was a strike of the omnibus drivers in London, 
June 7th, in behalf of shorter hours. At first there was 
also a plea for higher wages; but that was dropped, and as 
the company are willing to admit the shorter hours, it is 
probable that the matter will be quickly arranged. 


--.-The bill authorizing an order prohibiting the taking 
of seals in Bering Sea by British sealers during a closed 
season has passed its third reading in the House of Com- 
mons and the first reading in the House of Lords. 


....The Japanese Cabinet has been reconstructed. Ito is 
President of the Council; Takato, Minister of Public In- 
struction; Tanaka, Minister of Justice; Shinagawa, Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 


-...The steamers of the Chilean South American Steam- 
ship Company have been placed under the British flag 
during the political disturbance of the country. 


...-A Cotton Cunference, attended by delegates from 
European and American countries, was opened at Liverpool, 
June 4th. 


....Severe shocks of earthquake were felt in many cities 
of Italy, June 7th, especially at Verona and Mantua. 


.... Reports come from Guatemala of conspiracies against 
the Barillas Government. 


....The census of London, published on June 5th, shows 
a population of 4,211,056. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


His (Professor Briggs’s] theology is to no smail extent non- 
biblical, and in many particulars unscriptural.—The Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


....Dr. Patton’s report was as arbitrary as the action of the 
Assembly was summary; and before all right-minded, justice- 
loving men we believe both must stand condemned .—The Chris- 
tian-at- Work. 


....Ateacher in a theological school is under bonds te teach 
the things believed and cherished by those who put him there- 
When he cannot do that it is his privilege to “step down and 
out.”—Journal and Messenger (Baptist). 


...-The best explanation of the action of the large majority 
of the Detroit Assembly is that which is most obvious. This 
majority did not think Dr. Briggs a proper iustructor for the 
new professorship, and voted accordingly .—The Advance. 


.... [tis clear enough that the General Assembly's action did 
not result simply from Dr. Briggs’s failure to accord on al! points 
with the Confession of Faith, but because it was felt that Dr. 
Briggs’s views undermined the authority of Divine Revelation. 
—Christian Guardian, Toronto (Methodist). 


.... The action is wise, and free from all objection. It meets 
the case fully and frankly, and yet kindly. It means that men 
holding the views of Dr. Briggs, and seminaries indorsing or 
employing such men, cut themselves off from the sympathy and 
patronage of the Presbyterian Church.—The Herald and Preaby- 
ter. 


Whatever may be our views respecting his teachings, we 
are compelled to approve the Assembly’s action. Dr. Briggs’s 
methods and manner are too radicai and exasperating for such 
achair. Young theologs are full enough of speculations and 
criticism without the injection of doubts by their professors.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


....It was a most emphatic declaration of a great Church 
against any and every question raised eoncerning the divine 
and final authority of the Bible asthe Word of God. Sofar we 
heartily rejoice in it. It is a clarion note of the faith which 
represents Christianity. Were it once lost, Christianity itself 
would pass away.—The Congregationalist. 


....¥You say rou have doubts about this or that. But then 
there are some things you have ne doubts about. Keep your 
doubts to yourself, and preach what you know. You will find 
that that will take all your time; and you can preach what you 
know a great while before you can bring the people up to the 
standard of doing; you need have no fears.--The National Baptist. 


... It is not true that the Church has acted ignorantly or 
hastily. There are no unfathomable mysteries in the acbieve- 
ments of the Higher Critics or the postulates of New Theo- 
logians which ordinary people are incompetent to considerand 
say whether they are to be accepted as part of their faith, and 
taught to those who are to be the teachers of their children.— 
The Observer. 


_...On the whole it [revised Confession] must be pronounced 
an able and conservative{document. It steers carefully and 
successfully between the extremes. If it goes far enough to 
satisfy the revisionists, we can see no possible reason for dissat- 
isfaction on the part of the conservatives. It eliminates a few 
of the most offensive forms of statement, but leaves the objec- 
tionable doctrines entirely untouched.—The Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


....The disposition made of the appointment of Professor 
Briggs establishes that the great Presbyterian Church will not 
tolerate the suggestion of a rival to the Bibie in spiritual author- 
ity, nor tolerate in a theological professor rash and defiant 
words, calculated todiminish faith in the infallibility of Holy 
Scripture as the rule of faith and life, nor statements which 
tend to open the way for an introduction of a Papistical purga- 
tory.— The Christian Intelligencer. 

... By the change of a few words, by the omission of what 
never was essential to the integrity of our system of doctrine, 
by the explicit addition of what the opponents of Revision 
have insisted were already implied in its statements, the Re- 
vision takes the stumbling-blocks out of the way of multitudes 
who are, and multitudes more who would be within the Pres- 
byterian fold, forever silences the objections of those who 
charge upon us doctrines which we repudiate, and throws over 
the whole Confession the ineffable light of the love of God for 





the world.—The Evangelist. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH INEBRIETY. 


In the stress that is beirg laid on the legal aspects of 
the liquor question, there is some danger that the edu- 
cational and what we may call the therapeutical aspect 
may be overlooked or not sufficiently emphasized. The 
legal aspect of the liquor question has to do entirely 
with the application of legirlition to the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants. The educational aspect, which 
is supremely important, has to do with the training of 
the young toa life of total abstinence and with bringing 
to bear such moral influences upon moderate drinkers 
as shall induce them to give up the habit. Experienco 
has proved that confirmed drunkards are not ordinarily 
accessible to the educational influence. The therapeu- 
tical aspect of the liquor question is that which con- 
siders the phenomena of drunkenness scientifically and 
with the view of theapplication ofa remedy. It studies 
both the mental and the physiological effects, and tries 
to ascertain the cause as well as the cure of confirmed 
cases, 

Is drunkenness a diseaze? Is it hereditary? Is it crim- 


inal? What are the social, family and financial condi- 





tions which influence most largely the drinking habit? 
These are very important questions, and they are dis- 
cussed in the articles we publish this week in a most 
interesting and suggestive way by men and women 
who by experience and observation have gathered many 
important facts and have at least the right to hold and 
pronounce opinions, It will be observed that on many 
points the opinions of these experts do not coincide. 
For example, Maneger Runting of the Christian Home 
for Inebriate Men, does not believe that inebriety is a 
disease nor that it is hereditary; but insists that it isa 
habit, and can be overcome most quickly and effective- 
ly by the grace of God, He gives some very interesting 
statistics as to the number of thorough cures which 
have been made by the Gorpel method. But Dr. Mason, 
of the Inebriates’ Home, Fort Hamilton, radically dis- 
agrees with him. He believes that the drinking habit 
may be either inherited or acquired, and that it may be 
superinduced by various diseases of the nervous system. 
Upon this point Dr, Charles L, Dana, of Bellevue Hos- 
p'tal, who is also entitled to be considered as a medical 
expert, agrees with him; but the two disagree as to 
whether those under treatment should be deprived imme- 
diately of all alcoholie stimulants, or whether the taper- 
ing off process should be applied. We have no doubt 
that scientifically the doctors are right, and that the 
hereditary element is often a predisposing cause of the 
drink habit. 

Dr. Mason, Mr, Mulford and Mr. Perry attribute the 
cause of drunkenness 1n many cases to excessive mental 
and physical strain, while Dr. Dana believes that a pro- 
lific cause is the ‘“‘ raw-whisky and stale-beer saloons.” 
Abvlish these, he says, and the evils of drunkenness will 
be greatly decreased. 

As to the cure of confirmed cases there is, as we have 
already intimated, a wide difference of opinion. Justice 
Kilbretb, who has had a large experience in disposing 
of cases of drunkenness, seems to be skeptical as to the 
possibility of cures in chromic cases. The experience of 
Mr. Bunting goes to show that the chronic inebriate can 
be more easily reformed than the periodical drunkard, 
and with this opinion Dr. Dana agrees. He says ‘*‘ chronic 
drunkards have, I believe, a shorter ratio of life. Those 
who drink to excess periodically have,” he continues, 
‘‘ during their intervals of sobriety, a chance to recuper- 
ate.” 

Mr. Bunting. Dr. Mason and Dr. Dana also agree that 
the drinking of beer and light wines is more often the 
cause than the cure of drunkenness. Mr. Bunting has 
found it easier to save the whisky than the beer-drinker, 
and of all the cases he has had, he says the most hope- 
Jess have been those of beer-Crinkers. Dr. Mason says 
tbat sprees usually begin on beer or wine and finish on 
stronger drinks. He regards what is called the “ beer 
drunk” as the worst kind. Dr. Dana says that there is 
‘* no salvation in malt liquors and light wines.” This is 
important scientific testimony, and those who believe 
that in order to secure practical temperance it is only 
hecessary to shut up the whisky saloons and mulfiply 
the beer and wine rooms should take note of it. 

Dr. Mason, who bas made a most careful study of sta- 
tistics, finds that about forty-three per cent. of those 
who put themselves under medical treatment are cured. 
The statistics given by Mr. Bunting tend to show that a 
much larger per cent. of those who are treated by the 
Gospel method are cured. 

Justice Kilbreth denies that poverty is the cause of 
drink, and asserts, on the contrary, that drink is the 
cause of poverty; and yet he attributes, as do others, a 
large perceptage of drunkenness to the tenement-house 
system, to comfortless homes, which drive the peor man 
to the saloon, which he aptly calls the poor man’s club. 
His suggestion is, that innocent places of resort should 
be multiplied, and that counter attractions should 
be provided. Mr. Prentice Mulford, whose death hus 
been recently announced; believes strongly in the influ- 
ence of mind upon mind in reforming drunkards and in 
restraining those addicted to the drink habit. There is 
unquestionably much in what he says about preserving 
a cheerful tone in the presence of those whom we wish 
reformed, If the idea once gets poseession of our minds 
that it is impossible for them to reform, and that we 
cannot trust them, we are pretty sure to communicate 
it to them, eitber consciously or unconsciously, and 
thus discourage them. 

The points which this symposium suggests to our 
mind as points to be emphasized are these: (1) That the 
evil of drunkenness is a widely complicated one, touch- 
ing a great variety of interests and persons; (2) that its 
results are 80 serious to society that every po-sible meth- 
od of counteracting them should be followed; (3) that a 
systematic effort should be made to improve the condi- 
tion of family life in tenements and crowded quarters: 
(4) that coffee houses and other resorts should be mul- 
tiplied to lure men awry from the poor man’s club— 
the saloon; (5) that the Gospel method is indubitably a 
successful one, and should be brought to bear wherever 
possible in the process of reformation; (6) that medical 
treatment cures many cases, and competent physicians 


sbould continue to study the subject and throw all the |. 


light of scientific knowledge upon it; (7) that inebriate 
asylums should be maintained, where the best medical 
practitioners may bring their skill to bear: (8) that the 
physical and mental effects of the drink habit should be 





constantly held before the minds of the young; (9) that 
the public should be warned against the remedies 
advertised as specifics; and, finally, (10) the importance 
should be emphasized of total abstinence and of the 
entire suppression of the whole miserable liquor busi- 
ness. 


- 
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THE SEMINARY AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


THE directors of Union Theological Seminary have 
given a swift response to the action of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly disapproving of the appointment of 
Professor Briggs to the chair of Biblical Theology. Be- 
fore the directors could well have received the official 
notification of the action of the Assembly they called a 
meeting. heard a carefully prepared legal opinion as to 
the effect of the agreement entered into with the 
Presbyterian Church in 1870, and, by a vote which was 
almost unanimous, flung defiance at the General As- 
sembly. In the resolution adopted they declared that 
* baving taken legal advice and after due considera- 
tion,” they ‘‘ see no reason to change their views on the 
subject of the transfer of Dr. Briggs; and feel bound, in 
the discharge of their duty under the charter and con- 
stitution, to adhere to the same.” By this action the 
directors say, in effect: (1) That the judgment of the 
General Assembly, as to its right to veto the appoint- 
ment of Professor Briggs, is wrong; (2) that the views 
of the directors are such as would be approved by the 
civil courts; (8) that as there is a difference of judg- 
ment hetween the Assembly and the directors, the 
judgment of the Assembly must give way and the 
judgment of the directors must be maintaimed: (4) 
that Professor Briggs will be retained by the Seminary, 
notwithstanding the disapproval of the General Assem- 
bly; (5) that the Seminary is prepared to take the con- 
sequences of this act, and will, if pressed, assume an 
independent attitude. 

This action of the directors seems to us not only to 
fling defiance at the General Assembly but to intimate 
to the committee appointed by the Assembly to confer 
with them concerning the relations of the Seminary and 
the Assembly, that their minds are made up and closed 
to any further considerations on the point at iseue. It 
seers to us both hasty and disrespectful, and it will be 
difficult in the face of it to avoid an irreconcilable 
breach between the Seminary and the Assembly, 

If the directors bad passed a resolution saying in sub- 
stance that according to the best light they had the 
transfer of Dr. Briggs was a case which did not come 
within the terms of the compact of 1870, and that there- 
fore the action of the Assembly seemed to them to ex- 
ceed its legal rights, but that they would meet the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly in a kindly and 
courteous spirit, and would discuss with them fully and 
freely all the aspects of the question in the bope of a 
possible agreement, their position would have :om- 
manded respect and invited confidence. As it is they 
seem to have thrown down the gantlet to the whole 
Church and closed the door unceremoniously to further 
+fforts for an understanding. If this is the position the 
Seminary means to take and maintain, the response of 
the Church will not be of a doubtful character. If the 
Seminary means to defy the Assembly, it must do so 
from a position outside of the lines of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
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WHAT THE MOHONK CONFERENCE ASKS 
FOR THE NEGRO. 


By the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, a large num- 
ber of men and women interested in the elevation of the 
Negro race, met last week at Mononk Lake and con- 
ferred for three days on the subject. Heads of schools 
for the Negroes, superintendents of mission work, pbi 
lanthrophists from the North and South were preeent; 
men who fought in the National Army and those who 
followed the Confederate flag united in suggesting the 
following as the desirable objects on which those preseat 
could agree: 





“1, The accomplisbing of the primary education of the 
Negro by the States themselves and the further develop- 
ment of means and metbods to tbis end till all Negroes are 
creditably trained in prima*y schools. 

“2. The largely increased support of schools aided by 
private benevolence, which shall supply teachers and 
preschers for the Negro race. 

“3. The grounding of the vast majority of these teachers 
avd preachers in common Ergiish studies and the English 
Bible; with the further. opportunity for any of them to 
carry on their studies as far as they may desire. 

“4 The great extension of industrial education for both 
men ard women. 

“5. The encouragement of secondary schools established 
and conducted by Negroes. 

«6. The purchase of bomesteads by as many Negro house. 
holds as possible, with an increased number of decent 
houres to replace the old one-room cabins. 

“7, The establishment by the Government of Postal Sav- 
ings banks, where the Negroes can be encouraged to save 
their earnings until they can purchase a home. 

8, Th aid of public education by the National Govern- 
ment, to be given in the ratio of illiteracy. 

“9. The removal of any disabilities under whicb Negroes 
labor by the slow and sure forces of efupation, thrift and 
religion.” 
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‘he time is past when we need to say that the Negro 
is a.man, and is created with equal right to education, 
culture, protection, privilege and authority, under 
law, with all other races among which he possesses his 
heritage in our common country. The Negro problem, 
on the Negro’s side of it, is but the common problem of 
other people, how he shall be teught to work profitably, 
and think intelligently, and live nobly. Leaving aside 
political and social differences or prejudices which more 
or less separate the white people of the South from those 
of Negro or mixed blood, the only special factor distin- 
guishing the Negro is thatthere is considerably more 
Negro ignorance than white, , 

This fact of greater illiteracy among the Negroes, and 
greater poverty, with the further fact that they were 
freed through the defeat of the South in war, putsa 
special obligation on all Christians and patriots in the 
North to give them the opportunity to secure education 
and Christian culture. The North shared the responsi- 
bility for the sin of slavery, is responsible for emanci- 
pation and enfrancbisement, and is therefore under a 
triple obligation to share the duty and the burden of 
equipping the emancipated Negro race for the duties of 
citizenship. The whites of the South can do little more 
for the Negro than to provide a system of equal public 
schools, in which, as everywhere, the wealthier classes 
must provide for the education of the poorer. Very lit- 
tle of what the beneficence of the Southern whites can 
add, after supporting the public schools, can be spared 
for the Negroes; it is needed for the ignorant and poor 
of their own race. The primary education of the Ne- 
groes must be left tothe public schools; but it can be 
fairly asked of the North that it give in large part 
the money and the instructors to supply their higher 
education and to train their teachers. Here thenisa 
boundless field for consecrated beneficence and toil 
simply to give the Negro a chance to lift himself above 
the brutal conditions out of which we ask him to rise. 
The co-operation of the white people of the South with 
those of the North in this work of educating the Negro 
is of value vastly beyond the proportion of money given; 
and the increasing interest in this subject is an omen 
of great promise. 

It is of the first importance to encourage the Negro 
spirit of self-help. While, therefore, the higher insti- 
tutions for the Negroes still require white teachers of 
the highest training, we heartily rejoice in the estab- 
lishment of those secondary schools which are car- 
rie don entirely by the self-sacrifice of Negroes them- 
selves. 

The excessive preponderance of agricultural pursuits 
in the South makes it especially important that labor 
should be diversified by mechanical industries. Hence 
the necessity of providing in these schools for the in- 
struction of men in mechanic arts and of women in 
household industry and economy. 

It is impossible to provide for a numerous race, thus 
rising out of illiteracy, a sufficient supply of teachers 
and preachers of thorough education. It is nota mat- 
ter of choice but of necessity that for most of these a 
moderate English education should be supplied as speedi- 
ly as possible. At the same time provision should be 
made for the most thorough education of those who de- 
sire it, remembering that the Negro needs leaders and 
teachers of the highest training, and who can com- 
mand the respect of their white brothers; and that the 
best is none too good for black, brown or white. 

The action of Congress in making an appropriation for 
industrial and agriculiural education in the several 
States is of great value, providing, as it does, that in 
those States which require that those of Negro or mixed 
Negroand white blood shall be educated separately from 
the whites, the former shall receive an equitable share of 
the money given. It will not pauperize the South; and 
we believe that, in the same spirit, more considerable 
appropriations by the Government, for the primary edu- 
cation of illiterates in the several States, could well be 
made so as to increase the length of the school terms in 
the South and to encourage the spirit of self-help. 

It is of the first importance that the colored people of 
the South should become infected with land-hunger and 
become landholders. In many sections they are doing 
so, and are rapidly exchanging the one-room cabin for a 
comfortable house of three or more rooms. This is a 
primary condition for securing self-respect and the re- 
spect of others, and developing moral character and safe 
citizenship. Every encouragement should be given to 
this end; and the late recommendation of the Postmast- 
er-General for ingrafting postal savings banks on our 
postal system would, if adopted by Congress, have a 
very great effect in encouraging the Negroes to save 
their money to purchase their homes. 

No one can help observing that the evils or disabilities 
under which the Negroes have labored as a more igno- 
rant, and thus a weaker and more despised race, have 
been greatly relieved; and, if they are not wholly re- 
moved, we can leave them to the sure influences of 
those slow and silent, forces of education, religious, 
scholastic and industrial, which are strong enough, in 
time, to right all wrongs. And this we can do, confi- 
dent that if there are any inequalities or injustice or dis- 
crimination growing out of old race prejudice or antip- 
athy, any such wrongs will, in due time, be righted by 
an enlightened public sentiment,or by any needed legis- 


Jation, Our chief trust must be in those silent beneficent 





forces, embodied in the Church and the school, which. 


are able to conquer every evil and to solve every prob- 
lem, 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


a 





Ir is a feature of the Christian religion that it puts 
especial emphasis upon each man’s personal responsibil- 
ity. This was found also in the Jewish religion, but less 
marked in its usual expression. The Jewish was a na- 
tional Church, suited for feudal times. People were born 
in it, and the religion was in large part one of forms, 
provided by the priesthood. People became Jews by birth 
and the rite of circumcision, and, naturally, expected 
salvation thereby. Yet nowhere isa better expression 
to be found in all the Bible of the truth of individual 
responsibility than in the wonderful eighteenth chapter 
of Ezekiel, in which God appeals to the people testify- 
ing to them that he treats each one on his own personal 
merits, without regard to father or son; and he repeats, 
with all the emphasis that either the Hebrew or the Eng- 
lish can give to the pronoun: “‘ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” 

Bat in the time of Ezekiel the Jewish Church was not 
ready for this doctrine. Kings and princes ruled, and 
the people were followers or serfs in either government 
or religion. And so when our Lord came he had to 
bring out again this doctrine. He put it in the most 
emphatic way. A man must hate his father and mother. 
He must let the dead bury their dead, ‘‘ Follow thou 
me,” ‘* A man’s foes shall be they of his own bouse- 
hold.” He came not to bring peace buta sword, And 
when the day of his coming appeared he should gather 
all nations before his bar, and they should be separated, 
sheep from goats, each according to his own works, and 
not by race or religious profession. ‘‘ What must I do 
to be saved?” asks the jailor, just as Saul had asked be- 
fore: ‘* Lord, what will thou have me to do?” 

The Church grew on this doctrine. But it was not 
ready for it. Society, government was not ready 
for it. So the Church degenerated again into its 
old Jewish ways. Men were born into it, baptized into 
it, were religious in the mass; and religion, being no 
longer a matter first of individual responsibility, but 
preserved by Church authority and the authority of the 
State, became lax and degraded. Then arose Luther 
preaching personal faith, and going out from the old 
Church with his Protesters, an age of reformation in the 
Church, 

But the age was not then ripe for this doctrine of indi- 
vidual responsibility. It required conformity, as had 
Rome before it. Men were born and baptized into religious 
profession, and to-day aman cannot be married, and 
scarce buried, in Germany, without showing first when 
he was baptized. Confirmation was not a matter of 
Christian experience, but of age, and the Church in- 
cluded good and bad alike. 

In our day the doctrine of individual responsibility to 
God has new emphasis. This is a doctrine better fitted 
to our age. We have now learned it in the State. We 
no longer trust a few men to rule us, but everybody isa 
ruler. All must vote, and all must be educated to 
know how to vote, because all are responsible for right 
government. We no longer have feudalism or serfdom 
in the State, and the time is past when people should be 
taken into the Church because their parents were, and 
they have reached the proper age. They must take the 
vows of the Church only when they desire to be real 
Christians and serve God all their lives, Religion isa 
personal matter. God speaks to us each, one by one, 
and bids us repent and live. We must answer one by 
one, and settle it with ourselves and him whether we 
will give our lives to his serv:ce. 


o 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 








A GREAT many boys between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen are,in the eyes of not a few good people, an 
anomaly in society. There seems to be nv legitimate sphere 
of life or action for them. They represent the untamed 
element of human nature, and are endured because they 
cannot be helped. Too young for the Y. M. C. A., too 
old (in their own estimation) for the Sabbath-school, too 
Bohemian in their instincts for the gentler influences of 
home life, they are so decidedly sui generis that the only 
adequate expression we have for them is ‘* boys will be 
boys.” Yet they are the stuff out of which young men 


‘are made, and no plans for the development of genuine 


Christian citizens that leave them out will be likely to 
succeed, Efforts have been made to provide for them 
in boys’ classes of the Y. M. C, A.; but there is a sort of 
preparatory, probationary character in such classes that 
is not the most attractive to the genuine boy, who wants 
something distinctively his own. The Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor has done good work; but 
it fails to reach that, Bohemian element which is too 
often looked upon solely asa defect instead of being 
recognized as an essential and most valuable character- 
istic, in the rough and tumble of life, and which if only 
guided, not repressed, makes our best and strongest 
men. Family influence even at its best is often con- 
fessedly,inadequate, not always because it is at fault,but 
because the natyral instincts that later on work out new 





scenes, new life, new interests, are already at work, 
weaning him from the earlier associations. 

The best general plan for meeting these difficulties 
and keeping a hold upon our boys that we have seen 
any notice of, is the Boys’ Brigade, instituted in 1883 . 
in Glasgow, Scotland, by Mr. Wm.’ M. Smith, in con- 
nection with a Sunday-school of the Free College 
Church. Mr, Smith felt most keenly the needs of the 
situation. His boys were drifting away from the Sunday- ¥ 
school, and there seemed to be no specific place for them 
in the church. In his anxious thought for them he de. 
veloped this plan, which has grown and spread, until in 
May, 1890, there were reported in the United Kingdom, 
894 companies, with 1,250 commissioned, and 2,424 non- 
commissioned officers, and 16,752 boys on the roll. 
Companies have also been organized in South Africa, 
Canada, the United States, and elsewhere. They belong 
to every denomination, as the movement is wholly un- 
sectarian, and has received the indorsement of many 
most earnest Christian workers, The Honorary Presi- 
dent is the Earl of Aberdeen, and Prof. Henry Drum- 
moad is Vice-President. 

The distinctive features of the organization are that 
it is distinctively Christian, in perfect accord with and 
under the general guidance of the Church, and 
that it recognizes the peculiar demands of boy-nature, 
as appear in Articles If, III, 1V and V of the Consti- 
tution of the United States Brigade, the Rev. John Q. 
Adams, San Francisco, President. 


ARTICLE L.—This organization shall be called the Boys’ 
Brigade in the United States of America. 

ART. IL.—The object of the Brigade shall be the advance- 
meat of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promo- 
tion of habits of reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all 
that tends toward a true Christian manliness. 

ART. II.—The agencies employed to accomplish this 
object shall be the Drill, Bible-class and Missionary 
Society. These three are the essential features of the or- 
ganization. 

ART. [V.—SECTION 1. Military organization and drill 
shall be used as a means of securing the interest of the 
boys, banding them togetherin the work of the Brigade, 
and promoting among them such habits as the Brigade is 
designed to form. Strict obedience and discipline shall be 
enforced by all officers. 

Sec. 2. The Bible-class shall be used as a means of ren- 
dering the boys familiar with the use of their Bibles and 
acquainted with its truths. The ultimate object sball be 
the personal acceptance by each boy of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord, and the formation and development of Chris- 
tian character. 

Src. 3. Phe Missionary Society shall be used as a means 
of informing the boys of the progress, opportunities and 
needs of mission work, especially that of the denomination 
with which the Company is connected, and securing their 
interest and sympathy for the great cause of Foreign Mis- 
waRT. V.—Boys between the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
connected with the Sunday-school shall be eligible as mem- 
bers of the brigade. In applying for membership cards 
they shall fill up a form of application, agreeing to com- 
ply with the rules of the Company. In special cases the 
Battalion Council may grant permission to boys who ex- 
ceed the limit of age to become members of the Brigade. 

Then follow various directions for the more complete 
organization, all conceived in the best spirit of Christian 
thought and life. It cannot butdo good. If the objec- 
tion occurs to any one that “‘of making many societies 
there is no end, and much organization is a weariness 
unto the Church,” the obvious answer is: “Try the 
spirits whether they be of God.” We believe these are 
of God, and that they indicate a great advance in the 
aggressive power of the Church. 


& 


THE BACCARAT SCANDAL. 


ENGLISHMEN who remember the influence the famous 
diamond necklace scandal had on the fortunes of the 
French Monarchy may look with serious alarm on the 
prospective effect of the baccarat scandal on the British 
Monarchy. It isa case which has moved more loyal 
Britons to ask than ever asked the question before what 
possible excuse there can be for keeping up such & pro- 
longed, expensive and dangerous sham as an idle heir 
apparent with no duties, no responsibilities, and nothing 
in the world to do. Frederick, of Germany, while he 
was Crown Prince, was kept full of care and responsi- 
bility which led straight on to the supreme duties of the 
head of the State. In England the actual royal responsi- 
bilities of the sovereign are not great, and those of the 
heir apparent are still less. The Prince of Wales is past 
fifty and has not yet had responsibility enough to 
have ceased to be-frivolous. The whole system is bad. 

Idle princes are the worst kind of idle citizens. A 
State has no business to support princes without respon- 
sibilities or without something to be or to do to justify 
their rank and state. The average Briton who reposes 
undisturbed on the British Constitution, is not likely 
to come to this conclusion of himself. But how many 
baccarat scandals it will take to pound it into his slow 
brain is a matter within the range of psychological 
computation, A nation with so much pride on the one 
band and so much conscience on the other, is not safe 
to be wounded in both, and however this case is dis- 
posed of in the courts, it is sure to have just this effect 
on the British people, and for a long time to come. 

Those who know the dangerops tendencies of Ameri- 
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can society and who have made a serious study of the 
growth of betting in this country will not be disposed to 
insist with too much exultation on the contrast between 
society here and society in England. They will feel 
that Puritan standards are the only hope of saving 
society in either Country, and that the more nearly we 
stick to republican simplicity in our social life the less 
occasion we shall have to hang our heads with shame 
in the disgrace of baccarat scandals. The remote effect 
of all this matter on the social standards of morals is 
deplorable. Minister Schenck as a guide to poker was 
bad enough, but the heir-apparent to the British crown 
traveling about with his own baccarat outfit and forc- 
ing the game intoa family where it was forbidden is 
worse; and worst of all is the attempt to confuse the 
social conscience and set up a distinction which with- 
draws such play from its classification with the recrea- 
tions of the gambler and blackleg. 


Cditorial Uotes. 


WE hope our readers will not become weary of our 
enlarged issues. Once more we add eight pages this week 
to make room for a series of articles on the Cause and 
Cure of Inebriety and for the unusual pressure of Relig- 
ious Intelligence. The articles in what may be called the 
symposium are by Arthur McDonald, teacher in Clark 
University, Worcester; Dr. Cuyler; Charles A. Bunting, 
Manager of the Christian Home for Intemperate Men, in 
this city; Dr. L. D. Mason, Physician of the Inebriate;’ 
Home; Police Justice Kilbreth; the Matron of the Isaac 
T. Hopper Home for Women; Dr. C. L. Dana, Physician in 
Bellevue Hospital; the late Prentice Mulford; the Matron 
of the Riverside Rest for Women; Charles R. Perry, a lead- 
ing pharmacist; and Dr. McGlynn. These make a remark- 
able body of articles from men who know what they are 
talking about. Other miscellaneous articles are by John 
Burroughs on What Goes before Style; Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
on Vefyk Pasha; President Thwing on College Officers and 
the Ministry; Maurice Thompson on Mixed-Bloods; Prof. 
Rufus B. Richardson on a Trip to Sparta, and Professor 
Ely on Valid Objections to Socialism. The poems are by 
Louise Chandler Moulton, the late Charles H. Liiders, R. 
H. Stoddard, Fiavel Scott Mines and Ernest McGaffey. 
The stories are by Margaret Bisland and Charles B. 
Loonais. 








WE are very glad to report that both the Reformed 
Church in America and the Reformed Church in the 
United States, that is, the Dutch and the German Re- 
formed Churches, have, in Synod assembled, adopted the 
proposed constitution for Federal Union, which will prove, 
we trust, the first step to organic union. Such a union 
as is now established is nearly, or quite, a novelty 
in ecclesiastical history. It puts the two denomi- 
nations in the same relation to the Federal Synod 
that States sustain to the Congress of the United 
States. Certain rights are reserved, and certain 
other rights and powers are conferred on the Federal 
Synod of the two Churches. To the Federal Synod, 
cousisting of sixteen ministers and as many elders 
from each denomination, is given authority over domestic 
and foreign missions, new educational enterprises common 
to both denominations, Sunday-school matters, and such 
other ecclesiastical matters as may be committed to it by 
the concurrent action of the Synods of the two bodies; but 
it cannot interfere with the creed, worship, discipline or 
government of either body. They are still distinct, as 
States are distinct; but united chiefly for missionary and 
perhaps educational purposes. How much this Federal 
Union will amount to depends on the feeling of the two 
bodies. For example, either body seems to have the right 
to establish a separate school, or the two can unite in the 
enterprise. It is very far from an organic union, but may 
be astep toward one. A somewhat similar alliance was 
agreed to some years ago, but came to nothing. The time 
is riper for it now; acd,if it is successful, it will be of 
special interest to those who propose a general federation 
of denominations on the basis of the Episcopal Bishops’ 
four articies. 


Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, writes us from the “South 

Congregational Church,’’ its ancient name, of which he is 
pastor: 
t Any requests which may have been made by the Presbyterian 
Church to the Congregational churches for advice as to the 
change in Article III, 1V, V, of the Westminster Confession, 
have gone astray and have never been received. 

I venture, none the less, to suggest, in the place of those arti- 
cles as they now stand, the following article. Will you have 
the kindness to print it in this open letter? 

**God is infinite in all*his relations. He is the great I Am. 
With bim one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
asone day. [t is wrong, therefore, to speak of him as bounded 
by any relations of space or anyrelationsof time. The use of 

e Wo predestination, .foreordination and foreseeing, with 
regard to thisipfinite Father of the human race, is prohibited 
in all confessions ‘or catechisms of the Presbyterian Church, and 
itis to be desired that they should not be used in any discussion 
of religion.” 

We commend this letter, with all the light it offers, to the 
covsideration of the presbyteries which will, during the 
year, have to consider the proposed amendments to the 
Westminster Confession. We would like, however, to pre- 
sent to Dr. Hale a few considerations which will undoubt- 
edly come to the mind of the presbyters and elders. How 
does the fact that “ God is infinite in all his relations” 
require him to be anything other than infinite in time? If 
he covers ali past and future eternity, is he not, then, infi- 
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pite in time? Once more, is it not a big deduction from 
the rhetorical premise that with him one day is as a thou- 
sand years and a thousand years as one day, to the conclu- 
sion that he is not bounded “‘ by any relations of time’’? 
If he had said limits of time, the conclusion would be 
warranted. To say that God has no relation to time ap- 
pears to be using words without meaning; and we fail to 
see how this argument against the divine plans or fore- 
sight holds. One would think that if we can have finite 
foresight God could have infinite foresight. 


THE following curious computation we take from ‘‘ The 
Brethren’s Annual,’ alittle book of fifty-two pages, issued 
from the publishing house of one of the branches of the 
Brethren, or Dunkards. It is founded on Rev. xxi, 16, and 
is entitled ‘‘ Dimensions of Heaven”’: 

“ Twelve thousand furlongs, which equal 7,920,000 feet. Cube 
this number, which makes 496,793,088,000,000,000,0C00 cubic feet. 
Half of this we will reserve for the throne of God and the court 
of Heaven. and half the remainder for avenues, and then re- 
mains 124,198,272,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Divide this by 4,096, 
the cubic feet in a room 16 feet square, and there will be 30,321,- 
813,750,C00,000 rooms. 

“Suppose the world always did and always will contain 

990,000,000 inhabitants, and that a generation lasts for 33% years, 
making in all 2,970,000,000 every century, and that the world will 
stand 100,000 years, making in all 297,0C0,000,000,000 inhabitants. 
Then suppose there were 100 worlds equal to this in number of 
inhabitants and duration of years, making a total of 297,00),000,- 
000,000,000 persons, and there would be more than 100 rooms 1f 
feet square for each person.” 
The principle of literal interpretation is here applied with 
striking mathematical results. The Dunkards have long 
been noted for their adherence to this principle. Some 
years ago the question was raised in their Annual Assem- 
bly whether it would be right to establish and patronize a 
high school. The conclusion was that it would not be, and 
the Scripture given in support of it was Paul’s admonition 
to the Romans, ‘‘ Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.”” The branch of the Dunkards which 
gives the computation of the dimensions of Heaven is that 
known as the Progressive branch. There is another body, 
more conservative, and a third body, most conservative. 


THE following statement appeared in one of our religious 
papers, ia connection with acriticism of Dr. Cuyler, and 
the American Temperance Society, for giving a reception 
to Archbishop Ireland, when he wasin this citya few 
weeks ago: 


“The Archbishop has carried sectarianism right into the 
Cabinet and says that he has had a long conversation with Sec- 
retary Noble, and feels certain that he will remove the Com- 
missioner, and incidentally remarks that the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to interfere with the course of the Commissioner 
would have a tendency to drive Catholics into some other 
party.” 

We thought it quite unlikely that any such political 
threat had been made, and as the best way to find out, we 
wrote to Archbishop Ireland, asking him if he had been 
correctly reported. We quote from his answer: 


Different reports, I believe, went out through the papers of 
the country as to what I was supposed to have said to Secretary 
Noble in relation to Indian affairs. I paid very little attention 
to them at the time, and am notable at present to say how far 
they may have rightly represented me, or misrepresented me. 
lcan only state what I really did say or do. 

Itold Secretary Noble that I had no complaints whatever to 
make as to Indian matters in Minnesota or North Dakota; mat- 
ters going on in these States to the perfect satisfuction of myself, 
and, I believe, of the public generally. [I added, however, that 
I myself was convinced that, in other places—notably in 
Keshena, Wis.—an anti-Catholic bias was visible through the 
acts of the Indian Department. In no mauner did I threaten 
the Administration with the withdrawal of the political support 
of Catholics. I had no right to speak for the political action of 
Catholics, who are, in matters political, very independent, and 
not at all bound by the dictum of the ruling of thoseto whom 
they yield obedience in religious matters. I did remark that 
the Catholics were much interested in the Indian missions, and 
that they would certainly welcome a cessation of the hostile 
spirit which in many ways has been more or less shown by the 
Indian Department. So far, my interview with Mr. Noble. 

Many of my fellow-citizens will not agree with me in my 
sentiment toward the Indian Department, but I believe that, 
in all fairmindedness, they will find nothing in my words which, 
asan American citizen and aclergyman, I had not aright to 
say. Itis not necessary that I enter into the details to justtfy 
my views as to the administration of Indian affairs. 


OnE of the most delightful specimens of righteous ad- 
ministration of the laws occurred last week in Cambridge, 
Mass. (Chere is connected with the college a ‘“‘high-toned” 
Greek letter club, which used to be regularly connected 
with a fraternity honored in other cojleges, but which has 
for many years been practically severed from it, and which 
has degenerated into a mere club of swellsand bon-vivants. 
Chis club provides liquors and sells them to its members 
and visitors. That is forbidden by the laws of the State, 
as Cambridge is a probibition city. Ihe members of the 
club, including a number of the best-known students, 
famed in athletics if notin studies, were arrested last week 
and brought before a fearless and impartial judge, and 
fined sixty-five dollars each for what they were told was 
evidently a willful iufraction of the laws. And the judge 
gave them a faithful warning that if they were caught 
guilty of the offense again they would be liable toa fine 
of one hundred dollars and three months in the peniten- 
tiary. We most sincerely hope that the officers will keep 
a sharp lookout on that club, and if they continue 
to keep and sell liquors that they will all be again arrested, 
and all sent to the penitentiary, tho they be baseball cap- 
tains, or stroke oars, or sons of millionaires. College stu- 
dents should be made to keep the laws just as much as any 
uneducated rumseller. There is a small class of these 
vicious, lazy riotous students at Harvard, Yale, and many 
other colleges, who make themselves nuisances and are 
treated far too leniently. There were the Yale students 
who the other day attacked a circus with torpedoes and 
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drove the elephants and other animals nearly wild aud 
almost caused a fatal catastrophe. There were the Colum- 
bia College students who, a week or two ago, came in a 
crowd and made one of our city theaters hideous. For 
such offenses we need chiefly police action, and no favor, 
only the impartial execution of the laws. 





_ OuR esteemed neighbor, The Catholic Review, expresses 
the hope that “the rotten monarchy of Portugal may be 
seon succeeded by a Republican Government.”” We cannot 
help hopimg so too. One of the things greatly to be desired 
is that Spain and Portugal, which ought to form one coun- 
try, may join the great family of Republics. England is 
to all practical purposes a Republic, and on the other side 
of the Iberian peninsula France is a Republic, and beyond 
France Switzerland. Spain and Portugal are both ripe 
for Republics, not we mean ripe by the culture and educa- 
tion of its citizens, but by their longing and their discontent 
with monarchy and its weakness and rottenness. We do 
not imagine that a Republic would have plain sailing, and 
it would take some time to educate the people to know how 
to administer a Republic; but that was the case in France, 
where now the Republic appears to be so stable that both 
Bonapartists and Royalists have given up in despair. One 
of the good signs of Republicanism is that Pope Leo XIII 
is giving his influence to its support in France, and so to 
its principles elsewhere. Americais an abundant evidence 
that our free institutions give a safe liberty to all the 
Churches; and those who have held to State churches sup- 
ported by monarchies are getting tired of the servitude 
which such connection entails. The Papacy has all its 
troubles in countries where there is an established Roman 
Catholic Church and no trouble in Republics, Protestant 
or Catholic. 


AT the very moment when we thought we had hopelessly 
lost the Chilean insurgent steamer ‘‘ Itata,” she surprises 
us all by entering the port of Iquique, Peru, where our 
cruiser, the ‘“‘ Charleston,” was lying, and surrendering to 
the authorities of the United States. This was done by di- 
rection of the Chilean Congressional Junta, who are trying 
to overcome the army and navy of the Presidential or Na- 
tional party. The vessel was found to contain five thou~ 
sand rifles and two thousand rounds of ammunition; but it 
is said she landed several thousand rifles at Acapulco before 
she was surrendered. She will be convoyed by a United 
States vessel to San Diego, where our Federal court will 
continue the case and decide whether the laws of neutrality 
have been violated. Upon this point there now seems to be 
some question, as it is stated that when the arms and am- 
munition were conveyed to the “ Itata’’ from the schooner 
“‘Robert and Minnie,’ the vessels were on the high seas, 
outside of the jurisdiction of the United States. It had 
been supposed hitherto that the transfer took place off San 
Diego, but it is uow stated that it took place on the high 
seas. If this is so, it is doubtful whether the vessel could 
be held for an infraction of the neutrality laws; but there 
are minor charges against her, we are informed, such as con- 
tempt of court and kidnapping a United States Marshall. 
But for such offenses as these, it is probable that at the 
worst fines would be imposed and not forfeiture. 


TRE Supreme Court of Connecticut last week rendered a 
decision in a locil election case which seems to have an 
important bearing upon the gubernatorial controversy. In 
the election last fall for Governor, the Democratic can- 
didate, Mr. Morris, had an apparent majority of all the 
votes cast of twenty-six. If this had been the true return 
he would have been entitled, under the Constitution, to be 
installed as Governor; but the House, which is Republican | 
insisted that it was the right of the Legislature in canvass- 
ing the returns to inquire why certain ballots had been 
thrown out by town moderators. The Democratic Senate 
took the position that the Legislature’s simple duty was 
to canvass the returns as they were reported, and that it 
had no power to go behind them. Under the new ballot 
act a number of ballots were thrown out in various places 
because they contained the word for; for example: ‘“ For 
Governor, Richard Roe.’”’ It was argued in thecase before 
the Supreme Court last week that this word for preceding 
the title of office is illegal, and tbat it violates the section 
of the law which prescribes that no distinguishing mark 
or device shall be placed upon any ballot. But the court 
holds that neither the use nor the failure to use the word 
for necessarily and of itself violates a ballot. Ifa regular 
political party issues ballots with the word for inserted it 
cannot be held that this is a distinguishing mark or de- 
vice; therefore, it is not illegal. This decision seems to 
cover the case of what are called the “for” ballots which 
have been thrown ou: by the moderators, and which have 
been cast almost entirely by the Prohibition Party. If 
these ballots are legal it necessarily follows that Governor 
Morris did not receive a majority, and was not elected, and, 
therefore, the election devolves upon the Legislature. The 
case now pending before the Supreme Court in the quo 
warranto proceedings respecting the title to the governor 
ship, embraces with this point other very important points, 
for example, the question whether the court has jarisdic- 
tion. Meantime Governor Bulkeley is in possession of the 
office, holding over from the previous term as the Consti- 
tution prescribes, until his successor legally qualifies for 
the position. 


THE peculiar oval form of Manhattan Island requires 
extraordinary facilities in order to transport to and fro the 
millions of persons who traverse it daily from north to 
south. Some years ago when the elevated railroad system 
was introduced, it was thought that two roads, one on the 
east side and one on the west would furnish, together with 
the surface roads, all the means of transportation that 
would be required for perhaps a quarter of a century to 
come. But there are now two elevated roads on each side 
of the city, the surface roads are doing much larger busi- 
ness than ever before, and yet everybody confesses the 
means of transit are lamentably inadequate, For some 
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time, therefore, the question of the best system of commu- 
nication between the upper and the lower end of the 
island has beep under consideratior, and now the Rapid 
Transit Commission, which was provided for by an act of 
the Legislature, has made a report favoring an under- 
ground railway under Broadway as far as Fifty-ninth 
Screet and thence north under the Boulevard to One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-ninth Street, thence under Eleventh Avenue 
and by a viaduct course to Spuyten Duyvil Creek and 
thence to the city limits. This plan requires four tracks, 
two of whichare to be used by express trains, which are 
t>» make stops about a mile apart. The cost of building 
such a road is variously estimated at from one and a half 
to twoand a half millions of dollars a mile below Fifty- 
ninth Street, and from two and a half to three and a half 
millions a mile above Fifty-ninth Street. The plan as pab- 
lished seems to meet with general favor, and it is thcught 
that before many months work on the road will be begun. 
Itis believed that the express trains can make the distance 
between the Battery and the upper end of the island in 
twenty-five minutes, while the accommodation trains 
would run more slowly. This plan, however, is intended 
ouly for the west side. The Commission has yet to con- 
sider one for the east side. It is a remarkable indication 
of the growth of the city of New York that plans for rapid 
transit on such a large scale should be necessary so soon 2 
after the aloption of the elevated railroad system. 


OF course the alert railroad, which is well-nigh ubiquit- 
ous, must push its way into the wilderness if the crowds 
want to go there; and, consequently, it has been threaten- 
ing to invade those precious preserves—our Adirondack 
forests. Fortunately for this ancient solitude the State 
has the chief ownership, and no railroad can cut its way 
through it without first getting permission of the State 
Land Commissioners, if not also of the Forest Commis- 
sioners. After a hearing given recently the Land Com- 
missioners retused to allow the railroad the privilege of 
enterirg tne State lands. It wasclearly the intention of the 
Legisiature.in the aet of 1885 constituting the Forest 
Com mission, to provide for the inviolability of the Forest 
Preserve. The lands constituting it, says the act, ‘‘ shall 
not be sold, nor shall they be leased, or taken by any 
prrson or corporation, public or private.’’ The Forest and 
the Land Commission are both opposed to the granting 
eft these lands for railroad purposes: and the project of the 
Adirondack and St. Liwrence Railroad Company must be 
given up, unless by an appeal tothe courts it secures the 
permission which the two Commissions wisely refuse 
to grant. The entrance of ore railroad would simply be 
the prelude of the entry of others, and soon the forests 
would be ali cut to pieces, and fires from locomotives 
would briug disaster upon hundreds of well- wooded acres. 
Let the Adirondacks be preserved, by all means! 








Now that so many of the Southera States are attempting 
to supply themselves with sectional histories and other 
school books, it becomes an iateresting and important 
questiou t> them what name shall be given to the war in 
tnis country which began ia 1861 and ended in 1865. The 
‘“‘War of the R-bellion?” Oa, no; that would never do. 
Tae “Civil Wat?” That is better and it is brief, but it 
implies that the two) parties to the War were in the same 
couatry and that the acts of secession were not valid. The 
name would never do, for the Southern Dzmocrats declare 
most strongly, and, even thirty years after the war began, 
they continue to proclaim, that 1t was a war between two 
independent nations. The Superintendent of E jucation 
ef South Carolina has written a letter arguing that it 
should be called the “‘States’ Rights War,” as it wasa 
war for the maintenance of States’ rights. The name is 
not very euphonious, w iich would condemnit; but a more 
serious objection is brought by the Charleston News and 
Courier, which declares it was not a war for States’ rights, 
as the conflict for States’ rights ended with secession, and 
that afterward it was a war on the one side for Southern 
independence and on the other against the secession of the 
Southern States. It would choose the name “The War for 
Southern Independence.”’ This name also is foo long, and 
the old and familiar names are likely to be maintained, 
at the North the War of the Rebellion, or the Civil War, 
and at the South tbe Civil War, or the Late Wnpleasant- 
ness, or simply the War. 

....-A correspondent who is no longer a Catholic priest, 
stirred up hke others who have read the article by J. 
Hopkins, D.D., on ‘‘Coanges in the Roman Catholic 
Churcb,’”’ and who suspects the pronounced Americanism 
of such men as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, 
writes us that it would be easy to test their honesty by 
the publication of a taithfal Eaglish translation of the 
Syllabus of Pius IX, when, if these learned prelates who 
are now looked upon as charmers of the American bird of 
freedom, can successfully defend the propositions of that 
document upon recognized American principles, they will 
then lose their title of bird-charmers. That is not our 
notion of either charity or policy. If there is a party in the 
Roman Catholic Church that is willing to let that docu- 
ment pass qui:tly into innocuous desuetude it is none of 
our business to make it difficult for them todo so, The 
desuetude is precisely what we want. We see no usein 
tantalizing people with all the anachronistic beliefs which 
they may be supposcd in all consistency to hold, if in fact 
they are making so little of them as practically to have 
forgotten them. Thatis the way that all reforms advance. 


...-There is a bill which has passed the House of Com- 
mons tho not yet through the House of Lords, which 
makes the simple provision that if a person slanders 
@ woman by impeaching her character for purity, no 
proof of financial damage shall be required to make such 
language actionable. One would think that such a law 


was just enough, that if a married or unmarried woman: 


were charged with unchastity it should not be necessary 


the slanderer could be brought.to terms. Brt.a strong 
objection has arisen against the bill among some of the 
clergy of the Church of Eagland, for the reason that this 
would prevent them from charging that a woman was 
guilty of adultery who had married ‘after divorce from 
her husband without Scriptural warrant. [t would be a 
nice question whether, if a clergyman were to declare 
“such a marriage adulterous, his language were privileged. 


-.-.Last week an Italian boy thirteen years old, was 
arrested in Newark, N. J., a city with a hundred churches, 
for passing counterfeit money. When brought before the 
court a lawyer objected to his evidence on the ground that 
he did not know the nature of an oath. The boy declared 
that be had never heard of God nor of the Bible, did not 
kuow who made the earth or the sky, nor what punishment 
would be given hereafter to wicked people who take false 
oaths. Christian people seem to forget what responsibility 
they have for the heathen growing up at their doors. Such 
a case as this will add some point to M. Cahensley’s effort 
to have special bishops appointed for the various nationali- 
ties. But perhaps a good part of the lesson belongs to 
Protestants. 


-.-.-Two banks robbed, three banks wrecked, the City 
Treasury despoiled of half a million dollars, the State 
Funds looted to the amount ef a million dollars, the char- 
acter of a dead bank president d°stroyed, another presidert 
a fugitive, with a price set on his head, another in prison, 
a cashier under arrest, a City Treasurer in the grip of the 
law for embezzlement—these are some of the results of a 
great financial scandal in Philadelphia Criminal dis- 
honesty is at the bottom of it all, possibly criminal negli- 
gence is responsible in part; and criminal prosecution with 
criminal punishment for the guilty, is what befits the case. 
How otherwise shall the tide of crime in high places be 
stayed? ‘ Let no guilty man escape,”’ should be the motto 
of the prosecutors. 


...-Prof. Norman Fox’s article printed three weeks ago 
on “Currents of Thought in Baptist Circles ”’ finds its illus- 
trative comment in an editorial in The Western Recorder, 
a Baptist paper of Louisville, Ky., which charges laxces3s 
of belief in Northern Baptists, and indicates, but does not 
mention, Dr. Moxom, Dr. W. N. Clarke and Pres. G. W. 
Nortbrop, as prominent offenders. But its most serious 
complaint is that two years agoin one of the Baptist Theo- 
legical Seminaries, Chicago, we believe, a prayer tothe 
Virgin Mary, the “‘ Ave Maria,” was sung as part of the 
anniversary exercises. We doubt not it was an unmean- 
ing error of some irresponsible musical committeeman, 
who connected no thought of worship with the Latin 
words. 


.... The difficulty of providing for the Jews, whom the 
Czar is so anxious to get rid of, is stirring the inventive 
faculty on every hand. The number of solutions of the 
problem is rapidly increasing. One of the latest comes 
from St. Petersburg, and calls attention to a strip of 
Arabia extending along the Red Sea from Fort Akaba to 
El Wight, where the climatic conditions are favorable and 
the soil fertile. At present there are only about 10,000 
Arab nomads in the whole section, which could easily, the 
author of the plan says, support half a million Russian 
Jews. It is said that the subject has already been broached 
to the Egyptian Government of establishing here an au- 
tonomous principality, with the Khedive as suzerain. 


...-Mr. J. S. T. Stranahan is unquestionably the first 
citizen of Brooklyn, and it is a very fitting thing thata 
statue of him should be placed in Prospect Park by the 
liberality of his many admirers. It was unveiled on Sat- 
urday last with appropriate ceremonies. He recently cele- 
brated his eighty-third birthday, and has been a citizen of 
Brooklyn for nearly fifty yearr, taking a most profound and 
intelligent interest in all its public affairs. It is not often 
that a man has the privilege of looking in life upon his own 
statue. Mr. Stranahan is to he congratulated in enjoying 
this privilege, and in knowing before he leaves the present 
life how much he is admired and loved by his fellow citi- 
zens, 


....]f ex President Hayes has not. since-his retirement 
from the Presidential chair thought it wise to continue an 
active political life, he has not withdrawn from public 
service. He has devoted himself to the work of furthering 
those reforms which are of the first importance but which 
do not attract the popular attention, such as the protection 
of prisoners and the education of the Negro. He has pre- 
sided at both of the Mononk Lake Negro Conferences with 
great advantage to thecause We should like to see a good 
history published of his Administration, which was one of 
the most useful and one of the purest on record. 


...- It is perfectly astonishing that Dr. R. Heter New- 
ton in a recent sermon could have quoted as genuine 
that transpirent forgery ascribed to Cotton Mather, 
about a ship containing William Penn’s Quakers, which 
Mr. John Higginson was de-ired to capture und to sell the 
captives into slavery at the Barbadoes. The thing is so absurd 
thatit is not creditable to any one not to have recognized 
the forgery at first band. This isthe third time that it has 
gone the rouad of the papers since it was first concocted a 
generation ago. 

.-.-Part of the papers relatingto the proposition of 
Canada for reciprocity with the United States have been 
laid before the Canadian Parliament. They include a let- 
ter by Sir Charles Tupper, giving au account. of his inter- 
view with Mr. Blaine, and they also give the correspond- 
ence relative to the postponement of negotiations until the 
President could be present. The most important docu- 
ments are yet to appear—those in which the Canadian idea 
of what a reciprocity treaty should embrace. These are 
promised ia a short time. 

....A correspondent gives the correct statement of facts 
about the prohibition in Mississippi of intermarriages. be- 
tween. whites and Negroes. Under the old .law, code of 





to prove that sha had suffsrad a moasy loss thereby before 





one having a fraetion of one fourth or: more Negro blood, 
The new constitution forbids the marriage of a white to 
one having one-eighth or more Negro blood. As we have 
before said the prohibition is made more severe so that an 
octoroon shall be counted as a Negro. 


--..dustice Kilbreth says that every year the Tombs 
Police Court disposes of 15,000 to 20,000 cases of women and 
40,000 to 45 000 cases of men arrested for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, drunkenness being the main cause, 
l.et some statistician figure out the resultsin dollars and 
eents and then put over against the sum the amounts re- 
ceived for the license of the saloons. That is the way to 
find out whether license isa cheap and effectual way of 
dealing with the liquur question. 


....Parentage by confirmed criminals may one of these 
days be a subject of legislation bythe State. Dr. Daniel 
mentions a *‘ rounder,” a woman who in the last ten years, 
mostly spent in jail, has given birth to four children. The 
prospect is that they will be rearedin vice and follow in the 
footsteps of their mother. The breeding or rearing of 
criminals to be the foes of societyanda charge to the 
State raises some very important questions for social stu- 
dents. 


.-.-A.S. Daniel, M.D., physician to the Hopper Home, 
does an important service in her article describing the 
accommodations and the manner of treating women ar- 
rested for drunkenness, in the station houses and jails, 
She calls attention to evils which ought, in the interests of 
humanity, to be reformed. 


...-A melancholy interest attaches to the article of the 
late Prentice Mulford, which we print elsewhere this 
week. It was prepared just before he met his tragic and 
and lonely death in an open boat by a stroke of apoplexy. 
He was found, it will be remembered, some hours after 
death had taken place. 


+.-»We mentioned last week the sickness of Sir John A, 
Macdonald. He has since died, and, as is proper of the 
dead, his merits will long survive in public fame all his 
errors of policy. Our neighbor Dominion has not yet pro- 
duced an abler statesman or one who has left behind him a 
larger record of work achieved. 


....The completion of plans for the tunnel through the 
Simploo mountains between Domo d’Ossola and Brieg, 
marks another stage in the progress of uniting the differ- 
ent parts of Eurspe. With new and improved appliances 
it is expected that the bore will be completed in five and a 
half years, and at a cost of $2 000,0u0. 


....Dr. A. 8. Daniel says that sixty per cent. of the wom- 
en sent to the penitentiary in this city are under twenty- 
five years of age. The inference would seem tobe that 
many of that class above that age either reform, pursue 
vice in a more quiet way, or, worn out by excesses, die 
early. 


.... The causes assigned for the drink habit are multi- 
form—physical and mental strain, heredity, nervous dis- 


eases comfortless homes, laziness, idleness, sorrow, domes- 
‘tic troubles, corrupt society, etc. Selfishness is generally 
omitted; but it is usually at the root of all vice and sin. 


....-During the last decade the population of Lreland, 
according to the new census, has decreased nearly half a 
million. This is an enormous decline, and is enough to 

rove that something is wropg in the government of 

reland. 

....1n education it is the level best that should be done 


for the great public,and the perpendicular best for all 
those who can aspire to the very highest attainments. 


.... We must mention the death of our old contributor, 


‘Benson J. Lossing,who died last week at the age of seventy- 
eignt. He has done much for historical learning. 


...-One of Dr. Howard Crosby’s characteristic puus wa 
his translation of ‘“ In vino veritas,’ which he Englished 
as ‘“‘ Brandy peaches.’’ 








RIGHT isimperative. Duty makesnoapology but com- 


mands obedience. One cannot parley with obligation but 
must obey it, for its only word is must. 


....God is our Father. We areall hischildren. But 
Jesus Christ is called his only Son. We then are children 
in a different sense from what our Lord was, and yet also 
sons, as well as he, so that we can call him our Elder 
Brother and have his help and sympathy. It fs not Christ’s 
Godhead that gives him fellowship with us, but his sonship 
his having taken our pature and torm. 


....It was a stubborn conflict which St. Paul saw in 
himself between the mind and the flesh. The one delighted 
in the law of God, while the other served the law of sin. 
That conflict isia every Christian’s heart,and the one thing 


forhim to consider is whether he will keep that conflict 
up. If he slackens the conflict the flesn will get the mas- 
tery; and the victory which overcometh the world is our 
faito, and nothing else. 


.... How is one to keep the faith and thus get the victory 
which overcometh the world? In no other way than by 
not letting itescape. If oce has once vome to God by faith 
he must stay near God. He must not go away from God by 


sins. He must talk with God, pray to him for help, ex- 
t help. Above alltbings he must 1 ot wantonly do what 

e knows is wrong. He must not go into 'emptation, but 
must always look for the divine help waen liabvle to beled 
astray. Faith must be kept by its coustant exercise, with 


prayer. 

...-There is a true and a false repentance for sin. The 
true is that which is exercised in view of the command of 
God and the sinfulness of sin. The false is exercised solely 
in view of the consequences of sin. “Godly sorrow,” we are 
told, “worketh repentance unto falvation, not to be re- 
pented of ” That is, it worketh reformation. A man who: 


has godly sorrow, is sorry in view of God, is sorry he has 
doue wrong; while a man who exerc'ses this false sorrow. 





1880, sec. 1147, marriage was forbiddea of a white with any 


sorry.in view: of punishment, and would be guilt; orainit 
he did not think it would be found out and paniskea. 
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Religious - Sutelligence. 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
(GERMAN) CHURCH. 


BY JAMES I, GOOD, D.D. 


THE General Synod of this body held its first special ses- 
sion in the historic First Reformed Church of Philadelphia, 
on Thursday evening, June 4th. This body meets only 
once in three years, but it was felt that union with the 
Dutch Church was important enough to warrant a special 
session. At the opening of the Synod, J. 8. Kieffer, D.D., 
of Hagerstown, preached an appropriate and masterly ser- 
mon on the Unity of the Church. After the sermon, owing 
to» the death of Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger, Dr. Kieffer, as 
Vice-President, called the Syaod to order, and the roll re- 
vealed that more than the requisite majority of the Classes 
were present, The Stated Clerk read the two items of the 
call for a special meeting: (1) to join with the Northern 
Presbyterian Church in formulating a consensus creed; 
(2) to act on the question of Union with the Reformed 
Church of America. 

Friday was Union day. T. G. Apple, D.D., as Chairman 
of the Joint Commission on Union, read the report of the 
Committee. In recommending the Federal Union, it said: 

“It is believed, therefore, that if a union be formed, which 
gives but little authority or power tothe judicatory at the be- 
ginning, the union will grow closer by trial, and the Federal 
jJudivatory will gradually more and more win the confidence 
and affection of the Courches. [f this Federal judicatory should 
prove to be a decided advantage tothe growth and prosperity of 
the Churches it represent, greater power may be given to it 
from time to time. Even if it should never possess more than 
advisory powers or functions, yet if it should serve to promote 
closer co-operation bet ween the two Churches in the Union; or, 
in addition, open the way for an alliance of all the Reformed 
Churches of this country, the experiment will not be in vain. 
Considering tbe repeated efforts to bring about this union, tho 
former ones failed, it would seem that the desire for union is so 
deep-rooted,that it will not be satisfied uvtil a fair trial be made.” 


Then followed the report, which is as follows: 








PREAMBLE, 


For the glory of God, and for the greater unity and advance- 
ment of the Church of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the head, 
the following Articles of Constitution and Federal Union be- 
tween the Reformed Church of America and the Reformed 
Church in the United States are adopted. 

ARTICLE I|.—Each denomination entering into this Union 
shall retain its distinct individuality, as well as every power, 
jurisdiction and right, which is not by this Constituaion ex- 
pressly delegated to the body hereby constituted. 

ARTICLE iI.—fuli faith and creaitshall be given by each of 
the denominations to the acts, proceedings and records of the 
daly constituted authorities of the other denomination. 

ARTICLE |iI.—For the management of certain common inter- 
ests ot these federated Churches, an Ecclesiastical Assembly is 
hereby constituted, which shall pe known by the name and 
styleof The Federal Synod of the Reformed Churches. 

Articue [V.—Tne Federal! Synod shall consist of sixteen min- 
isters and sixteen elders from each of the constituent denomina- 
tions, who shall be chosen with secund: under the direction of 
their respective General Synods in such manner as these Synods 
shall respectively deteimine. At the first election of delegates 
to the Federal Synod by each denomination the whole number, 
viz., sixteen ministers and sixteen elders, shall be divided into 
four classes of four ministers and four elders ineach. The first 
class shall serve tor one year, the second class for two years, 
the third class for three years, the fourth class for four years. 
After the first election, four ministersand four elders shall be 
elested or appointed annually for four years by each denomina- 
tion, which shall also have power to fill vacancies for unexpired 
terms. 

ART:CLE V.—To the Federal Synod shall be committed powerg 
relating to missions, Domestic and Foreign to new educationai 
enterprises common to both denominations, to the general super- 
tendence of Sunday-school interests and literature, and toother 
ecclesiastical matters, such as shall be determined by the con 
current action of the consti: uent General Synods. 

ARTICLE VI.—The Federal Synod may advise and recommend 
in ali matters pertaining to the general weltare of the Kingdom 
of Christ, but shall not exercise authority except such as ia ex- 
pressiy given it under this Constitution. Whenever anything 
recommended by the Federal Synod shall have received the 
assent of each of the General Synods, it shall have the force of 
law in both denominations. 

ARTICLE VII.—The Federal Synod shall have power of open~ 
ing and maintaining a friendly correspondence with the bighest 
assemblies of other religious denominations, for the purpose of 
promoting union and concert of action in general or common in- 
teres(s a 

ARTICLE VII[.—The Federal Synod shall not intezfere with 
the creed, cu'tus or government of either denomination. Also 
all matters Of discipline shall be left to the exclusive and final 
judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of tne denomination 
in which the same may arise. 

ARTICLE IX.—All conflicting interests between the two de- 
nominations shall be arbitrated by such executive agencies as 
may be created by the Federal Synod, under this Constitution, 
with the right of appeal to the Federal Synod for final adjudica- 
tion. 

ArTicie X.—The officers of the Federal Synod shali bea Presi- 
dent, a Vice-Presideat. Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 

Artr1o“e XI.—The Federal Synod shall meet annually at such 

ime and place as may be determined. 

ARTICLE XII[.—The contingent expenses of the Federal Synod 
shall be divided equally between the denominations. 

ARTIcLe Xi{{.—Amendments to this Constitution may be pro- 
posed by the Federal Synod or by eitberof the General Synods, 
but the concurrent action of the two General Synods shall be 
necessary for their adoption. 

This general pian of union met with no opposition, altho at 
first some objections were made to the verbiage of some parts of 
the report. But it was very soon evident that the Synod was 
conservative about changing anything because the Constitution 
was of the nature of a compact between the two denominations, 
It had more trouble with Article IV than any other. That arti- 
cle was framed to suit a General Synod that meets every year, 
and as our General Synod meets only once in three years, they 
debated how to amend it so as to make it suit our mode of meet. 
ing. In the midst of the discussion on this article a telegram 
was received from the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
of America, in session at Asbury Park, stating that the Consti- 





tution had been adopted unanimously. When it was read the 
Synod broke out into applause, but hastened to finish Article 1V, 
which it amended by adding the following: “ But in the case of 
a General Synod that does not meet annually it shall, at its 
stated meeting, regulate its elections of delegates according to 
the general principles here stated, as it may deem proper.” 


After this item had been adopted the Synod proceeded 
with increasing momentum and speed until the last article 
was reached, when all the Coustitution was unanimously 
adopted.. And then it rose, sang the doxology, and was 
led in prayer by Eli Keller, D.D.; and every one rejoiced 
and yet wondered at the unanimity of both General 
Synods. This is the third attempt made to unite the two 
Reformed Churches—the first, an attempt at a Conferential 
union made about forty years ago; the second, an attempt 
to form an (Organic union about twenty years ago; and 
now, finally, a Federal union, which succeeded where the 
other methods failed, As a member of the Committee 
from the beginning of this effort, we know what difficul- 
ties have bad to be surmounted; and as we look back on 
them all, we can only ascribe glory to God as we say: 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’’ The prayers of 
years were answered; while we, in turn, were answering 
our Saviour’s prayer, when he prayed “ that they all may 
be one.”’ 

On Saturday morning the Synod approved the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission, which suggested 
that even before the Federal Synod is fully organized, 
conferences be held between the Boards of Home and For- 
eign Missions of both bodies for mutual consultation. It 
also adopted the following recommendations: 

HOME AND FOREIGN WORK. 

1. That the Federal Synod create, under these Articlesof Fed- 
eration, Boards of Home and Foreign Missions composed of an 
equal number of representatives from each denomination, 
which Boards shal! advise and guide the Boards of the General 
Synods so that the whole work may be carried forward in the 
most economical and efficient manner. 

2. That tbese Boards prepare and remit annually to the Fed- 
eral Synod reports of the Home and Foreign Missionary work 
of both denumirations, and that these reports be pubiished and 
circulated in both Churches. 

8. That these Boards issue a periodical under the supervision 
of the Federal Synod which shall disseminate inteliigence on 
these subjects and promote a missionary spirit throughout 
both the Churches. 

4. That the Federal Synod be authorized. in consultation with 
the Boards, to institute other agencies to awaken a greater in- 
terest in the home and foreign missionary work, and to secure 
more general and more liberal offerings for the same through- 
out the Churches. 

5. That the joint meetings of the Boards, called for in the 
previous sections, be held as early as possible after the approval 
of this Constitution by the twe General Synods. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 

That the Federal Synod undertake, with due recognition of 
existing Boards, the work of issuing a series of Sunday-school 
Helps for the use of the Sunday-schools of the two denomina- 
tions, and instituting other agencies for the advancement of 
their commcn interests. 


EDUCATION. 


When the Federal Synod shall have organized a Board of Ed- 
ucation we would especially recommend to such Board the con- 
sideration of the training of ministers for labor among the 
immigrants of various nationalities. 


The Synod not only adopted both the Constitution and 
also the Recommendations of the Joint Commission, but 
proceeded at once to get ready to put them into action. 
This was necessary, as it will not meet again till the sum- 
mer of 1893. It therefore arranged to have them go into 
effect as soon as adopted by the Classes in 1892. If so adopt- 
ed, it authorized the President, in conjunction with the 
Dutch brethren, to designate the place of meeting of the 
Federal Synod, and then elected the following as its repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Synod: The Rev. Drs. T. G. Apple, 
B. Bausman, J. I. Good, D. A. Van Horne, J. H. Reiter, L. 
H. Kefauver, J. M. Schick, J. H. Prugb, H. J. Ruetenick, 
J.J. Janet, E. W. Henschen, J. S. Kieffer, E. RK. Eschbach, 
aod F. W. Berleman; the Rev. Messrs. P. Greding and D. 
B. Schuey; and elders D. S. Keller, J. W. Bickel, H. C. 
Hoover, B. Kuhns, H. Ankeny, V. P. Van Horne, F. W. 
Hoff, H. Marcus, C. M. Bousch, W. R. Barnhart, D.S. 
Rentch. Jacob Heyser, H. Berge, J. S: Zimmermar, &. F. 
Wendel, J. F. Brown; with secundi as follows: The Rev. 
Drs. J. M. Titzel, Jas. Crawford, S. C. Goss, J: A. Hoff- 
heins, C. Clever, J. H. Sechler, J. Kuelling, Jos. A. Keller, 
and F.O. Zosh, the Rev. Messrs. E. R. Williard, M. Loucks, 
C. M. Schaaf, H. Grether, D. B. Lady, E. H. Dieffen- 
bacher, and J. W. Love; and elders J. Rader, J. H. 
Buckingham, J. Y. Dietz, Jos. Rohrback, John T. Derr, 
Irvin Yost, A. Stolte, C. Arpke, C. M. Truxal, J. M. Cou- 
roy, I. A. Steiner, Wm. Roulette, G. R. Ehrien, A. Deneke, 
J. Kling, and G. K. Miller. 

In this last, every part and institution of the Church is 
represented. The Synod also appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the Rev. E. R. Eschbach, D.D., D. A. Van Horne, 
D.D., J. H. Prugb, M. Loucks and elder D. S. Keller, to go 
to Asbury Park and convey our greetings to the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America, and submit a 
certified copy of the action in regard to the consummation 
of the Federal Union. 

Having disposed of the Unioa of the two Churches, the 
Synod proceeded to take up the Consensus Creed suggested 
by the General Assembly of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church. Their overture requested the appointment of a 
committee to aid in the preparation of a Concensus Creed 
based on the Westminster Confessions. The Synod seemed 
to feel that our Presbyterian brethren, in making the 
Westminster Confessions the basis, had forgotten one of 
their own standards, namely the Heidelberg Catechism, a 
catechism which is dear to our Reformed Church. But 
they unanimously agreed to the movement toward a Con- 
sensus, while they acceded tothe request only in a modified 
form, namely: “Provided thecreed be based on the historic 
Confessions of the Reformed Churches, without preference 
for any onein particular.” It then appointed the following 














committee to meet the Presbyterian brethren on the sub- 
ject: the Rev. Drs. T. G. Apple, D. A. Van Horne, J. I. 
Good, H. A. Muhlmeier, J. M. Titzel, E. V. Gerhart, and 
Elder Griffeth, of Baltimore. 

Very properly did the Synod take action in preparing 
set of resolutions in memory of its late President, J. H. A. 
Bomberger, D.D., President of Ursinus College, referring 


| to his great and successful labors in the pulpit, pastorate, 


the college and seminary. It listened with pleasure to the 
remarks of Dr. Morrow, of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
and then adjourned on Saturday afternoon, June 6th, rejoic- 
ing in the unity of the Spirit and praying that the bonds of 
peace aud love may bind the two denominations close 
together at the feet of the Blessed Master. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED (DUTCH) 
CHURCH. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 











THE eighty-fifth annual meeting of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in America began at Asbury Park, 
N. J., on Wednesday, June 4th, in the Reformed Church of 
which the Rev. E. C. Scudder, D.D., formerly of the Arcot | 
Mission, India, is the pastor. The proceedings were opened 
by the Rev. J. Romeyn Berry, D.D., of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
the president of the last Synod, who preached the synodi- 
cal sermon to a large audience in the evening from Acts 
xvii, 18: **Then certain philosophers of the epicureaps 
and of the stoics encountered him.”” The preacher traced 
with great clearness and effective eloquence the resem- 
blance between the ancient and modern philosophers, who 
have opposed the Bible and Christiunity. 

The Rev. E. T. Corwin, D.D , of New Brunswick, N. J., 
was elected President; the Rev. C. L. Wells, D.D., of Flat- 
bush, L. I., Vice-President; and the Rev. Messrs. G. Z. Col- 
lier, of the Thousand Islands, and W. H. De Hart, of Rar- 
itan, N. J., Temporary Clerks. These, with the Rev. Dr-. 
P. D. Van Cleef, Stated Clerk, and W. H. Ten Eyck, Per- 
manent Clerk, completed the organization. 

Communications, overtures, references and reports of ed- 
ucational and benevolent institutions, and boards of the 
Church, were then received. Among them were communi 
cations from # special committee of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly (North), proposing a federal union of all 
Churches of like faith for closer fellowship and concerted 
efforts for prosecuting evangelistic work and promoting 
common interests; also a separate proposal for the prepa- 
ration of a brief popular consensus creed. All of thése 
papers were referred to proper committees, which were an- 
nounced by the President at the afternoon session of 
Thursday. The Lord’s Supper was observed in the even- 
ing, the church being fiiled with members of Synod and 
many other communicants. 


FEDERAL UNION. 


On Friday morning, the order of the day was the report 
of tbe Joint Commission on Federal Union with the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, which was presented 
by the Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D.D., Chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Synod. The report embraced a 
brief statement of the proceedings of the Joint Commission 
at the September meeting at the Catskill Mountain House, 
in 1890, and of the special meeting in New Brunswick, 
June 3d, 1891. The result of its deliberations is contained 
in two documents, containing, first, a form of Constitution 
for a Federal Union, which culminates in the organization 
of a Federal Synod; and, secondly, a series of recommenda- 
tions for carrying this constitution into practical effect. 
These recommendations, depending on the final adoption 
of the Constitution, are of secondary interest, and need not 
be recited in these columns. They relate only to the future 
management of Home and Foreign Missions, Sunday- 
school work and literature, new educational enterprises, 
and similar subjects. 

Being the first actual formulation of a plan of Federal 
Union between affiliating ecclesiastical bodies in this coun- 
try, and, therefore, a novelty in the outworking of the idea 
of federation, the wide publication of the proposed Consti- 
tution may be useful for information and example to all 
who will study and apply it in other Churches. 

[The document is given in full in the preceding article.— 
ED.] 

A large and deeply interested audience was present 
throughout the discussion which was opened by the Chair- 
man, Dr. Taylor, in explanation of the history and features 
of the document, the progress ofits preparation and com- 
pletion, the candid and thorough consideration of many 
difficult points, and the entire unanimity of the votes on 
every article. The debate which followed developed almost 
the same absolute harmony of views which were ably and 
eloquently voiced by the Vice-President of the Synod, the 
Rev. Dr. C. L. Wells, of Flatbush, L. L, and Drs. J. A. 
De Baum, of Fort Plains; J. B. Drury, editor of the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer ; J. Eimendorf, of New York; P. Moer- 
dyke, of Grand Rapids—all in favor, and by the Revs. H. 
E. Dosker, of Holland, and W. Moerdyke, of Muskegon, 
Mich., against the Union. But at the close of the discussion 
the Synod, by a unanimous vote, adopted the report with 
a slight amendment of Article VIII, and ordered it to be 
sent down to the Classes for their consideration and action, 
which shall be reported to the next General Synod, in 1892. 

The result, by order of Synod, was telegraphed to the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, now in special session at Philadelphia. Prayer, led 
by the chairman of the Commission and the singing ef the 
Doxology, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ 
followed immediately upon the vote. Later in the after- 
noon a telegram arrived announcing the unanimous adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the General Synod in Phila- 
delphia, with a single amendment to Article XI, relating: 
to its Triennial sessions, And there as here, prayer and 
the doxology followed the decision of this momente 
question. ' “2 
From its inception in 1886 to the present date, the treat-~ 
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ment of this subject has gone quietly but surely and 
safely toward its consummation. It has grown into shape 
from its earliest nebulous beginnings by “ patient continu- 
ance in well doing.’ Nothing has been forced; nothing 
uvduly hastened. Every important subject has been care- 
fully handled, and the result is now before the Classes of 
both Churches for approval or disapproval. Another year 
will be required for ascertaining the will of the two de- 
nominations through these lower assemblies. If the 
unanimous verdicts of the two General Synods of 1890 and 
1891 and the genuine enthusiasm thus created, give the 
true index of the situation, we may fairly count upon the 
favorable final decision for Federal Union under the pro- 
posed Constitution. 

This General Synod, like the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, has its tragic sorrow in the sudden 
death on Friday evening of the Rev. Dr. J. Romeyn Berry,the 
President of the last Synod, whose sermon at the opening 
of this Synod is noticed above. He had been seriously ill 
for nearly two months during the early spring, but had 
rajlied and partly resumed his pulpit work in the vener- 
able old Dutch Church at Rhinebeck, N. Y. But the prepa- 
ration of the synodical discourse, and of two important 
reports, with other labors, had overtsxed his strength, 
which the delivery of the sermon nearly exhausted. He 
attended the communion service on Thursday evening, ré- 
turned to his hotel in pain and feebleness, and about mid- 
bight was attacked with distressing heart trouble, which 
continued until about eight o’clock on Friday evening, 
when suddenly and peacefully he rested in God. ° 

The morning prayer hour on Saturday was devoted to 
brief and tender memories ot the beloved and honored 
brother, and with prayers and bymns proper to the ccca- 
sion. His body was removed to Rhinebeck in the latter 
part of the day, where funeral services will be held on 
Tuesday. Dr. Berry was sixty-four years of age, and had 
been in the ministry over forty years, He was a man of 
majestic presence, amiable disposition, an earnest, faithful 
and able preacher, a tried and successful pastor, prominent 
in church work, and of finely balanced character and ex- 
emplary life. He was successively settled in Reformed 
churches at Piermont, Kinderhook, Syracuse, Jersey City: 
in the Presbyterian Church at Montclair, N. J ; and, last, 
in the Reformed Church at Rhinebeck. The unexpected 
closing of his career has produced a profound impression, 
deepened by the universal regard for his character and ser- 
vices, and by the exalted place in the Church of his fathers, 
were his life work ended. Like Aaron and Moses, he 
went up into the mouut to die and be glorified. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., June 6th, 1891. 
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LAST DAYS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS, 








THE opening of the third week of the General Assembly, 
at Detroit, Juue Ist, did not find so full a house as the pre- 
vious weeks nad seen. Mary of the Commissioners had 
gone to their homes or were visiting friends in the city, as 
the special interest in the Assembly’s work had ceased. . 
The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported having re 
ceived overtures from seventeen presbyteries relating to 
the subject of young people’s organizations. Two or three 
asked the Assembly to take cognizance of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Scciety of Christian Endeavor. Another wished the 
Assembly “to take whatever steps may be necessary to 
authorize and encourage the formation of a Westminster 
League of the young people of our Church under proper 
supervision.’”?’ The Committee made the following reply: 


l. The General Assembly recognizes with gratitude to God 
the great interest manifested by the young people of our 
churches, finding expression in the organization of Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of various kinds for the promotion of Christian 
activity and the development of spiritual life, and desires to 
eucourage and foster in every legitimate way the spirit of devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ, and of loyalty tothe Church, which, 
operating through such channels, is accomplishing much for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and for the 
training of our youth for theservice of the Church. 

2. The General Assembly heartily commends to the loving 
sympathy and oversight of the pastors, sessions and presby- 
teries of our Church, these various young people’s associations, 
and recommends especially that each presbytery shall appoint 
@ permanent committee to co-operate and counsel with them in 
such ways as the circumstances in each case may indicate as 
being wise and necessary for the highest interests of all depart- 
ments of the Church's work aud worship. 

8. In view of the magnitude and importance of the interests 
involved the Committee recommends the appointment by the 


General Assembly of a Specfal Committee of Seven (four minis-’ 


ters and three ruling elders), to take the whole subject under 
consideration, and report to the next General Assembly 


Among the speakers on this report was Dr. McKibbin, of 
Cincinpvati, who said: 


I hope the Christian Endeavor Society will not be introduced 
here in connection with this report. I claim that the Christian 
Endeavor organization as it stands now is fatal to Christian 
unity. [Cries of ** No, no.”] Allright. I stick to that state- 
ment. 1 believe in the impartiality ot this Assembly. Now, 
the conditions of membership in that society are the acceptance 
of a specific pledge at a consecration meeting. Does any man 
suppose that the unity of the Christian Church can ever be se- 
cured on a pledge in consecration meeting? Why, you unchurch 
the society in ycurchurch. Inthe year boek of the Christian 
Endeavor, under the stamp of the United Society, in 1888, there 
are reported as in good and regular standing Unitarian and 
Universalist Societies. 

The Rev. A. E. Fulton, Missionary to China |linterposing]: I 
can say, sir, shat there is not a single Unitarian or Univer- 
salist Society recognized by the Christian Endeavor—not one! 
{Applause.] 

Dr. McKibbin: [ repeat, sir, that in the year book there are 
enrolled Unitarian and Universalist Societies, and that the 
central power declares that it has no legislative power. In 1890 
they recommended to the local unions not to enrol! such socie- 
ties, but they are there, just the same, and they goin by the 
acceptance of this pledge, and they are recognized in the State 
Union of New York, where, according to a recent report, there 


A Commissioner; I rise to a point of order. The words “Chris- 
tian Endeavor ” occur nowhere in this report, and thereforethe 
discussion is not in order. 


The Moderator stated that it was named in the report, 
and that the point of order was not well taken. 


Dr. McKibbin [continuing]: In the City of Roehester in The 
Christian Endeavor Exchange, a paper, there were published 
within a year a list of Christian Endeavor Societies, among 
which were two Universalist Societies. A brother wrote to 
another brother, who is now here on the floor, sayinz: ** Send 
us acopy of the Westminster League Constitution. The Uni- 
versalists have organized in our town a Christian Endeavor 
society.” I believe, however, that the Christian Endeavor peo- 
ple want to get rid of the Universalists ard Unitarians, but it 
does sbow that this way of jumping into societies and uniting 
on denominational work won’t do. It is—as my grandmother 
used to say—like stopping at the spigot and letting out at the 
bunghole. 

Mr. Fulton: Mr. Moderator and Brethren: I am opposed to 
appointing this committee for this reason: let these societies 
alone under the care of the sessions and the presbyteries. I 
don’t suppose there is a man in this Assembly that has had more 
to do with the Christian Endeavor Society than I have during 
my year of furlough in this country. When I came from China 
I said I would go to the societies of our Church and get them to 
subseribe fora plan for helping our foreign missionary work. 
I got upa pledge book—two cents a week for foreign missions 
from every member, which would be $1 a year, and where there 
are fifty members in a society it would amount to $50. I went 
all over this country—New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland—and carrried 
all those societies for two cents a week. Iam speaking cf the 
Christian Endeavor Society now. I have received hundreds of 
dollars since | came to Detroit from these societies to help in 
our great work in China. Now, I affirm that there are not more 
loyal people to their Church than are the members of these 
societies. So far as what the brother says about Universalists 
and Unitarians being there, I say it is not so. 

Dr. McKibbin: I say that in the year book those societies are 
there. 

Mr. Fulton: That was three years ago, my brother. They 
bave got up a new year book since then. [Applause.] Another 
thing; if there is a Universalist or a Unitarian in the society. 
they have slipped in, because they are not recognized. 

Dr. McKibbin: But they were recognized in the book I re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Fulton: I don’t know aboat the book for 1888. I have 
never seen that. I say that we can safely leave all these socie- 
ties toour presbyteries. I expect to go to their meeting in Min- 
neapolis, and I expect to carry all those ten thousand societies 
fo- thi: pledge, and we will get a fund of $200,000 for these Pres- 
byterian missions out of these societies if you will only let us 
alone. I affirm these five things: They are absolutely loyal toour 
Church. They are absolutely obedient to our Church. They 
are absolutely seeking for spiritual power. They are 
absolutely liberal. And, last of all, when a Christian En- 
deavor man gets through speaking he has sense enough to sit 
down. [Laughter and a:plause.] 

The Moderator: The question is upon striking out this last 
resolution. Allin favor of striking out the last resolution will 
say ay. 

Carried. The report was then adopted. 

The report of the Standing Committee on the Board of 
Publication had been read on Saturday, but not acted upon. 
Dr. J. G. Butler, of Brooklyn, was the chairman of the 
Committee, and when theorder of the day was called he 
asked that the report of the Special Committee of Seven, 
of which Judge Hand was chairman, should be considered 
first, and this was done. Then came the speeches held over 
from last week. Mr. Simmons, the representative of the 
Special Committee that criticised so severely the Publi- 
cation Buard at the meeting in Saratoga, was the first 
speaker. In order that he might not beled into saying any- 
thing rash, be had taken the precaution to write out his 
speech, which was a defense of the report submitted last 
year. He said that he did not propose to answer the 
report of Judge Hand’s Committee, except to correct some 
errors, and these he called errors of inadvertence. 

Franklin L. Sheppard,a member of the Business Com- 
mittee of the Board, replied in behalf of that body, de- 
claring that the members of the Committee, represented 
by Mr. Simmons, had acted as tho they were sent to con- 
vict somebody of poor management, and were bound to 
find thestate of facts that would warrant that conclusion. 
He thought this was unjust, and that the Board bad been 
piaced in an unfavorable light before the Church by the 
Committee’s report. He took up many of the charges pre 
ferred, and answered them from a business man’s point of 
view. Then he turned his attention to the recommenda- 
tion of Judge Hand’s Committee, and in speaking of the 

proposed reduction of the capital stock, he said that it 
would help matters very much if the General Assembly 
wou!d takesuch action as would warrant the Board in re- 
ducing that stock. In conclusion be said: 


Now people say, ** Why is it that there is such constant dissat- 
isfaction with the Board of Publication?” Do you have any 
idea of the vast and complicated interests of the Board? Do 
you recall that the periodical work is equivalent to fully three 
weekly papers? Do you recall the fact that it comes into 
almost personal contact with every Sabbath-school in the land? 
It is difficult to satisfy a Church representing some millions of 
Presbyterians. Sometimes dissatisfaction will occur, and when 
any dissatisfaction of any kind does occur then a c mplaint 
comes up to the General Assembly, and a committee is ap- 
pointed, and so the Board gets: investigated over again. Now, 
I do not say that maay of these special committees have not 
done us good. I am satisfied that they have done us a great 
deal of good, and the Board welcomss among its numbers any 
men of standing and character in their community. Why 
should there be any a-priori presumption that the members of 
our Board are any the less interested in the welfare of the 
Board thanthe members of speciai committees? The Board is 
held responsible to the Church. This Board is compact to- 
gether, and I am happy to say that we have a high degree of 
technical skillin the Board. Mr. Parsons is one of the most ex- 
tensive paper manufacturers inthe United States. Mr. William 
H. Scott was elected by the Board afew months ago, and | think 
that Mr. Scott’s election is of itself to show that the Board bas 
po animosity against special committees. Now, the practical 
question is. What is to be done for the future? No matter what 


Board of Publication be more useful if you give them your sym- 
pathy and encouragement? [Applause.] 

Dr. Roberts (the Stated Clerk): Judge Hand was obliged to re- 
turn home, and his place has been taken by ancther member of 
the Committee, Mr. Randolph, of New York, who desires to have 
the floor. 

Mr. A, D. F. Randolph, representing the Committee of 
Seven, in the absence of Judge Hand spoke for the resolu- 
tions that were prepared by that committee, insisting that 
all their statements were justified by the facts in their 
possession, and deprecated the continued investigation by 
the General Assembly, deelaring that no business firm 
could stand such an investigation two years in succession 
without going to the wall, while the Board of Publication 
had been under fire for twenty years. His speech made a 
deep impression, and at the close the recommendations of 
his Committee were adopted in full. They were these: 


First. That for the present it is not expedient to purchase a 
complete outfit for manufacturing purposes. The Board of Pub 
lication is invited, if at any time it may appear to them proper 
to consider fully the matter, to prepare a complete report with 
reference to the extent and expense of the outfit, its cost, the 
proper place for its location, and if in the present building the 
changes requisite therein, ani report the same to any future 
Assembly. 

Second. The Board of Publication is requested and heréby 
empowered, to make a sub-division of the Business Department, 
with a manufacturing branch, to be placed under the charge of 
a competent person, who shal! be held responsible for its proper 
management; and also to make a publishing and distributing 
branch, also in charge of a competent person, by whom the book 
and periodical business.of the Board may be extended and its 
publications brought more fully to the attention of the churches 
and the people. 

Third. That the Assembly approve and commend the plan 
adopted by the Board in July last of competitive bidding and 
contracts, and recommend its continuance, with reports from 
time to time to the Assembly. 

Fourth. That such of the stock of books bound, or unbound, 
the sales of which have been superseded by more recent issues, 
be made up into ** Cheap Libraries” as far as possible, and so 
far as proper also donated to Sunday-schools, and Home Mission 
stations, or any appropriate benevolent work, with a view to re- 


, ducing largely each year the quantity of idle material on hand. 


Fifth. That the Board be authorized to make at their con- 
venience, a re-inventory of the merchandise, and such other 
property as is included in capital stock account, with a view to 
reduction cf the same toa cash basis. 

Sizth. That in reporting to the Assembly each year, a sepa- 
rate balance-sheet be presented of the Missionary Department 
and the Business Vepartment. 

Your Committee deem it proper to add, that in the meetingof 
the Committee at which our brother Martin was present, he 
was in harmony with the views of your Committee as embodied 
in the foregoing report, and subsequently in conference with 
one of the members with whom he was on a sub-committee, he 
expressed the same views. 


At the beginning of the afternoon session the much 
discussed seal question was disposed of by the adoption of 
this resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Assembly that an open 
Bibie be the central symbol of the Church's seal, and that the 
Committee be instructed to prepare drawings which shall ap- 
propriately display the sume and report to the next Assembly, 

The Committee appointed to canvass the votes in regard 
to the Deaconess overture reported through its chairman, 
Dr. J.S. VanDyke. After giving an analysis of the votes 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

WueEreas, In the rendering of their answers to the overture 
on deaconesses some of the presbyteries have answered it as a 
whole, and some have answered distinct proper amendments as 
if they were two independent overtures, therefore 
Resolved. That in the judgment ot this Assembly the overture 
is deteated in both its amendments. 

WHEREAS, The answers rendered seem to indicate a desire to 
secure godly and competent women to assist 1p this work and 
the readiness to select persons of this class with official charac- 
ter; and 

“WHEREAS, The subject is environed with many difficulties 
and wide differences of opinion prevail, as is indicated by the 
unusua! and convicting nature of the answers; and 

WHEREAS, increased light aud clearer understanding of the 
wishes of the Church may be secured by further consideration; 
therefore 

rome d, That a Committee of Five be appointed to take the 
whole subject into consideration and ascer tai from the answers 
already given, as far as possible, the desire of the Church and 
prepare an overture to be presented to the next Geuerail Assem- 
bly, and by it transmitted to the presbyteries for action. 

After considerable discussion the whole subject was re- 
ferred to the new Committee on Deacons. 

The Rev. Dr. J. W. Torrance, for the Committee on 
Worldly Amusements, presented a long report concluding 
with these resolutions: 


First. That this General Assembly re-affirm the deliverances 
of past assembiies on the subject of world.y amusements, ca)l- 
ing attention to the excellent summary of Christian principles 
set forth in the action of the Assembly of 1579. and the réesolu- 
tion adopted by that Assembly on *' theater and opera.” (New 
Digest, pp. 59U-591.) Also to the action of the Now School As- 
sembly in 1569 on * the opera, the dance, and theaters and card 
playing.” (New Digest, pp. 588--590.) And the action of tne Old 
School Assembly of 1860, interpreting our Standards in answer 
to an overture trom tne Presbytery of Cincinnati to the effect 
that social aances and private theatricals are included under the 
head of “dancing and stage plays ” mentioned in the larger cate- 
cnism among the *‘sins forbidden in the seventh command- 
ment.’’and declaring church sessions fully competent to decide 
when and now far discipline should be exercised. (New Digest, 
pp- 586-587. 

Second. This General Assembly would affectionately call 
upon all the members of oar Caurc t>so0 regatd their obliga- 
tions to Christ as to see to it that they take no part in amuse- 
ments which they cannot take iu his name. Aadin view of the 
fact that the peculiar style of caid playing treated of in the 
preceding report and known as “* progressive euchre,” has prin- 
cipally come into existence since the Assembly has made a 
deliverance upon the subject of card playing, this General 
Assembly would bear earnest and soiemn testimony against its 
practice; as inconsistent with Christian conduct and as hurtful 
to the spiritual life of the Church, as it produces division in its 
social lite which leads to heart burnings and alienations; as 
tending to obliterate the distinction between the Church and the 
world, to hasden men, in sin and to make them to be at ease 
while neglecting Christ. 

Third. This Assembly would earnest!y urge upon all our min-, 
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Pare over the churches to make diligent use of their power in- 

cluding judicious discipline, to thesameend. Andin this con- 
nection, we invite their thoughtful attention to the principles 
of discipline in our Church as they are found in our Book of 
Discipline, Sections land 2 and3. Section 1 defines discipline, 
Section 2 states the ends of discipline, and Section 3 defines an 
offense and is as follows: * An offense is anything in the doc- 
trine, principles or practice of a church member, officer or judt- 
eatory, which is contrary to the Word of God, or which if it be 
not in its own nature sinful, may tempt others tosin or mar 
their spiritual edification.” 


Dr. Alexander Allison, of Philadelpbia, desired to have 
the last part of the recommendation cut off. He was in 
favor of discretion rather than discipline, and would have 
the ministers create a healthful sentiment upon the sub- 
ject of amusements by preaching upon it in a wise way, 
Dr. Proudfit, of Baltimore, thought the language was a 
little too stringent, and the matter was referred back again 
to the Committee for Revision. 

Dr. Ringland read the narrative, which showed that 
there were 405 licentiates and 1,171 candidates for the 
ministry—a gain of 48 and 115 respectively over last year, 
The addition to the churches on confession of faith 
had been 56,199. There were at the date of latest reports 
798,445 members,a net gain of 27,445. The Stated Clerk 
read the ministerial necrology, from which it appears that 
_ 117, ministers have died since last May. 

Two subjects consumed the time of the evening session— 
Temperance and Theological Seminaries. Dr. J. S. Ram- 
sey, of New York, read the Temperance report, which 
contained these recommendations: 


First. That the churches be urged to contribute more liber- 
ally to the funds of the Permanent Committee, not only that it 
may widen its field to accomplish more for the cause of temper- 
ance, bat also that these business-burdened men may gain 
some relief by securing such subordinate assistance as they may 
need. The Christian conscience will suggest a limit to tne de 
mands made upon gratuitous toi). 7 

Second. We suggest that the Assembly continue to fester that 
spirit now so prevalent in our denomination which inclines our 
peopie to work for temperance within the lines of our 
own Church and in harmony with the multiplied deliverances 
of our several assembiies, and that it would repeat the commen- 
dation of last year in regard to such assoviation of the triends of 
temperance as have organized orjmay hereafter orgnaize undef 
the authority of Church sessions. the control of presbyteries, or 
the supervision of the permanent Committee on Temperance. 

Third. We suggest that th's General Assembly most emphati- 
cally request the sessions of our various churches to provide tor 
systematic, biblical instruction in the Sabbath-schoois under 
their care in the principles of temperance, as interpreted by our 
Church, and that such instruction be given at least each quar 
terly Sabbah. 

Fourth. We suggest that the Assembly rge upon its ministers, 
Charch officers and private members such consistent lives ia 
regard to the cause of temperance in the sccial walks of life that 
their conduct shall be a quiet rebuke to any evil indulgence fos- 
tered by fashion, that it shall thus seek to banish the wine cup 
from banqaet and remove from all forms of social temptation 
te intemperance any supposed dignity. need or grace with 
which custom has clothed them,ana would urge upon all the 
duty of a Christian citizensbip to aid in continuing, increasing 
and intensifying such a pure and healthy sentiment in the com- 
munity as will ultimately lead to the utter eradication of in- 
temperance from our common country. 

fifth. We suggest that the General Assembly direct its Perma- 
nent Committee on Temperance to present to the Senate o: the 
United States their earnest request that they concur with other 
nations in taking favorable action on the measare transmitted 
to that body by the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of State in relation to the measure designed to secure 
joint action upon our part with that of the other powers of the 
civilized world ia prohibiting the slave and rum traffic or re- 
stricting the latter to a definite, circumscribed section in tne 
Congo Free-State—as our country is the only one out of sixteea 
nations that has failed to sign this treary at Brussels. and as a 
great moral responsibility will rest apon our Government it the 
treaty depends on the unanimons consent of the signatory pow- 
ers for ratification, tbe urgent duty should press upon every 
Christian or philanthropic citizen to use his influence to secure 
the passage of anid benevolent act when further opportunity is 
offered at the next session of the Senate—so that the Church 
may have no part in the national negligence by which a help- 
less heathen people may be cursed and crushed by the uore- 
stricted sale of liquor within its limits. 

sixth. We suggest thatthe Assembly urge upon the members of 

our churches the reading and circulation of the tract contain- 
ing a summary of the deliverances of our General Assembly for 
nearly eighty years past. that they may more fully know and 
appreciate the position ofthe Presbyterian Church onthis tem- 
terance question, and use the information and inspiration 
thereby gained for strengthening themselves and helping hu- 
manity. ° 


Several amendments were offered, but all .were with- 


drawn or laid upon the table except this one: 

Resolved, That this General Assembly recognizes with ap- 
proval the untiring efforts of the Christian women ot our coun- 
try in taeir efforts to banish the liquor traffic trom our land, to 
reclaim the drunkards, to secure and distribute temperate lit- 
eratare. We congratulate them upon the success they have 
achieved. espec’ally in securing a course of hygienic study in 
the public schools in our land. 

The resolutions of the Committee were taken up seriatim 
and adopted. 

Dr. Patton read the report of his Committee on Tneolog- 
ical Seminaries which brought to the attention of the As- 
sembly the fact that Dr. Francis Brown, of Union Sem- 
lvary, had beea transferred to the Hebrew Chair, and as 
no objection was made to the report, Dr. Brown is now in 
full possession of that Chair formerly held by Dr. Briggs. 
In answer to the many overtures on the subject of theolog- 
ical teaching in the seminaries the Committee recom- 
mended that the Assembly re-affirm its deliverances of 
1882 and 1888 in regard to this important matter. 

Mention was made of the new seminary at Omaha, bat 
the Committee recommended that tbe adoption of the child 
de deferred for a year. Tois recommendation did not 
please Dr. Gordon, of Omaha, one of the directors and pro- 
Jessors of the new institution, who offered as a substitute 
for Dr. Pattou’s motion the following: 


Resolved, That !he General Assembly views with satisfaction 
the organization of the the logical seminary at Omaha, and 


urners that 118 relation to the General Assembly be those of the 


ober tueviogiva) syuwaries as Qeflued vy the evmpact of 1870 
ud 1871, o_o , 





The Assembly closed on Tuesday afternoon. Dr. Tor- 
rance presented a supplemental report in regard to Worldly 
Amusement, which, after a good deal of tinkeriuy, was 80 
amended as to read: ‘* This General Assembly would affec- 
tionately call upon all members of our Church to so regard 
their obligations to Christ as to see to it that they take no 
part in amusements which they cannot take in his name.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. J. Francis, of Cincinnati, rose to a ques 
tiou of privilege and said: 


Mr. Moderator: 1am under the necessity, in justice to myself 
and others, 10 rise to a question of privilege, for the purpose of 
correcting a misunderstanding growing out of the fact tuat I 
was prevented. by a point of order. from fully expressing the 
facts on last Thursday in regard to the attitude of the professors 
in Lane Seminary toward the case of Dr. Briggs. It seems also, 
sir, that my explanation on Saturday has been entirely miscon- 
strued. In that explanation my reference was solely to the 
attitude of our Lane professors toward the overture to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the debate upon that overture in the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati, Dr. Roberts was the only Lane Seminary 
professor who advocated the adoption of the overture and voted 
for it. Dr. Morris voted against it solely upon constitutional 
grounds. 

In regard to the inaugural address of Dr. Briggs, I wish to say 
that Dr. Morris took a decided stand against its teachings, and 
read before our ministerial association, and afterward pubiished 
by the request of the iation, one of the ablest, strongest and 
most scholarly papers in opposition to the theological position 
of Dr. Briggs which has thus far been written on the subject. 

Dr. Roberts both antagonized, in a paper which was also able, 
strong and scholarly, the theology of Dr. Briggs, and voted for 
the overture. Dr. Morris antagonized the theology of Dr. Briggs, 
but voted against the overture. 





The Moderator appointed the following as the committee 
provided by one of the resolutions accompanying the Brizgs 
case, to confer with the directors of Union Theological 
Seminary and the General Assembly so far as it is claimed 
to apply in the case of professors transferred from one chair 
to another in the same seminary, viz.: Toe Rev. Drs. F. L, 
Patton, Jas. H. Worcester, Jr., W. E. Moore, W. H Rot- 
erts, S. J. Niccolls, Herrick Johnson, John S Mclatosh 
and George Alexander, and Elders George Jankin, John J, 
McCook, Russell Murdock, Geo. H. Ely, Samuel J. Broad- 
well, Edward P. Durant and Geo. W. Ketcham. 

The question of retiring secretaries of the various Boards 
on a salary elicited considerable debate. The Committee 
on Bills and Overtures reported as follows: 

Your Committee have very carefully reconsidered their former 
answer, and in view of the fact mentioned in the overtures that 
it was made in view of aconcrete case which is familiar to the 
Assembly —the case of the Rev. Dr. Lowrie—and presents pe- 
culiar circumstances, they think it inexpedieat to make a gen- 
eral rule which would prevent the exercise by each Board of its 
wise discretion in each Case as it mayarise. Your Committee 
therefore beg leave to renew their answer, namely, that as the 
respective Boards are necessarily fully acquainted with all the 
circumstances of each Case and must be conceded to be faithful 
to the trust committed to them, noaction be taken by the 
Assembly. 

The report was adopted. 

The customary resolutions of thanks were read by Dr, 
Ledyard, of Steubenville, Ohio. Among the resolutions 
wes ote “To the newspapers of the entire country for the 
unusually extended account of our transactions which 
th: y have given to the public.” 

Dr, Radcliffe, the chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rapgements spoke in behalf of the Church and the city 
thanking the Assembly for visiting Detroit, and he was 
answered by Dr. Green. 

After the parting bymn “ Blest be the Tie tbat Binds,” 
the Assembly adjourned to meet on the third Thursday ino 
May. 1892, at Portland, Ore., orat Kansas City, Mo., as 
circumstances may decide. 


» 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 





THE sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, was inaugurated at Saratoua, on 
Menday, June 1st, by those informal gathering: of officers 
aod friends that have proved useful in more ways than 
one, insuring a commoa bond of sympatby iu the topic: 
that are to come up, and securing prompt attendance at the 
very commencement. The officers were all there, ard the 
superintendents from every part of the wide field, with a 
goodby number of warm friends. 

The regular sessions commenced in tbe evening with the 
sermon by Wolcott Calkins, D.D., of Newton, Mass. In the 
absence of the President, Julius H. Seelye, D.D., the Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Maine, one of the vice-presidents, 
called the meeting to order. Dr. Calkius’s sermon was 
from I Timothy, vi, 17-19, and deelt especially with the 
responsibility of wealthy men. 

After calling attention to the wonderful increase of the 
country in wealth, and claiming that it was far more 
widely distributed than many realized, he dwelt forcibly 
upon the fact “that 95 per cent. of the richest business 
men in America, and 90 per cent. of the rich business men, 
and 75 per cent. of the business men are already members 
or adherents of our evangelical churches.’’ He then stated 
that * fourteen hundred millions of dollars are added every 
year to the wealth, to the capital of our Christiano business 
men.” and closed the sermon with an urgent appeal that 
they shouid be responsible, in a larger measure than they 
have assumed, for the mis->iouary enterprises of the 
Churches. 

I believe, brethren, this is to be our next step forward. We 
want business men in the management of our missionary 
boards, not simply for treasurersand executive committees, we 
want their time wholly devoted to our great and complicated 
missionary business. You remember George Hulbert’s royal 
song, “I have forty businesses to day, therefore I must go to 
pray.” ltell you we want the men who know how to pray in 
tbe midst of torty businesses to take charge of our complicated 
affairs inthe missionary work of the Churches, Why shouid 
we not lay hands upon two such men as Vodge and Hardy and 
fay to them, Brethren, you haye money enough; come one of 
you to be president of the A merican Board and one president of 
the American Hume M ssionsty Society; give over your busi- 








ness to young men and devote your time to this work. Come into 
our pulpits and talk to the men face to face, come and mafiage 
the great business of vast enterprises of the Lord. 1 don’t think 
that the recent controversy which has been confusing us 
for the past few years in one of our great missionary boards 
would ever have been if business men had had the supreme 
control of it. 1 believe that webave yet dang«1s to escape in. 
all our boards which business men alone are qualified to meet. 
We want their sagacity, we want their courage to take up vast 
enlargements of werk. We want their dogged perseverance 
and patience. We want, in short, in the Church of God, ex- 
actly the business qualifications that have been honestly and 
honorably amassing these enormous accumulations of wealth. 


The sessions on Wednesday were occupied by the Secre- 
taries and Superintendents of different departments and 
sections of the field. 


A YEAR“OF GROWTH. 


The Annual survey by Secret ary William Kincaid, D D., 
brought out very clearly the fact that such had been the 
power of growth in the work, that notwithstanding the 
great.care exercised by the Committee, and altho the re- 
ceipts had been next tothe largest in the history of the 
Society, a deficit had beenthe result. Then taking up the 
field by groups, he referred first to ‘‘The Retrievable 
States,”’ when asa denomination they were slowly winning 
back what by a mistaken policy had been lest. 


By the large numerical increase of the people in New York, 
Nw Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and those great intervening 
States whose geographical situation, dense populations aid vast 
resources give them a cuntrolling influence in the land, and 
especially by the shifting of population to the cities, God has 
opened «doors of opportunity before us, and there is no chapter 
of our bome missionary history more interesting than the re- 
cent and gradual re-occupying of these foolishly abandoned 
fields. Inthecity of Buffalo, where a dozen years ago we had 
nota single churen, now we have three. In Syracuse the one 
noble organization that stood forlorn and solitary so lorg, 
within the last seven years has grown to four. And even dur- 
ing the year under review new enterprises have been started, 
in Buffa.o, Cayton. Binghamton, Corning, Elmira and Rescoe, 
and these young city churches arc no weaklings. The work in 
New York and Brooklyn bas taken a new start under the Rev, 
W. T. Stokes, appointed during the year General Missionary in 
these cities. The Pennsyivania district, under the inspiring 
lead of Superintenaent Jones, is also recovering lost ground. 
Yne number of churches in the city of Washington and vicinity 
increases year by year; and our work in New Jersey, especially 
in the purts suburban to New York, and the noble mission en- 
terprise of rhe Tabernacle Church in Jersey City, attest our re- 
turning influence in that State, once largely occupied by Con- 
gregationalism. A similar opportunity, afforded mainly by 
the drift to the cities, is offered in Ohio, where new points are 
being occupied, and a city missionary society during the past 
year has been organized in the city of Cleveland. 

‘Turning then to “The Aspiring South,” the leadi:g 
features are, the happy adjustment of the so-called Georgian 
question by the organization of the Georgia Congregational 
Convention; the spreading of the work into Alabama, 
where our Congregational torce now comprises thirty churches 
and more than fifteen hundred members, and a beginning in 
North Carolina, where the Congregational-Methodist and Meth- 
odist-Protestant churches are moving to join hands with us in 
meeting the painful destitution and impressive missionary 
opportunities of tuat State. While Rollins College, in Florida 
has added during the year toitsroll both of faculty and students, 
new institutions of learning have been opened at Lak+ Charles, 
La., and Fort Payne, Ala. They will work hand in hand, it is 
believed, with the noble institutions of the American Missionary 
Association in promoting the intellectual and spiritual well- 
being both of the wh‘tes and blacks. 

While of a considerable portion of the field little could be said 
except that there has beena steady growth, there were sections 
that eould best be characterized by the term‘ An Area of De- 
pression.” 

A line of rich prairie States, the pride for years of home mis- 
sionary enterprises, and destined to a glorious future, will 
look back to the year just closed as one of marked depres- 
sion. Kansas and Nebraska and South and North Dakota have 
all suffered severely from drought, collapsed booms, poiitical 
agitation, and, some of them, !rom Indian depredations and 
warfare. In the western part of these States the young home 
missionary churches decimated by removals and struggling with 
poverty, have been grouped together and ministered to by itiner- 
ant pastors in order to keep them alive. The shepherdirg of 
these lambs of the flock until th. storm was overpast, has been 
a notable achievement of home missionary organization and 
skill. Even in this depressed region the work hasnot ceased to 
grow. Churches have come to selt-support: and new ones have 
been organized—two in Kansas, four in North Dakota, seven in 
South Dakota and ten in Nebraska. 

Ot the * Points of New Vevelopment,” the most notable is the 
new State of Washington, where the society repent last year 
$53,000, organized twenty-five churches; erected twenty-thiee 
church buildings; and brovgbt three churches to self-support. 
It was no mistake that you made when from this platform a 
year ago you sent with your benediction the Washington band 
to take part in this rapidly unfo)ding work. 

Other points to be specially noted are Montana, for the first 
time with a superintendent all her own; Idaho; Oklabama, al- 
ready with fifteen churches and nine church edifices; Texas, 
Indiana, Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, as wellas Col- 
orado, Oregon, etc., all calling out that much land remains un- 
occupied. 

If you will but supply these eager States with the munitions 
of war. you may expect from thema grand advance within the 
next decade. 

The work awong immigrants has bad a prosperous year. New 
enterprises have been unaertaken among Danes, Norwegians 
and Swedes; and at Ashtabula Harbor, Obio, the first church of 
our order has been organized among the 50,006 Finns in tbis 
country. Fitty Swedish young men and women have offered 
themselves for work in China, under the China Inland Mission. 
inthe Slavic department the most marked success of the year 
bas been achieved by tne young Bible women, who, in the homes 
ot Bohemians, Slovaks and Poles, in a half-dozen cities of the 
land, with a tact and patience und tender zeal never exceeded, 
have carried the word of life to their countrymen. Dead must 
be the Christian heart that can read the reports of these young 

women without tears. Thank God that, by the liberality of nis 
people, the new Bibie Readers’ Home, im the city of Cleveland, 
a tasteful and convenient edifice, has been built, paid for and 
dedicated during the year. Our work among the Germans, most 
difficult perhaps of all, is reaily getting hold, Superintendent 
Eversz reports seveaty-seven churches, ten organized last year, 
and interesting revivais ot religion at several points. In all 
these departments of fureign work a m st efficient armot the 
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service is the religious newspaper published in the vernacular. 
Germans, French, Bobemians, Norwegians and Swedes all read 
now, in theirown tongue, the wonderful works of God. When 

“an enterprising political newspaper in Chicago addresses its 
readers in twenty-one distinct languages and dialects, it is not 
much for us to speak of Christ to our foreign brethren in five. 

A summary of the statistics for the year shows: Number 
of men employed, 1,912, an merease over last: year of 73; 
number of fields occupied, 32,701, 19 more than the preced- 
ing year; additions to churches, 11,320, against 10,650 last 
year, a gain of 670; churches organized, 212, 28 more than 
the year before; church buildings erected, 171; personages, 
42; and 56 churches brought to self-support. 

The report closed with an urgent appeal not to compel 
the Society to contract its work by calling in its mission- 
aries, as it would be compelled to do if the $50,000 of debt 
were not replaced in the Swett Fund, from which the sum 
was drawn to meet the exigency of the hour. 


THE CLOSING DECADE, 


Secretary Kincaid was followed by Secretary J. B. Clark, 
D.D., with a paper that sketched rapidly the history of the 
past sixty-five years, and gave a forecast of the problems 
that await the Society in the future: 


From 1826-1831 the Society scarcely deserved the name of 
national. It was a New England, New York and Ohio Society, 
875 of its 450 missionaries being in those States. In 1831, with its 
first decade, it began to magnify its national name and charac- 
ter. It was in that first decade that Chicago heard its first ser- 
mon from one of its missionaries. The next, 1841-1851, witnessed 
tne formation of the lowa Band, and the discovery of gold on 
the Pacific coast, a discovery for which preparation had already 
been made by the Society, which had sent out two missionaries 
on the first steamer that ever sailed from New York for the 
isthmus with passengers for California. Then, 1851-1861, came 
tne Kansas and Nebraska decade, when the Society entered the 
new Territory of Karsas with its first settlers, and side by side 
with them fought the battle for existence against political in- 
trigues and border ruffian violence. The whole world knows 
the issue, but only the letter files of the Society reveal the 
secret history of faitn and courage among the Christian settlers 
of tnat Territory which contributed so powerfully to the result, 
The same decade showed the gradual dropping out of our mis- 
sionaries from tte Southern States, not willingly, but under the 
compulsion of pro-slavery sentiments; 1861-1871 was the War 
decade, and 1871-1881 was given to the recovery of lost groand 
andthe renewing of aggressive work, which has culminated in 
the last decade, |881-1891, the richest and most fruitful years in 
thesociety’s H:story.The problems of the next and closing decade, 
for Congregationalists who believe in their denomination, are: 
. Development, rather than extension. consolidation rather 
than conquest, except possibly in the South,where there may yet 
be need of a Georgia or Alabama Band to do the work of the lowa 
and Kansas Bands. This, however, does not mean less work or 
less money, but more of both. Fifty new churches are impera- 
tively needed in South Dakota to-day,and so of many other 
States. 2. City Evangelization. At the opening of the present 
century between three and four per cent. of the population lived 
in cities. Ninety-six per cent. were rural. Ten years ago the 
ratio of our urban population had risen to 2244 per cent., and to- 
day it has advanced to 29 per cent. This is to say that in less 
than two decades, at this rate of increase, more than one-half 
the population of the United States will be urban. And this 
movement is no transient spurt—it is a mighty trend. For 
ninety years it bas been yoing on, and tothe end of the century 
it wili continue to advance with the grim certainty of a law. 
Is there no cnallenge in these facts to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety? We foilow the people. Then more and more we 
must seek for them where they are, within the city walls. 
3. Foreign immigration. The perplexing problem of the 
tuture is what to de with the third, nearly one-half of our 
population that has come and is coming from the Old World. 
With every possible governmental restriction it is still appall- 
ing to contemplate the ignorant, untaught, and unsympathetic 
miliions that for the next ten years are destined to complicate 
every effort of American evangelization. If, as we firmly 
believe, these millions are being gathered out of all lands into 
our own to make out of all the old one better new, then this 
great movement is a clarion call from the God of Nations bid- 
ding us, as we deserve the name of Christians and Patriots, to 
hurry up the reserves of education and religion 10 the rescue. 
Ten years ago the Society had twenty-six m:ssionaries preach- 
ing in foreign tongues. It nters the present year with a force 
of one hundred and ninety-one such missionaries. Ten years 
hence it will have five hundred men in this department, if it 
means business, and perbaps—who can say?—a foreign-born 
secretary at the Bible House, trained in its own churches to 
direct the work. 4.—Financial. Tne success of these others 
depend upon thé answer to this. It is inspiring to trace the ad- 
vance, notalwsays steady, from the $18,000 of 1826 to the $635,000 
of a year ago. Why should it not reach $1,000,000, by the 
opening of the twentieth century? [I believe that it will be so. 
The 5,000 Corgregational churches have but to make each their 
annual offering, lifting the whole level of Christian feeling, 
faith and purpose. 


THE AUXILIARIES. 


Tbese were represented by the Rev. Jobn Coit, of Massa- 
chusetts, who spoke cf the work among the French Cana- 
dians, Swedes and Italians; the Rev. W. H. Moore, of Con- 
necticut; the Rev. J. G. Fraser, of Obio; and the Rev. T. A. 
Douglass, of lowa. All dwelt earnestly upon the necessity 
of work among the foreign population, and gave cheering 
words of the interest in the churches. 

In the evening addresses were made by H. A. Schauffler, 
D.D., of Cleveland, O., Superintendent of the Slavic De- 
partment: the Rev. W. S. Hawkes, of Utah; the Rev. C. V. 
Sshotield, of Texas; and ths Kav. W. G. Paddefoot, of the 
United States,. Dr. Schauffler traced the history of the 
work of the Americans for the Slavs, giving an account of 
the influence that led to the conversion of his father, the 
Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., the veteran missionary, and 
said that there are to-day twenty-seven missionaries 
actively at work among the three different races of the 
Slavs. Seventeen young people are preparing for the work, 
and all happy in it. . Of tnese five are among the Poles, 
three among the Slavs, and the rest with the Bohemian 
population of the land. 

Mr. Hawkes gave a very vivid description of the diffi- 
culties and necessities of work in Utah among the Mor- 
mons, showing that an earnest Church work was the only 
one that could parmtaeatly settle that question. Mr. 

Schodeld confessed to 4 fysliag of disspyriacment ab bis 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


inability to present, in an adequate way, the greatness of 
his field, which had risen from the twelfth to the fifth 
place among the States, and which could hold the whole 
population of the United States without being as thickly 
settled as Massachusetts. Mr. Puddefoot, as usual, was 
hard to report; but the impression that he left of the 
greatness of the work and the neeus of the field was not 
vague; and the closing scene, of the Indian watching for 
the redeemer, Montezuma, “ the light that was never on 
sea or land,”’ will not soon be forgotten by those who heard 
it, 

The sessions on Thursday were occupied by the Congre- 
gational Union, the Congregational Sabbath-School and 
Publishing Society, and by addresses of superintendents 
and others. 

Secretary Kincaid’s paper was reported on by G. C. 
Adams, D.D., of Sc. Louis; and Secretary Clark’s by the 
Rev. James B. Gregg, of Colorado Springs. 

Dr. Adams’s address perhaps aroused more enthusiasm 
than any other. Space permits only a few extracts: 


The question whether we can conquer America for Christ is 
going to be answered in the question, Can we conquer the cities 
for Christ? We have devoted our effort in the past to country 
work, after this it will be to work in the cities. There are 
reasons for thls. The exhilaration in riding into a new town on 
the crest of a boom is as greatas in riding into a Saudwich 
Island harbor on a board. 

After the War we hired a manto work in Missouri. This 
State had a depression, and another man had to go out and 
preach and p!ant churches for the same people. We have been 
putting our work into the worn-out country charges. Our 
Presbyterian brothers, with more wisdom and just as much con- 
secration. have been working in the cities. 

A country church can do nothing unless it bas a city church 
to’lean upon. My church happens to be in a city of haifa 
million people. Of course, you understand the census lied 
about as. 

We have in the city the concentration of all thatis vile. The 
city is the place also where we have to deal with the millionaires 
of the future. Buc, brethren, the relation between millionaires 
and Christianity is very shadowy. Millionaires, like other wild 
animals, have got to be caught young if you retain them, Talk. 
as you will about the two-thirds of the populacion that is in the 
country, it is the boys after they have got into the city that we 
have got to handle. 

My brotner Scofield was just as true as can be in speaking of 
that population scattered allover Texas. But cram that popu- 
lation within a radius of six miles of the Bible House and peeple 
con't glow enthusiastic at all. There is no doubt but that the 
people are in Texas; but it is like looking fora needle in a hay- 
stack to findthem. We need to bring this problem of city mis- 
sions down to something we can grasp. Speaking of this awful 
procession through Castle Garden, who wasever influenced bya 
procession except to stop and look at it? We have been working 
as those who worked for several years at the Hoosac tunnel by 
trying to blowa hole clear through it at once. Finally they 
found that the only way to do anything was to go to work and 
pound rock. Talk about the Bohemians that come tarough 
Castle Garden, and I don’t grow enthusiastic at all; but when 
you talk about that young lady in Mr. Shauffler’s Bible-class 
I do feel enthusiasm. 

Give up at once this nc about missi You write mis- 
sion over tue door of a church in NewYork and you will 
eee the laboring man gv by en the other side of the street 
every time; and [ would if I was he. The laborer has just 
as much self-respect as any millionaire. He wants to say “ my 
church ” 

There is a missing link somewhere in our work. It is the 
connection between the City Missionary Society and the Amer+ 
ican Home Missionary Society. When that connection is made 
the pastors in our great cities will not be so conspicuous by 
their absence from these Home Missionary meetings as they 
are here to-day. The Bible begins in the country and ends in 
thecity. When John saw his vision of the Kingdom of Christ 
in its perfection, what did he see? 

Brethren, the tree of life in God’s kingdom has been trans- 
planted from the country, where it began, into the heart of the 
city. Thatisin God's economy. Out of the great cities con- 
quered for Christ is to come the river of the water of life that is 
to be for the healing of tne nations. 

The closing session on Thursday evening was occupied 
with intensely interesting addresses by the Rev. R. A, 
Beard, of the State of Wasbington; the Rev. Mr. Dough- 
erty, of Kansas, and the Rev. J. L. Scudder, of Jersey City, 
all alive, all hopeful, all full of courage and enthusiasm 
for the work of another year; and when the venerable Dr, 
Clapp expressed the thanks of the Society to its friends 
for their attendance, and the meeting adjourned, all felt 
that it had been good to be there. 


THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


The report of this Society, presented on Thursday morn- 
ing by L. H. Covb, D.D , its Seeretary, expressed deepest 
gratitude for the success that had attended its work dur- 
ingthe year. There had been progressin every department, 
New churches had been built, more parsonages erected, 
more homes for ministers secured, more funds received 
than in any year before. A significant fact in the work of 
the Society is that from $217,684.23 loaned on churches since 
1864, $70,419.58 have been returned; from $99,585.60 loaned 
on parsonages, $47,014.25 have been returned; and thus the 
good work of helping goes on as the opportunities are 
widenirg on every side. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that the receipts for the 
year had been: 





For parsonage building.......  ..--.+........ $18,526 81 
WE CRI obs occ ccc cc cose ccccgecaasisccdene 136,324 OY 
| | ERS Pe rer tr reir 12,869 84 

I cicawice tinidete niadly Guidingns «neon te 4-0:eiiile $167,720 74 
Number of churches built..... ....--....seeeeseeceee 140 
Number of parsonages built..............---e+seeeeee 49 


The gain:in the receipts for the first five months of 1891, over 
the corresponding period of 1890, was $20,153,09. 


_ 
> 


ACCORDING to the statistics published by the French 
Cultus Ministry, the status of Protestantism in France is 
at present the following: Reformed Church, 540,000; Lu- 
theran Church, 75,000; the United Church of Algiers, 9,733; 
Free Churches, 6,000; variqus sects, 4,000; nop op the offi- 
‘cial list, 15,000, , yee, 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. THORNTON C, WHALING. 


THE Assembly which has just adjourned will be known in 
the future as one of the most hard-working, earnest and 
progressive meetings of our Assembly in the bistory of our 
Church, and yet, while dominated by progressive and able 
asad men, it was a truly prudent and conservative 

y. 

The keynote of the entire session was sounded in the 
election of the Foreign Missionary, the Rev. Hampden C. 
Da Bose to the Moderator’s chair, and the Birmingham As- 
sembly may be named par eminence as the Missionary 
Assembly. 

One of the most important forward movements, in the 
line of aggressive Church work, was the establishment of 
an Executive Committee of Colored Evangelization, very 
appropriately located in Birmingham, Ala., the most 
progressive and liberal of all the cities of the ‘‘New Soutb.”’ 
The Rev. A. L, Phillips, who bas proven his peculiar fitness 
for the work, by his discharge, during the past year, uf the 
duties of Field Secretary of Colored Evangelization, was 
made full Secretary of this Committee. The Southern 
Church has, therefore,placed its work for the Negro on the 
same footing with its work in Education, Publication and 
Home and Foreign Missions. A long step has been taken 
toward the solution of what is popularly known as the 
Negro Problem, which must be solved, if at all, in the 
South and by the Southern people. 

The important interest of the education of candidates 
for the ministry claimed a large share in the attention of 
this Assembly, and a Secretary of Education was ap- 
pointed, who shall devote his whole time to this work, and 
whose duty it shall be to visit academies, colleges and uni- 
Versities and to press upon young men the claims of the 
Gospel ministry. The Secretary of Education thus becomes a 
kind of evangelist to young men for the purpose of secur- 
ing recruits for the ministry. The Rev. E. M. Richardson, 
D.D., of Memphis, was elected to this important office and 
large hopes are entertained for an increase of candidates 
during the coming year. 

The qualifications for licensure and ordination was the 
most prominent of all the questions debated by this Assem- 
bly. Tne Rev. Peyton H. Hoge, D.D., of Wilmington, N.C., 
was the champion of overtures from various presbyteries 
seeking certain changes in the present law of the Church 
in this respect, while the Rev. Dr. Price, of Southwestern 
Presbyterian University, and the Rev. W. B. Jennings, of 
Macon, Ga., were the most prominent opponents. Atter a 
lengthy and able debate, the Assembly declined to 
recommend to the presbyteries any changes on the ground 
that no sufficient reason had been assigned therefor. Thus 
tais subject has been disposed of for another year: but 
the influential names supporting the overtures and the 
strong and growing sentiment in the Church which desires 
these changes, justifies the prediction that the next Assem- 
bly will be confronted by the same question. 

Progress was reported im the fields of both Home and 
Foreign Missions and, while nothing new was adopted, 
there was profound earnestness and deep enthusiasm in 
the routine action taken on these great causes; and the day 
seems to have come when fruitless and vexatious ecclesias- 
tical controversy is to be replaced by an active and ag- 
gressive prosecution of the work of evangelization both at 
home and abroad. 

The Assembly was happily saved from the great error 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign Correspondence, 
viz.: That our Church withdraw from all connection with 
the Pan Presbyterian Council. A substitute for the com- 
mittee’s report was presented and ably supported by the 
Rev. Wm. 8S. Plumer Bryan, to the effect that this Assem- 
bly declines to adopt the policy of exclusion and isolation, 
but continues its connection with its sister Presbyterian 
Churches of the world in this great Presbyterian Council. 
The substitute was adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

On thé whole no Assembly of our Chureh has ever met 
whic has discharged its mission with greater enthusiasm, 
harder work, with a truer conservatism and yet with a 
more progressive aggressivenese, or which will command, 
to a larger degree, the confidenee and respect of the entire 
Churcb. 

BIBMINGHAM, ALA. 








RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Miss Mary Elizabeth Mann, of Washington, D.C., 
bas given $80,000 toward a cathedral for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in that city. 


...-The United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland, at its 
recent annual session, approved a proposal to revise and 
enlarge the present hymnal of the Church, and appointed 
a committee to have the matter in charge. 





....-The'thirty-ninth yearly meeting of the Progressive 
Friends was held last week in Kennett Square, Penn. The 
Rev. Frederick K. Hinckley, of Florence,’ Mass., was 
elected President, and Mary M. Bailey, Secretary. 


....-[tis stated that the most Holy governing synod of 
Russia has issued orders to the effect that students of all 
religious denominations must attend lessons in the ortho- 
dox catechism, and that all industrial establishments 
must have an orthodox church within a distance of twenty 
kilometers. 


...- The Rev. B. Fay Mills, who has just closed a most re- 
markable evangelistic campaign in Cleveland, O.; has en- 
tere: up n a séries of revival meetings in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. One whole day last week was given up to church 
services, all the places of business being closed. A very 
general interest is being manifested. 


.... The recent census of Ireland shows that the Roman 
Catholics number 3,549,745, a decrease of 411,146 during the 


} last decade, ‘The number of Protestant Episcopalians iq 
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600,830, a decrease of 88.744; of Presbyterians, 446,687, a de- 
crease of 24,047; of Methodists, 55,235, an increase of 6,396. 
The decrease of population in Ireland during the decade 
has been nearly half a million. 


--»»The Rev. Dr. T. F. Gailor, recently elected Bishop of 
Georgia, expresses the opinion that the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, will oppose the confirma- 
tion of Bishop-elect Phillips Brooks. So far as the stand+ 
ing committees of the various dioceses dre concerned, 

_ there is no doubt but that a large majority of them will 
vote for his confirmation. 


-.«-The famous Castle church, at Wittenberg, to the 
doors of which Luther nailed his ninety-five theses on 
October 81st, 1517,and in which he and Melancthon are 
buried, is undergoing a thorough restoration. This was 
a favorite project of the late Emperor Frederick III, and 
was begun under bis auspices while still Crown Prince, 
His sickness and death interrupted the work, but the pres- 
ent Emperor has enthusiastically resumed the undertaking 
as a sacred inheritance from his father. The entire inside of 
the church is being renewed at a lavish expense, and two 
towers are being erected. Since 1781, the third centennisl 
anniversary of the great Reformation, iron doors, on which 
the theses of Luther are seen, together with other reminders 
of those great days, have been added to the building, by 
the Prussian King, Wilhelm III. 


-.»-The programs forsummer schools are coming out, 
Mr. Moody announces that, from June 27th to Jaly 9th, the 
College Students’ Summer School will be addressed by the 
Rev. John Smith, of Fdinburgh, Scotland; Prof. W. W. 
Moore, of Virginia; Prof. W. G. Moorehead, of Ohic; Dr, 
W. R. Harper: Prof. R. E. Thompson, of Philadelphia, and 
others. At the Ninth General Conference for Bible Study, 
July 30th to August 9th, amovg the speakers will be the 
Rey. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of Boston; the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
of London; Russel! Crowell, of Philadelphia; Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson, of Philadelphia; R. A. Torrey, of Chicago; 
Major D. W. Whittle; the Rev. A. Gumbart, of Boston. 
L. W. Muaohall, of Philadelphia, and others. There will 
be one Bible lecture a day through the summer, so friends 
who would like to rest and study can do so. 


..-Among the most perplexing questions that meet the 
foreign missionary is that of provision for his children 
during the time of their education in this country. It is 
not every one who bas relatives or immediate friends so 
circumstanced as to be able to care for them, and there 
have been not a few cases of special hardship because of 
the lack of homes for such. The Auburndale Home, near 
Boston, under the care of Mrs. Eliza H. Walker, has done 
a@ good work; and some friends of the missionaries in 
Oberlin, O., have formed the Oberlin Missionary Home 
Association, which undertakes to meet the same need. It 
has recently purchased a site fora building, and as soon 
as its funds will warrant, purposes to erect a Home at 
a cost of $10,000. A portion of this has been subscribed, on 
condition that the balance needed be raised. It isin the 
charge ‘of Mr. E. J. Goodrich, of Oberlin, O. 


....A correspondent of The London Methodist Times, 
who hes been investigating the condition of Religious Com- 
munities in Russia, states that in the extensive district ly- 
ing between the great*chain of the Caucasian and the Turk- 
ish aod the Persian frontiers, are hundreds of small settle- 
ments of Russian peasants who have been banished thither 
for conscience’ sake. In Ciscaucasia are numerous colo- 
nies of a similar kind; and in the provinces contingent to 
Siberia, in Siberia itself, and in Turkestan are thousands 
of these banished “heretics,” including Moloxans, Baptists, 
and others. A thousand Stundists in the province of 
Orenburg have been obliged to leave their homes, owing 
to the intolerable persecutions to which they have been 
subjected. Eighty Stundist families have been banished 
by a recent administrative order to the distant province of 
Elizabethpol. The correspondent states that over all parts 
of South Russia, on the passes across the Caucasus, there 
are wandering presbyters as well as ordinary embers of 
the New Protestantism, moved hither and thither by ar- 
bitrary police command, ruined in purse, and gradually 
becomiog ruined in bealth and spirits. 


..s.The thirty-third General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, met in Princeton, Ind., on May 27th. 
In the absence Of the Moderator of the last Assembly, Dr. 
Watson, of Egypt, the opening sermon was preached by 
John A. Wilson, D.D., of Worcester, O. After the sermon 
the Assembly was constituted by the election of T. J, 
Kennedy, D.D., of College Springs Presbytery, as Mod- 
erator. Among the overtures and communications re- 
ferred to the committees was a communication from a 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (Northern) proposing the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the Federation of Presbyterian Churches in this 
country. From the same body a memorial was received 
asking the appointment of a joint committee to prepare a 
consensus of the faith of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
world to be used as a short creed supplementary to the 
regular Standards. T. H. Hanna, D.D., delegate to the 
Associate Reformed Synod of ‘the Soutb, reported that he 
had been most cordially received by that body, and urged 
that measures be taken for an organic union with it. Re 
ports were presented by committees on young people’s so- 
cieties, en the training of evangelists, on the Sabbatb-. 
schools, and on the various funds of the Church. 


Che Seventy-first General Convention of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem was held recevtly in Philadelphia. 
Delegates were present from the Canada, I|linois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pacific Coast, Pennsylvania, Topeka, Iowa and Connecti- 
cut Associations, and from the society in Jacksonville, Fla. 
After the Convention was called to order by the President, 
the Rev. Chauncey Giles, reports were presented from the 
various associations and from the various funds and 
benevolent organisations of the Church. A communica- 
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stating that “in view of the intolerable nature of its re- 
lations with the General Convention of the New Jerusalem, 
arising in part from a radically diverse understanding of cer- 
tain fundamental doctrines of the Church, and in part from 
the manifest hostility of the General Convention to the Gen- 
eral Church,” the latter declares the “‘ severance of its past 
connection with the Convention and its assumption of the 
position of an independent and co-ordinate Church, hav- 
ing its own order and government and pursuing its own 
ends under the style and title of the General Church of the 
Advent of our Lord.” This communication was referred 
to the General Council which subsequently reported a 
resolution which was adopted, expressing regret at the 
action of the General Church of Pennsylvania, but acqui- 
escing in it as being beyond the control of the Convention, 
It seems that there has been a division among the members 
of the New Jerusalem Church in Canada, and an applica- 
tion was made to the General Convention for the admis- 
sion of the ‘“‘ General Church of Canada of the Lord’s New 
Christian Church.” The General Council recommended 
that a resolution be adopted appointing a committee of 
three to confer with the two bodies in Canada to see 
whetber a re-union could not be arranged. After consid- 
erable discussion in which members from Canada stated 
tbat all possible efforts for re-union had already been made 
and failed, the recommendations of the General Council 
were adopted. 


....There are several bodies in this country, it is well 
known, of Reformed Presbyterians; but the two chief 
bodies are known as the Synod and the General Synod, re- 
spectively. The Synod is further distinguished as being 
Old School, Both the Synod and the General Synod object 
to the Constitution of the United States, because it does 
not recognize the headship of Christ in national affairs. 
The Synod goes further and forbids its members to exercise 
the civil franchise. The General Synod, however, leaves 
its members free to do as they like in this matter. The 
annual session of the Synod met onthe 27th of May, in 
Pittsburgh, and bas been in session ever since. According 
to the latest reports it has not finished its business, but 
still isin session. The most important case before it was 
that of a number of ministers suspended by the Pittsburgh 
Presbytery, for having taken part ina convention in Pitts- 
burgh last July, which adopted what is known as the East 
End Platform. The position of the platform was that 
those who are received into church membership ought not 
to be bound by the Church’s position respecting political 
dissent. The ministers, when put on trial, declared that 
they did not hold this declaration as a bond of union but 
simply as an expression of opinion: that they had kept and 
always expected to keep the law prohibiting them from 
voting in civil elections, and that they did not intend to 
give expression to these opinions in any disorderly manner. 
When the Synod met two weeks ago in Pittsburgh, a 
number of memorials bearing upon these cases of suspen- 
sion were presented, asking the Synod to restore the min- 
isters to their functions. Several days were devoted by the 
Synod to hearing addresses of the suspended ministers in 
behalf of their appeals, and alsoin hearing speeches on the 
other side. Dr. McAllister wasthe chief speaker in de- 
fense of the action of the Presbytery. In the course of his 
speech, Dr. McAllister said: “I do not object to any one 
tryiug to reform the Reformed Presbyterian Church, but 
I do object to that reformation being based upon the ab- 
rogation of doctrines of political dissent.” 'The case is not 
yet finished. It is said to be quite pruvbable that, if the 
sentence of suspension is susteined by the Synod, from 
twenty to twenty-five ministers will leave the Church. 
Some have already left and gone into other Presbyterian 
branches. 


....On Friday last a special meeting of the directors 
of Union Theological Seminary was held, at which ac- 
tion was taken respecting the vote of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly disapproving the appointment of Profess 
or Briggs. All the directors were present except three. 
It is stated that the directors had before them carefully 
prepared legal opinions by William Allen Butler and ex- 
Judge Noah Davis, taking the position that it was com- 
petent for the Board of Directors at any time to recall the 
agreement made with the Presbyterian Assembly in 1870 
Aiter considering the matter for some time the directors, 
by a vote of 19 to 2, Dr. John Hall and Professor Prentiss 
leaving before the vote was taken, adopted the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That this Board of Directors after having taken 
legal advice, and after due consideration, see no reason to change 
their views on the subject of the transfer of Dr. Briggs, and feel 
bound, in the discharge of their duty under the charter and con- 
stitution, to adhere to the same. 


....The Moslems are being represented now in the very 
centers of Christianity. In St. Petersburg a Moslem mosque 
bas recently been erected, and the Moslem Pope of Russia, 
the Mufti of Orenburg, recently visited the capital in the 
interest of the work, being received by the authorities with 
great distinction and receiving permission from the Czar 
to collect funds for this purpose. At last accounts he had 
secured 20,000 rubles. Asthe Mufti, whose name is Achan- 
Bajasedow, is an energetic man, he will soon have a relig- 
ious home for the Tartars, Kalmucks, Bashkeles, and other 
Mohammedans in St. Petersburg. In Berlin, too, a Mos- 
lem religious leader has made his appearance. This is an 
Imam or Moslem priest, sent by the Sultan, for the Turk- 
ish Embassy in Berlin. In Liverpool an old-fashioned 
house pow bears the inscription: ‘‘ There is but one God 
and Motammed is his prophet.’’ The building has been 
eonverted into a Mohammedan Institute, consisting of a 
library, reading room, museum and hall. Bebinditisa 
building large enough tor two hundred worshipers. In- 
stead of seats, there are prayer mats. This Mohammedan 
Mission Institute has been established by a former Meth- 
odist, an attorney at law, named Quillian. The latter 
studied the Koran in Morocco and became a convert to 
Mobammedanism. He now intends to poryert his fellow- 


country mes to the same religion , 
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..-.Perhaps the most difficult portion of the colored 
people of the South to reach with Christianizing influences 
are those upon the plantations. Three years age a number 
of gentlemen specially interested in this problem, met and 
formed the plan of the Industrial Missionary Association 
of Alabama, whose object is to civilize and Christianize 
the plantation colored people by the industrial method. At 
first experimenting with a small plantation which they 
purchased and rented to the colored people, they were much 
gratified with their success, and formed somewhat later a 
regular Association; with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000 in shares of ten dollars each. It is their object, 
as fast as possible, to extend this purchase of land, then 
rent it to the people, the rental paying for all taxes and 
expenses of a school and church to be established in cop- 
nection with each plantation, and then offer it for sale to 
the people as they are enabled to lay by something for pur- 
chase. Various gifts, amounting to $5,000, have been re- 
ceived, conditiona), however, on securing $10,000 by July 
ist. The movement receives the most cordial indorsement 
of such men as the Rev. James Brand, D.D., of Oberlin, O.;- 
ex-President James H. Fairchild, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, 
George N. Boardman, D.D., and a number of others. Im- 
mediate help will be a great boon to the Association. The 
President, the Rev. C. B. Curtis, of Oberlin, O , will receive 
dopations and give any desired information. 








Missions. 


THE financial statement of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church (North) for the year end- 
ing April 30th, 1891, shows a total of receipts, $942,690 64; 
expenditures, $972,517 02. The year commenced with a 
deficit of 360,275.93, so that the total deficit on April 30th 
was $90,102.31. During the re-adjustment of the financial 
system of the Board which has been going on for the past 
two years, certain sums held on the foreign field have 
been called in and applied to the reduction of the debt, so 
that the apparent deficit is only $18,871.41. This of course 
will not avail for another year, as the balances on the field 
are now on a close working basis, and the sum that really 
represents the deficiency which the Board must face is the 
$90,000 not the $18,000. Other items of interest inthe state- 
ment are the expenditures on the foreign field. China 
ranks highest with its four missions, $164,986 23. Then 
come India, three missions, $161,045 54; South America, 
Brazil, Cbile and Colombia, $104,826.57; Japan, $97,947 87; 
Mexico, $89,643.53; Persia, $83,661.50; Syria, $58,823 62; Siam 
and Laos, $55,406.07; Africa, Gaboon and Liberia, 
$35,039.88; Korea, $16,116.56; Guatemala, $10,657 53. For the 
Chinese and Japanese in this country $24,515.54 have been 
expended; for the Indians, $16,020; the home department has 
cost $46,706.96, and the ‘“* Church at Home and Abroad ”’ has 
required from tbe Board a deficiency appropriation of 
$3 318.68. There is a full statement of assets and liabilities 
showing exactly how the permanent and other funds of 
the Board are invested, and a comparative statement of re- 
ceipts from the various sources forthe past three years. 
Every department shows a gain except that of Legaciee, 
which show a falling off of $23.688.31. The receipts from 
churches were $55,059.93 in excess of the previous year; 
from Woman’s Boaids $55,959 27; from Sabbath-schools, 
$1,951.23: from individuals and miscellaneous sources, 
$41,967.08. Of the $38,013 79 credited to Sunday-schools, 
$3,405.41 came from Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeayor. Only two synods, Colorado and Minpesota, 
show a falling off in contributions. The greatest advance 
is registered by New Jersey, $11,535.82. The presbyteries 
that shew the most advance are Chicago, with a gain of 
$5,535.98 and Baltimore. with a gain of $5,099.15; New York 
gives a total of $44,331 92, which, however, is a loss of 
$4 487.97 on the previous year. 


..-. The political arrangements of East Africa have natu- 
rally affected the missionary enterprises somewhat. Not- 
withstanding tne representations of the Free Church 
of Scotland, some of the stations that they have hitherto 
occupied have been included in the German territory, and 
the German societies, naturally feeling the responsibility 
that rests upon them for providing for mission work ia 
their own colonial possessions, are sending missionaries 
into the same section. Asa result, the Free Church Com- 
mittee, at a recent meeting, took action urging 
“that their German brethren who have such enormous un- 
occupied fields befere them, will not intrude into the "Nkonde 
tribe, or into the region hitherto occupied by the Free Church 
of Scotland, and which belongs to that Church whose title deeds 
are the labors and graves of heroic missionaries who have laid 
down their lives for the Master.” 

{n response to this the Moravian Mission Board issued the 
following instructions to their missionaries in East Africa: 

“The territory claimed by the Scottish Free Church as the 
sphere of its missionary operations must be strictly respected.’’ 
The Berlin Evangelical Society wrote to the Scottish Com- 
mittee as follows: 

**There should arise no doubt in your mind that we will re- 
spect the region hitherto occupied by the Scottish Free Church.” 
As at present arranged the Livingstonian Mission of the 
Scottish societies occupies the whole western coast of Lake 
Nyassa. The Moravian Mission is stationed north of the Lake 
while the Berlin Society is planning to work to the east 
and north. Dr. Stewart of the Lovedale Mission in South 
Africa, is planning a journey by way of Mombasa with the 
special object of selecting a healthy and fertile site for a 
fourth Lovedale, those of Livingstonia, Blythswood and 
the first Lovedale being the other three. This is at the 
special request of the Imperial British East African Com- 
pany. 

...-Mission work in Cub. is being carried on by the 
Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist and Southern Presbyterian 
Societies. The Episcopatians began the work, and have 
stations at Havana and Matanzas. The Baptists and 
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most encouraging feature of the work among the Cubans 
is their lack of prejudice against Protestants. This, 
however, results largely from indifference, and has its 
discouraging features. Two great obstacles are, the 
necessity of giving notice of service twenty-four hours 
beforehrnd, and the cemetery question. The vemeteries, 
with the single exception of theBaptist cemetery at Havana, 
being in the hands of the Catholics, who allow no heretic to 
be buried in them. The question of burial is often a very 
serious one. Sometimes in the case of a prominent person 
the people will force their way in, bat for most there 
remains either a lonely place outside or an unconsecrated 
corner kept for suicides, murderers, heretics, etc. Efforts 
are being made to secure other cemeteries, but the red tape 
of the Cuban Government makes it difficult. 


...-A remarkable movement has been started in Madras, 
India, by two Mohammedans, which has for its object the 
preaching of the Gospel of Islam, and the conversion of 
Hindus and, if possible, Christians, to Mohammedanism. 
The young men who go out preaching are free from the 
prejudices of the old-fashioned Mohammedans, try to live 
true lives, and claim to be at one with the Unaitarians of 
America and Eogland. The result is an increase in the 
spirit of inquiry that is abroad. The leaders adopt Eng- 
lish as the medium of preaching Islam, and acknowledge 
the Fatherhood of God, and thus overthrow the old-fash- 
ioned prejudice against the Christian expression ‘‘Son of 
God,”’ ‘God’s children,’”” which many Mohammedans con- 
sider blasphemous. 


- Ata meeting of the Tamil Lutheran Synod at Tran- 
quebar, India, twenty-four German and Swedish mission- 
aries, all graduates of the Leipzig Seminary or Lund Uni 
versity, met sixteen native pastors, graduates of the Semi- 
nary at Poreiar. One of the latter read a scholarly essay 
on the two natures in Christ; another related the history 
of the Jesuit missionaries at Madura; and athird read a 
paper on the perpetuity of the punishment in Hell. All 
showed marked ability and profound theological knowl- 
edge. 


.-At the annual meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Protestant Church, held at Spring- 
field, [ll., last month, the receipts from churches were re- 
ported as $5,788.13, while those from Children’s Day obser- 
vances were $5,798.17. The total receipts from all sources 
were $13,322.73; $2,045 36 have been expeuded for the new 
school building at Nagoya, Japan. It was determined to 
send another man-to Yokohama at an early date. 


..-The Right Honorable G. L. Lefevre, a well known 
member of the British Parliament, in speaking of a trip to 
Bulgaria, and noting the wonderful change that has taken 
place in that country, pays special tribute to the influence 
of Robert College of Constantinople, where a large num- 
ber of Bulgarian young men having received a modern 
education of the best kind, have become fitted to be lead- 
ers of the new movement. 


....The Harris School of Science allied to the Doshisba 
College, at Kioto, in Japan, which was formally opeved in 
April, is a handsome brick building of two stories. There 
is. also with it an astronomical and a wing for a general 
laboratory. The cost, about $15,000, together with a fund 
of $85 000 for endowment and apparatus, was the gift of 
one Christian gentleman in America. 


....-The receipts of the American Board for May were 
$39,776.76. This is an increase over May, 1890, of $7,252 37. 
The nine months of this year show an advance.of $75,861 31. 
on the nine months of last year. 








Biblical Research. 


UnpER the title of * Ztudes Hétéennes” Dr. J. Menant 
undertakes, in a late livraison of the Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs dla Philologie et dV Archéologie Egyptiennes et 
Assyriennes,-to give a concise review of all the Hittite 
monuments and ivscriptions thus far discovered, to sketch 
the history of their investigation, to enumerate results at- 
tained, and to venture certain conjectures of his own, 
which he hopes will not be rejected with haste, inas- 
much as they are now presented only after serious exami- 
nation and with a reserve befitting most legitimate induc- 
tions. His summary of exact results reached in the 
decipherment and interpretation of Hittite texts, down to 
the present moment and apart from his own suggestions, 
runs as follows: 


“In 1871 Dr. J. A. Johnson considered this writing to have 
been invented by the Assyrians, the Egyptians, or the Hebrews; 
and, in this direction, more lately Captain Conder has sought 
a rapprochement between the Hittite hieroglyphs and the most 
ancient hieroglyphs of Egypt. The solution of the problem was 
not advanced by any of these conjectures. 

**In 1873 Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward seems to have been the first to 
take up these texts and study them ina methodical manner. 
Like his predecessors, among the languages already known he 
sought for those which might afford the most direct relations 
with the Hittite writing. He is to be credited with the happy 
idea of pointing out the Cypriote syliabary as showing the 
closest resemblance, and—a natural consequence—of drawing up 
a list of characters possessing formal correspondence in the 
two systems of writing. These ingenious approximations, in 
part, at least, may, it would seem, be definitely accepted; but 
the features appearing to him to be the most important was the 
determination of the order in which these texts ought to be 
read, and thus he was the first to announce that the Hittite 
writing followed the boustruphedon march, that is to say, that 
the lines should be read first from right to left, and then from 
left to right. 

“After Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, one of the savans the clear- 
est and most felicitous in conjecture was M. Sayce, who has 
succeeded in proving a certain number of facts which will re- 


main permanent acquisitions to science. On the 2d of May, 1876, . 


in studying the inscriptions of Hamath, he took afew values 
and observed that the Hittite signs expressing them presented a 


very great resemblance to certain signs of the Cypriote aiphabet 


began a new study, which has yielded a great advance toward 
decipherment. The examination of the figures at Yasili-Kaila 
taught him that certain signs hitherto considered were symbols 
in the hands of divinities, nothing more or less than the 
graphic expressions of their names. Indeed, some of these sup- 
posed symbols re-appear among the inscriptions, in the midst of 
texts and under a collocation permitted by the eroups in con- 
formity with the sense of the legend. Particularly, he picked 
out a very remarkable sign which always occupies the apex of 
the symbols, exactly as it always occupies the first place in 
certain groups of the inscriptions; and he concluded that this sign 
ought to be the indication of a divine name; and hence a general 
ideogram preceding individual names of the gods and the god- 
desses. In applying this observation to the inscriptions of 
Hamath, of Aleppo and of Jerablus, M. Sayce has recognized a 
few divine names, whose articulation stili remains to be settled. 
Afterward, in making one more step, he endeavored to separate 
prefixes and suffixes by taking note of the return, more or less 
frequent, of special signs. The study of the famous bilingual 
document of Yovanoff [the seal of Tarkurdemos] afforded him 
the possibility of isolating other values and of reading some 
words in the inscriptions of Hamath and of Jerablus, such as 
certain names of divinities and of the country; and, finally, of 
fixing the probable signification of a few of these texts, 

* Having reached this point, ube Hittite researches appear to 
await new collaborators.” 


....A fragment of an Assyrian inscription, in the form 
of a tablet, has recently been\noticed for the first time 
by scholars at Jerusalem in the possession of the Sisters 
of Sion, at their convent. The Sisters declare it to have 
been found more than fourteen years ago when they were 
making excavations near the Via Dolorosa. Its legend, 
dating from B.c 721--705, was dictated, at least, by King 
Sargon, from whose palace at Khorsabad therefore it must 
have come in some mysterious way; and its eight lines 
read: 

“ With large slabs, hewn out of blocks of stone, upon which 
I had chiseled representations of the prisoners I had captured 
in war, I lined the walls, and I set them forth for admiration 
(or marveling). 

* IT made the mass of their walls 16,280 cubits, and I laid their 
foundation-stones upon arocky bed; infront, and behind, and on 
both sides toward the eight winds I made eight doors to open. 

**Samas-makes-my-strength-to-conquer (?)’ and *‘ Rimmon- 

the-establisher-of-my-kingdom,’ called I the names of the 
doors.” 
Jerusalem is indeed a strange place for an Assyrian in 
scription to make its appearance; and one cannot help 
wishing that the Sisters of Sion may speedily resume their 
excavations near the Via Dolorosa till they recover other 
portions of this text, or the whole of the remainder, and 
perhapsstill further inscriptions that may have crossed the 
desert at the same time. 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 2ist. 
CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH.—II KinGs, xxv, 1-12. 


NotEs.—‘‘ The ninth year of his reign.”—Zedekiah’s. 
The scholar shculd learn the order and family relationship 
of the kings following Josiah: first Josiah’s son, Jehoahaz; 
then his brother, Jehoiakim; then the latter’s son, Jehoia- 
kin; then the latter’s uncle, Zedekiah.. So Jehoahaz, Jehoi- 
akim and Zedekiah were three brothers, all sonsof Josiah. 
** Nebuchadnezzar.” —Better Nebuchadrezzar, as in 
Jeremiah. He wasa great warrior, who, with his father, 
had conquered Nineveh and destroyed the Assyrian king- 
dom, and made Babylon capital of the empire. He also 
conquered Egypt as well as al] the country between, and 
then devoted the rest of his long reign to filling Babylon and 
his other cities with magnificent temples, palaces and public 
works. ** Against Jerusalem.’’— Because Zedekiah, 
against all warniogs of Jeremiah, had joined Egypt in re- 
belling against Babylon. -““The famine was sore.” 
—There was plenty of water, because underground 
channels drained all the regions about and sup- 
plied the city; but bread would at last be ex- 
hausted. The locality was so strong that it 
could hardly be captured except by famine.——“ 4 
breach was made.””—The wall broken through when the 
people were too weak with famine to defend it. “ By 
way of the Arabah.”—Not “plain,” as in the Old Ver- 
sion. The Arabah was the gorge, or depression, much be- 
low the level of the sea, through which the Jordan runs, 
and the lowest part of which is the Dead Sei, Jericho was 
in the Arabah. “ Riblah.”—North, near Hamath, on 
the Orontes River, where Nebuchadnezzar was watching 
while the most of his army was besieging Tyre. * Put 
out the eyes of Zedekiah.”—Compare the prophecies of 
Jer. xxxii, 4, and Ezek. xii, 13; also read the whole story in 
Jer. lii. There has been found in Nineveh a picture cut on 
stone of one of the kings putting out the eyes of a prisoner. 
The man is held by a hook through his lip, and the king is 
putting out his eyes with the point of a spear. * Left 
of the poorest.’”’—So that the land might not run to desert, 
s0 as not to be able to send its yearly tribute—The word 
‘‘fourth” in vs. 3 and: the word “fled” in vs. 4, are added 
from Jer. lii. They were doubtless originally in the text, 
but got dropped out by a copyist. 

Instruction.—At last the judgment came. It was long 
delayed, butitcame. Itisan old saying, ‘The mills of 
the gods grind slow, but they grind exceeding fine.” The 
Lord is not slack concerning his..threatenings any more 
than concerning his promises. ( . 

That was acruel, barbarous, wicked age, in which the 
prisoners were thus treated, the king’s son slain before his 
eyes and then he blinded and carried off as prisoner. Bad 
as we are our age has vastly improved, and the next age 
willbe more merciful than ours. 

A wicked king was God’s instrument. Man’s wrath 
praises God, does his work, at times. Compare the sons 
of Jacob who sold J »sephk. 

The victory of an evil element in society may not be as 
bad as it seems. It was wickedness and cruelty that 


























deserved to be destroyed, even if there was more piety in 
Jerusalem than in Babylon; and its. destruction was a 
blessing to the caase of religion. Wicked men now seldom 
prevail over the good, except as the good have been 
negligent and deserve to be beaten. Their defeat will stir 
them up. 

The destruction of Jerusalem was the end of Jewish 
idolatry. The people were carried captives, and there they 
worshiped Jehovah. The best of the captives returned to 
Jerusalem very much improved. In Babylon they learned 
to hold their religious meetings in synagogs, and studicd 
the Law and taught their children, so that they were 
soundly converted from idolatry. It was a blessing in 
disguise. 

Prosperity comes to a nation or a Church or an individ- 
ual through obedience to God’s laws. On the whole, the 
prosperous, progressive nations are the ones which have the 
most religious faith; and the most righteous men are, on 
the average, the most successful. 

God’s control runs through all history. Herules. His 
counsel shall stand, and he will do all his pleasure. Let 
us do his pleasure also. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BOYLE, ACLAND, rec. May 24th, Mahopac Falls, N. Y. 
CRAIG, J, T., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Trenton, N. J. 
REED, A. A., Bennington, N. Y., resigns. 

RUSSELL, W. G., Long Branch, called to Camden, N. J. 
TEASDALE, J. 8., Cherryville, accepts call to Camden, N. J. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


nara. GEORGE L., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Fort Pierre, 





BATES, JounN M., Bon Homme, S. D., resigns. 

BUELL, Lewin F., Smyrna, N. Y., called to Springfield, I). 
CHITTENDEN, ANDREW H., Andover, called to Collingwood, 0. 
COCHRAN, FLORENZO C., Sutton, Neb., resigns. 

ava: CHARLES, Chandlerville, accepts call to Whitehall, 


FENNER, James W., Auburn Sem., accepts call to Holley, N. Y. 
FISHBURN, M. R., Yale Sem., accepts call to Roxbury, Conn. 
FLEMING, Evwakp T., Olivet ch., Providence, R. 1., resigns. 
FOX, Joun W., Buda, accepts call to Granville, 11). 

GARVER, LeonaArp J., Oroville, Cal., resigns. 

GRIFFITH, WILuraM, Sykeston. accepts call to Oberon, N. D. 
HANSEN, Jon, inst. May 26th, Danish ch., New Haven, C. nn. 


HITCHCOCK, Howarp, Arcadia, accepts call to Ulysses, Neb 
HODGDON, THoMAs M.,Hartford Sem., called to West Hartford, 


Conn. 
LOVEJO\, Georce E., Franklin, Mass,, accepts call to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MORSE, H. H., inst. June 6th, Milford, Conn. 
NOBLE, FRANKLIN, South ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


OSGOOD, LucraN E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Union 
Grove, W1s. 


PLASS, NORMAN, Medina, 0., accepts call to Plymouth ch. + Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


ROSS, ALBION H:, Andover Sem., accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 
SQUIRE, J. J., Stockton, Kan., accepts call to Kansas City, Mo.. 


WALKER. JosEex N., Island Pond, Vt., called to Stewarts. _ 
town, N. 


wogseuine GwBoRGE H., Chase, Kan., accepts call to Windsor, ' 
0. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ASHLEY, W. B., Centerville, called to Spaulding Penn. 
BEALS. Davin J., Johnstown, Penn., accepts call to Frederick, 


BURGESS, CHARLES, Silver Creek, N. Y.. resigns. 


Ont Fees J. L., Glidden, Ia., accepts call to Hiawatha, 
‘Kan. 


DRAYTON, E. L., Emerado, N. D., resigaus. 
GRACe. JAMES, Newport, N. J., accepts call to South Denver, 
Sol. 


KETCHUM, H. A., inst. June 6th, Berkeley, Cal. 
—_. Cutchogue, cailed to Cumberland St. ch., Brooklyn, 


KIRCHER, C. E., inst. June 8th, Knightstown, Ind. 

LINDSEY, GeorGe D., Ionia, Mich., resigns. 

MUNFORD, J.T. Allegheny, called to Cross Roads, Penn, 

OATES, Rev. M., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Deer Creek, 
a . 


REED, James L., Barnesville, Ohio, called to Leetsdale, Penn. 
RIHELDOFFER, J. G.. Redwood Falls, Minn., resigns. 


BANBORUE. Henry K., Auburn Tneo. Sem., accepts ca 
North Towanda, N. ¥. P ll to 


VANCE, 8. E., Loii, Wis., resigns. 


WALKER. Hues K., Valatie, N. Y., accepts call to Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


WARREN, H. M., Unior Theo, Sem., accepts call to the Peo- 
pie’s ch., New York, N. Y. 


WELLER, O. C., Red Oak, la., accepts call to San Francisco, 
Cal. 

WILLIAMS, Frank E., Chesapeake City, Md., accepts call to 
Georgetown, D. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANDREWS, Jesse B., let. Martinsburg, W. Va., accepts call 
to Chambersville, N -C. 

BERRY, gun Rs Ref., “Rhinebeck, N. Y., died June 5th, As- 


bury Park, N..J., aged 65 
BUTLER, James A., So. Pres., Wilkerstown, Ala., died June 
4tb, aged 67. 


oan * S., United Pres., Stephen, Penn., called to May- 


CEDERSTOWN, P. A., Luth., Olesburg, Kan., accepts call to 
Knoxville, Ill. 


saan C. H., Univ., Warren, L. L., called to Jamesville, 
GURTAPEON, Over H., Luth., Nassau, Ill., called to Vicksburg, 


JENSON, M.-C., Luth., Bowman’s Grove, Ia., calied to Minne- 
apolis, 


JUDD, H,. OsRin, Prot. Epis., Los Angeles, Cal., accepts call 
to Macon, Ga. 


McoCLURKIN, J. K., United Pres., calied to Pittsburgh, Penn. 
McCULLUM, D. A., Ref., inst. June Ist, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
McKENNEY, B. F., Free Bap., Winneconne, Wis., resigns. 
MINER, A. A., Univ., Boston, Mass., resigns. 

a Sauee H., Adventist, Shady Side, Ore., called to 


RADCLIFFE, ~ ol 8., Prot. Epis., Pueblo, Col., resigns. 
RAST, G., Luth., Red Wing, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
RATES, C. L., Prot. Epis., inst. June ist, Wilkinsburgh, Penn. 
SHOEMAKER, D. O., Ref., inst. June Ist, Sioyestown, Penn. 
wea. eer B., Meth. Epis., San Francisco, Cal., died 


WILLARD, 8S. M., Meth. Epis., 8o0., Mem died J 
Sth, sci. pis., 5o., phis, Tenn., une 








expressing anvlogous values. 


About the 6th of June, 1880, he 


destroyed Jerusalem, bat it was wicked Jerusalem that 


WRIGHT, 0. 0. Prot. Epis. Riverside, R. L, accepts call te 
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Literature. 


Zw prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers jor all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





THE JENNY LIND MEMOIRS.* 


THE interest which attaches to these 
volumes, like that inspired by the great 
artist herself, is unique. It does net de- 
pend on ordinary conditions nor submit to 
ordinary analysis,and retains even in these 
cold pages much of the bewildering but 
enchanting mystery it was when the 
world lay under the potent spell of the 
Lind’s living voice and presence. 

She did not possess Sontag’s technical 
perfection. Catalani’s vocal endowments 
were more phenomenal. There were re- 
spects in which Malibran end Grisi sur- 
passed her. Her natural voice was defect 
ive in the middle parts. The great gift of 
personal beauty was denied her; and as an 
actress in the operatic parts she sang, 
she never rose to the lofty plane of dra- 
matic passion where Siddons and Rachel 
stood. Yet there never was in this world 
but one Jenny Lind; and the reader of 
these two absorbing octavos will lay 
them down with the painful conviction 
that there never will be another. What 
James has 89 weil said of Niagara is true 
of her; it is not so much in the tran- 
scendence of any one of the elements of 
her genius as in the perfection, harmony 
and completness of the whole that she 
achieved her fame, and remains alone in 
it. 

The authors of the present Memoir have 
recognized this,and it very much com- 
plicated their task; but the success and 
charm of their work lies in its faithful 
reproduction of the many-sided portrait 
they had to paint. It is never a simple 
task to represent genius, and genins never 
presented itself to the biographer in terms 
of complex variety more difficult to be de- 
fined, more easy to be lost.or spoiled. No 
mere musical nor operatic critic could be 
trusted with this work, while, on the other 
hand, there were art-problems in it which 
lay far beyond the reach of the ordinary 
literary biographer. 

These are, however, precisely the points 
in which the work before us excels. It 
possesses the one merit, in comparison 
with which no other merit, according to 
Dr. Johnson’s dictum concerning por- 
traits, counts; itislike. It is Jenny Lind, 
as the world knew her, as her friends 
knew her, and as she Jooked on herself. 
Even beyond what she knew of herself, 
it does what we may be sure she could not 
do for herself, it accounts for the phe- 
nomenon which so dazzled, delighted and 
perplexed the world, the phenomenon of 
the Lind. 

In beginning such a book as this, we 
have to recall at least something of the 
extraordinary circumstances under which 
the, Swedish singer made her appearance. 
Over the stage, whose highest art she was 
required at least to emulate in the opera, 
still hung the traditions of Siddons and 
of Talma. Rubini was still living. The 
master tones of the greatest tenor the 
world has ever known, still echoed in the 
hearts of the, brilliant assemblies in which 
the new Prima Donna was to evoke en- 
thusiasm of a kind they had never yet 
known. Catalani was living. Alboni’s 
contralto was still the admiration of the 
musical world, Malibran, alone among 
mortal contraltos being remembered in 

i with her. Sontag, with her 
beauty, her charming voice, her exquisite 
vocalization, her tremedous prestige and 
technical.. precision, had thrown ail 
Europe into frenzy. Before her witchery 
the brazen barriers of royal etiquet and 
diplomatic custom were thrown down. At 
Gdttingen, so great was the enthusiasm 
that the post-chaise in which she had been 
drawn by the students was rolled into the 
river, no mortal being esteemed worthy 

*Memome of MapaMe JENNY LIND-GoLD- 


: A@e EARLY ART-Lire aND DRAMATIC 
CAREER. 189-1%51. FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 


Orredolbecauiie, By Rawk Scorr HouLann, 








‘high churchmen require in proof of 


to sit in it again after,her transcendent 
ocveupancy. London, when the Lind 
first sang there, was already pre-occupied 
with Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and. Lab- 
lache, an incomparable quartet, strong in 
the traditions of the great Italian school 
and of the method of Rubini and Garcia. 
Moschelles was at L:ipsic to hear her. 
Mendelssohn was at the hight of his fame. 
Meyerbeer was the reigning autocrat of 
the opera, Spontini was Director Royal 
at Berlin, and Chopin heard her in Lon- 
don. 

The list is a long one but might be 
extended without going down from the 
highest level. These were the brilliant 
examples with which the Lind had to be 
compared and under whose criticism she 
maintained herself in the highest place. 
In a sense she was slow in coming into 
this brilliant atmosphere of lofty com- 
parison; but in the volumes before us 
this is the goal constantly anticipated, 
and which is as constantly employed by 
the authors as their standard of compari- 
son. Jenny did not burst at once, while 
yet a child into the world of wonder and 
of glory, as Malibran did, but only for the 
reason that no such world of wonder and 
glory lay around her at Stockholm. What 
there was there looked to her from a child 
as heir expectant to the crown of song, 
and she was in full possession long before 
her legal majority. 

Tne story of Jenny’s childhood, of her 
development and after life, is well known 
in this country, and need not be repeated 
here. It is told in the volumes before us 
with greater fullness and in a more utter- 
ly charming style than ever. The story 
as it unfolds in these volumes is one of 
wonderand rapture, not of the monoto- 
nous kind, however, but varied with 
great perplexities, with plenty of shadow 
in it, with dark omens gathered more 
than once in the horizon and enough of 
trial and difficulty always present to 
bring outthe larger moral elements of 
character. We envy the enjoyment yet 
in store forthe lover of music who has 


the romantic story from one triumph to 
another. 

The volumes contain only a limited 
amount of technical work, to be found 
mainly in the appendix of cadenze, and 
floriture used by Jenny Lind and in the 
chapter on her method. By far the 
greater part of the Memoir falle under the 
two heads of her personal and musical 
history. 

Of the outside aspect and relations of this 
musical history we need say little. Those 
who do not know it already, have only 
to turn to these volumes to enjoy in their 
own experience as muchas is pow possible 
for them of the rapture which followed 
this woman wherever she sang. It was 
an enthusiasm which affected all classes 
alike. The oldest sovereigns no longer 
cared in her presence for the restraints 
of time-honored conventions. The official 
critics of the courts lost their composure. 
She affected the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, the Queen of Great 
Britain, the workingmen of Birmingham 
and the students in Germany, alike. 
Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, regardless 
of the scandal of an English Bishop open- 
ing his palace to an operatic singer, wel- 
comed her to his house,and permitted 
the bells of his cathedral to ring when 
she came, Young Stanley, his brilliant 
son,destined to become the Dean of West- 
minster, tho he could not distinguish one 
note from another, could never admire 
or praise her enough. If genius is to be 
tested by the marks of universality which 


catholicity (semper, ubique et ab omni- 
bus), that universality of genius appears 
in the enthusiasm which everywhere 
broke out with hersong. What Chopin 
wrote to a friend is buta sample of all: 

“ T bis Swede is, indeed, an original from 
head to foot. She does not show herself in 
the ordinary light, but in the magic rays 
of an aurora borealis. Her singing is 
infallibly pure and true; but, above all, I 
admire her piano passages, the charm of 
which is indescribable.” 


Yet.amid the rapture she excited it is 
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not read the book, as he follows on with }. 


have lose themselves in the wonder, de- 
light and mystery of an impression 
which it was not in the power of a mere 
singer, however lofty her powers or 
divine her art, to make. The great 
achievement of this Memoir, and one 
which puts all lovers of art on the high- 
est plane and in the noblest definition of 
which it is capable, under lasting obliga- 
tions, is its illustration of the lofty ground 
on which Jenny Lind stood as an artist 
and as a woman. 

There was genius in every part and 
action of this woman. Her entire per- 
sonality was pervaded with it. But it 
was everywhere met with the stronger 
support of character; this character, too, 
of a singularly noble and interesting 
kind, rich and strong in elements which 
ideally, at least, belong to womanhood, 
and which could hardly tell for all they 
are worth except in a woman, 

The intimate friends of Madame Gold- 
schmidt are one in what taey say of her 
personal impression. Indeed,this is one 
of the strong and delightful features of 
the Memoir. Mrs. Bishop Stanley and 
Mrs, Grote speak often on this point. 
Much as they delighted in her song, noth- 
ing impressed them so much as the end- 
less charm of her personal character, her 
conversation and social life, She not 
only preserved the simplicity of a Swed- 
ish maiden, and of her devout and relig- 
ious childhood, but these elements of 
character grew deeper and stronger, es- 
pecially under the influence of the Stan- 
leys and of her faithful companion, 
Louise Jubansson. Her voice was to her 
the * gift of God.” As she herself said, 
more than once, she rose every morning 
with the thought in her mind that the 
coming day might be her last opportuni- 
ty todo good withit. The self-revelation 
to her of the gift she possessed came one 
memorable day, when, with much awe, 
she discovered what she was, and in her 
own words, ‘‘ rose in the morning one 
person, and went to bed at night an- 
other.” 

Wonderfully stamped as she was with 
genius it is doubtful whether this was 
either the first or the latest impression she 
made. Every one who stood before her 
seems to have carried away an impression 
which with surprising unanimity we find 
described by writers most unlike in every- 
thing else, as of some holy thing they had 
met. This was the spontaneous homage 
which recognized the power and purity of 
her character as something wonderful in 
itself and especially wonderful when put 
in contrast with other queens of the oper- 
atic stage such, for example, as Malibran 
or Catalani, So great and imperious was 
this moral purity in her that it dominated 
everything and is probably the key to the 
very great change she introduced in the 
rendering of her part in “‘ Norma.” 

More or less influence her biographers 
show it had on her final retirement from 
the stage, tho it was not the sole consider- 
ation by any means, and they certainly 
do clear her of the narrow interpretation 
which some of her Exeter Hall friends 
put on her action, that in leaving the 
stage she had left bebind her a solemn 
condemnation of the stage and all of that 
belonged to it. 

She was not the first great artist to 
feel as she did about the stage. Catalani 
had the same feeling and declared herself 
a thousand times more happy in concert 
than in opera, Her feeling may have 
had its root in the difficulty she experi- 
enced in dramatic acting,which with the 
Lind was inborn and -never greater or 
more effective than when she had left the 
stage to sing only in concert as, for exam- 
ple, when she sang ‘‘ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” or even in simple Scotch 
or Swedish melodies. 

The reasons which ied her to leave the 
stage are fully given in this work, and 
tho we bave no room to recite them have 
an interest and importance which reach 
far beyond the mere biography of Jenny 
Lind. 

With Mendelesohn her sympathy was 
deep, and related to the points which 
finally withdrew her from the: operatic 
stage., He felt asshe did the emptiness 





plain that the root of it all 


search of a libretto worthy of the music 
he wished to write for it with parts espe- 
cially adapted to Jenny Lind’s voice, as 
the high F parts in his oratorio of Elijah. 
were written for and sung by her. 

Mendelssohn’s view of the religious 
basis of art was probably in substance 
that which Jenny Lind embraced with 
all the fervid conviction of her pure and 
devout nature. 

It bas been the way with some who do 
not like religion in such strong and domi- 
nant forms to sophisticate Mendelssohn’s 
example withthe eusy explanation that 
att was his religion. Far nearer the 
truth is the statement that art was iden- 
tified by him with religion, not religion 
with art. 

This was, at all events, Jenny Lind’s 
conviction, and it was the strength and 
inspiration of this conviction which glo- 
rified her work. Oae notable example 
she gave at the Lower Rhine Festival, 
conducted by Mendelssohn, when she 
sang and would sing the whole religious 
rec.tation in the Oratorio of the Creation, 
and refused to omit it, as, under the ra- 
rionalizing rule of the times, was already 
the practice. In this age, so vainly 
searching for and preaching a theory of 
art which has no relation to religion, nor 
even with morality, these two volumes 
come in good time. 

The queens of song have, in general, 
possessed the grace of a royal munifi- 
cence. Catalani bestowed, it is said, of 
her earnings in public charities, more 
than 2,000,000 francs, Jenny Lind was 
probably yet more munificent. The pro- 
ceeds of her art, after she retired from 
the operatic stage, were enormous, and 
were bestowed with a liberality equally 
Christian and intelligent. Her personal 
tastes and requirements were simple—in 
striking contrast with other queens of 
song—and she had the more to bestow. 
The entire proceeds of her American tour 
were used in this way. 

Appreciative readers of these volumes 
can hardly fail to be struck with the 
breadth of this woman’s life. Her power 
was great, but it was gathered neither 
into the lines and limitations of her art 
nor of a personal, self-centered life, She 
was supreme in her art, but her art was 
built on deep moral and religious founda- 
tions. She accepted her art as the gift 
of God. She used it as the supreme re- 
sponsibility under which she lived—to 
do good and to make others happy. The 
authors of these two noble octavos can 
desire no higher praise than that their 
book is the faithful memorial of such a 
life, supreme in genius, supreme also in 
character. 
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THE NEW-FOUND APOLOGY OF 
ARISTIDES. 


The first issue (Vol. I, No. 1) of Texts and 
Studies: Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature, edited by J. Armi- 
tage Robinson, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge (England), has a most 
auspicious introduction to the learned 
world. It contains, or is made up rather, 
of one of the most charming and luminous . 
of recent literary discoveries. That is the 
discovery, tirst, by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
of a Syriac version of the hitherto lost 
Apology of Aristides, the philosopher of 
Athens, to the Emperor Hadrian, ani next, 
as a direct sequence of that discovery, the 
further one of the substance of the Greek 
text itself, by Mr. Robinson, the editor of 
the Texts and Studies. Mr. Harris’s major 
part of the discovery very properly brings 
the work in the series of ‘‘ Haverford Col- 
lege Studies” (Nos. 6 and 7), so that the 
work is directly procurable from Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania, without send-. 
ing directly to England. In 1889, Mr. Har- 
ris found the Syriac Version in a manu- 
script collection of ethical and philosophi- 
cal writings, a volume numbered sixteen 
ameng the Syriac manuscripts of the 
monastery of st. Catharine at Mount- 
Sinai; the same library from which Tischen- 
dorf obtained the famous Codex Sinaiti- 
cus in 1844 and 1859. He photographed 
and transcribed the text, and now we 
have it printed in fine Estranghela type, 
well edited and annotated, with good pro- 
legomena, and a phototype facsimile, from. 
all which it appears that the manuscript is 
of the seventh sentary, and that the origi-.. 
nal composition, instead of being actually - 
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debted for our previous knowledge of the 


composition) said, to the Emperor Hadrian, 
most probably dates from the earlier years 
of Antoninus Pius—altho the name of 
Hadrian appears in the Syriac title. 

The manuscript in which the Apology 
was found contains (1) one of those compo- 
sitions of which the ‘‘ Liber Paradisi,’”’ or 
lives of the hermits of the desert, is a spec- 
imen, followed by a particular part of the 
same entitled ‘‘Of Saint Nilus the Monk”’; 
(2) the Apology of Aristides (fol. 98a to fol. 
105a of the manuscript); (3) a discourse of 
Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being 
assisted by his enemy; (4) asecond discourse 
of Plutarch on Askesis; (4) a discourse of 
Pythagoras; (5) a discourse of Plutarch on 
anger; (5) a discourse of Lucius (Lucianus), 
that we should not receive slander against 
our friends; (6) a discourse by the same phi- 
losopher de anima; (7) the counsel of The- 
ano, a female philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras; (8) a collection of sayings of 
the philosophers; (9) a first discourse in ex- 
planation of Ecclesiastes by Mar John the 
Monk, addressed to Saint Theognis; (10) 
translations from the homilies of Chrysos- 
tom on Matthew. Sevéral of these Syriac 
compositions have already been discovered 
and published elsewhere. 

The “Apology, or Defense of the Christian 
Religion,’ is acomposition well worth read 
ing for its own sake, and is a very consider- 
able contribation to our stock of early 
Christian literature; but into its contents 
we need not go. The Syriac text fills 
twenty-eight pages, the English translation 
sixteen. This translation is unusually well 
done, besides exhibiting a breadth of spe- 
cial scholarship on the general and kindred 
matters involved, such as is not very fre- 
quently seen in the publication of new Syr- 
iac texts on the Continent of Europe. Be- 
sides these, Mr. Harris has given transla- 
tions of the extant Armenian fragments of 
the Apology, in Latin from the Venice 
edition, and in English from a manuscript 
at Edschmiazin (translated by Mr. F.C. 
Conybeare, of Oxford), and a scrap from 
Pitra done into Greek by Mr. Conybeare. 
The prolegomena cover all the ground nec- 
essary, tho they might easily have been 
longer; and the notes are chiefly directed to 
showing the relations of the Apology to 
Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus—ex 
cept the necessary text-critical and like 
matter. A few contributions to Syriac lex- 
icography are made by this text. 

While the work of editing was going on, 
Mr. Robinson, engaged in quite a different 
literary hunt at Vienna, runs across a Latin 
translation of excerpts from the well-known 
fable of Barlaam and Josaphat, and immedi- 
ately recognizes a bit of the Apulogy of Aris- 
tides, which he has seen in Mr. Harris’s 
hands. That, of course, was instantly a dis- 
covery of the original Greek text; and, fol- 
lowing it out, he finds that the Greek 
author of the Christian adapter and redac- 
tor of this old Sanskrit story into the Chris- 
tian legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, has 
actually embodied in the legend, in the 
speech of Nachor, the entire Apology of 
Aristides, except such little filings off and 
compressions as were necessary in order to 
make it fit; and, withal, done his whole 
work so skillfully that nobody has ever 
hitherto suspected that the Greek form of 
the fable was not an original composition, 


* flowing out from the same pen. And, since 


this fable has passed into a multitude of 
languages, not only in its heathen but its 
Christian shape, it follows that the ver- 
sions of the principal part of the Apology 
are many: and that there may yet be 
opportunities for additional text-criticism 
in sundry minor points. 

The discovery of Mr. Robinson naturally 
caused Mr. Harris to go over his translation 
and notes again, improving them in the 
light of theGreek. It was likewise neces- 
sary that Mr. Robinson should edit the 
Greek from the best available sources, with 
variants, notes, and prolegomena; and that 
he has done in a masterly style, adding 
also considerable to Mr. Harris’s notes on 
the Syriac. The critical result of compar. 
ing the Greek with the Syriac version, and 
the Armenian fragments, is pretty plainly 
thi:: that while the Greek, as we now have 
it, is a little curtailed, especiaily at the be- 
ginning, and compressed in spots, it un- 
doubtedly is not otherwise changed in style 
or matter, and retains pretty much the 
ipsissima verba of the original. The Syriac 
is certainly amplified in spots, after the 
manner of the Oriental translators, tho as 
faithful ascould beexpected. The Apology, 
especially its closing part, is a composition 
possessing elements of permanent interest 
for Christian reading, especially among 
reading communities, surrounded by 
heathen; tho it is not surprising that it 
should suffer neglect after Christianity was 
phe State religion, Jt is one of the finer 
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among early Christian defenses, and its 
sentiment ranks with the foremost. 

Altogether, with its texts and prole- 
gomena and notes, this first number of the 
Texts and Studicsis one of the most de- 
lightful surprises, as well as one of the 
most charming for perusal, that have 
appeared in the biblico-literary world for 
several years. Since the discovery of the 
‘*Teaching of the Apostiles’’ there has been 
nothing like it; and intrinsically, apart 
from the place which that document holds 
among Christian writings, this Aristides 
and the circumstances of its discovery are 
far more interesting. The spice of romance 
pervades it from beginning to end. To 
those who are able to read it, the Syriac 
text and its immediate accessories are the 
most interesting part of the work; but the 
classical Greek scholar, as well as the 
ordinary.student of the Greek New Testa- 
ment and Greek patristic literature, will 
enjoy it with much the same zest as that 
which attaches to the newly discovered 
treatise of Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens, or those other treatises of Aristotle 
where the editor has added critical appa- 
ratus from the Syriac versions. But Aris- 
tides is far easier reading than Aristotle, 
and exacts much less labor as the price for 
his enjoyment. It is to be hoped that be- 
tween the Cambridge University Press and 
the Haverford College Publishing Commit- 
tee, the edition will be large enough to 
supply all three of the classes of scholars 
who will take delight in this new discovery 
and its admirable working up. The book 
‘is an octavo of a little more than 150 pages, 
and has two good indexes; one of Greek 
words and one of the subject matter. The 
English price Js five shillings. 
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The Microbe has his Rights, by G. T. 
Chapman (W. R. Jenkins, New York), isa 
brief article in opposition to the theories 
of contagion which are now too readily 
accepted byso many. The autbortakes the 
view that there are many other causes of 
disease and that the presence of a 
microbe chiefly denotes that disease has 
already invaded, and the microbe is a 
consequence rather than a cause. Some 
very significant facts and illustrations are 
given. He especially attacks the course 
pursued as to Koch’s lymph, and is quite in 
accord with the view now rapidly gaining 
ground that it will prove no addition to 
the means of curing consumption. 
How to get Muscular, by Charles Wads- 
worth, Jr., isa series of five addresses on 
higher athletics (Randolph & Co., New 
York), the subjects being Strength, Exer- 
cise, Rest and Food, Air and Religion. 
These addresses are quite out of the range 
of ordinary books onathletics. .The styleis 
fresh, the thoughts excellent, and the writer 
improves the subject to the benefit both of 
the bodies and the souls of men. They are 
not out of place as Sunday evening dis- 
courses. The book is worth reading by 
every one who proposes to remain in this 
mortal body as long as he can and to make 
the best use of it for his own welfare and 
that of others. —-— Hygienic Physiology, a 
Text-book for the Use of Schools, by D. F. 
Lincoln, M.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston), is 
from the pen of a well-known and capable 
author. It begins with a skeleton which 
is never a good introduction. We hoped 
to find that the author had made of it 
whatits title indicates; but he falls into 
the common error of giving entirely too 
much anatomy. Notwithstanding this it 
is full of excellent teaching. The style and 
method are good. Valuable as the book is, 
the authoris capable of making it much 
better. Health without Medicine, 
(Reed & Co.) by T. H. Mead. It shows 
that the writer need not have gone abroad 
toan English doctor to learn what good 
American doctors know as well. We are 
glad his youth has been renewed and think 
the essay can be read with advantage.—— - 
Helps for Home Nursing, by Irene H. 
Ovirgton (Kerr & Co., Chicago), is one of 
hundreds of books written nowadays by 
those who have the care of invalids. There 
is nothing new in it. Altho such books 
merely restate what is known, yet such hash 
is good andis made better by the seasoning. 
Wealways approve of any book on this sub- 
ject,unless the teaching is absolately wrong. 
-The Physical Diagnosis of the Dis- 
eases of the Heart and Lungs, by D. M. 
Cammann, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York), is an excellent treatise. To Dr. 
Camman father, New York City and 
the profession were much indebted for his 
early studics and accurate diagnosis of these 
diseases. This book is a clear statement 
of the methods of percussion and ausculta- 
tion of the rales to be listened for and 
of the various forms of diseases. We 
commend it to al] pbysicians, and it 























will be interesting to such laymen 
as have an intelligent interest in such sub- 
jects. Drinking Water and Ice Sup- 
plies. By Prof. T. M. Prudden, M.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Dr. Prudden 
never writes without a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject. He has excellent 
descriptive art, a pleasant and inspiring 
style, and is well fitted for the authorship 
of books alike valuable to the profession 
and the public. Now and then he ventures 
from the laboratory and writes a little too 
much explanation, but not so in this book. 
Such chapters as those on the subject of the 
Living Earth are profitable to all. Other 
chapters, such as those on Hidden Water, 
the Kinds of Water, the Unseen Water 
Flora, Some Ways of Getting Water, 
Water Purification, Solid Water and the 
Invisible Ice Flora, delightfully combine 
science and practical advice. The 
Daughter, her Health, Education. and 
Wedlock, by Wm. M. Capp, M.D. (F. A. 
Davis, Philadelphia), treats of various 
topics relating to the Infaat, the Child, the 
Girl and the Wife, and adds several general 
suggestions upon Health. The book is 
written upon a high plane of responsibility 
and treats of some difficult subjects ina 
delicate way. The advice and suggestions 
are good, and any young mother can read it 
with advantage to herself and her children. 
Structural and Systematic Botany, 
by D. H. Campbell, of Indiana Univer. 
sity (Ginn & Co., Boston), impresses us 
as an excellent text-book. From the 
great scope of botanical teaching the 
author has selected structure and system 
as the best elementary teaching. The order 
of arrangement, is good, the selection of 
facts and illustrations wise, and the entire 
book can be commended to those who wish 
a clear and succinct knowledge of the ele- 
ments of botany.—— Diseases of Personal- 
ity, by T. H. Ribot (Open Court Pub. Co.), 
treats not only of Personality and its Dis- 
eases, but attempts to account for these en- 
tirely from a physiological standpoint. It 
gives little attention to the Ego as acrea- 
tion and develops it from the changing 
forms of life; hence it ignores metaphysical 
psychology and substitutes in its place high 
material and physiological views. la the 
nervous system it finds the center of mind 
as well as of matter. To the group of 
thinkers inclined to such views it will be 
suggestive. Vocal Physiology and 
Visible Speech (Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place, 
N. Y.) is by A. M. Bell, so well known by 
his many published books and pamphlets 
en allied subjects. He handles the subject 
with all the ability of a student and the en- 
thusiasm of a devotee. Under the first head 
he includes all the positions and modes of 
action of the organs of speech. He shows 
how they are capable of thorough classifi- 
cation and would apply the knowledge not 
only to the correction of defects, but bring 
it into play in the teaching of language and 
almost to the making of one sp2ech for all 
mankind. He closes the book by saying: 

** The learner, who has first brought his own 
organs under control by the study of this book, 
will find himself able to analyze the mechanism 
of any sound he may hear, and to write it so 
that it will be exactly reproduced by a visible 
speech reader of any nationality.” 

Order and Growth as I[nvolwed in the 
Spiritual Constitution of Human Soeiety. 
By the Rev. 1. J. Liewelyn Davies, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Queen, etc. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.00.) Substantially 
this volame is the Hulsean Lectures for 
1890 delivered at Cambridge, England. 
They are a striking illustration of the dif- 
ference between Cambridge and Oxford— 
as far at least as the conception of the 
Church goes and of its relations to modern 
life. Mr. Davies looks on the complex face of 
Christendom divided into “fragments; and 
not only without cohesien, but actually 
hustling each other and almost ina state of 
war,”’ but looks on them without alarm. He 
goes back to S’. Paul, the *‘ greatest of the 
founders of the Church and the thinker 
from whom our chief conceptions and 
phrases about the Church are derived” and 
bids us take courage from the “ justification 
of irregularity’ which is to be found in his 
refusal to ask the Twelve to commission 
him or sauction his assumption that he 
needed ne better credentials than the work 
he had done. His closing words on this 
topic are golden: 

* Instead, therefore, of regarding the many 
Churches of Christendom as the fragments 
which show that the Catholic Church has been 
broken to pieces, as the ruins of the one Temple 
of God, of the one City of God, we shall see in 
their variety a proof that the Catholic Church 
which each of them aims at representing is 
something more comprehensive and more spirit- 
ual than the best of them. They may encour- 
age us as pruphecies of a greater unity yet to be 
realized, instead ot depressing us as memorials 
of a unity that has been lost, Members of each 
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religious communion, if they are thus advised, 
may go on repeating more earnestly than ever 
their belief in the Holy Catholic Church as the 
hidden spiritual structure which binds them all 
together, and which has in each a more or less 
inadequate expression. And the way to the 
more glorious unity of the future will be not so 
much through attempts to create a complete 
and exclusive Church by mutual concessions 
and compromises, but through a growing loy- 
alty of each believer and each body of believers 
te the unseen Head. We may leave in God’s 
hands the work of building up universal man- 
kind into the universal Church of his Son, that 
he may accomplish itin his own manner and 
his own time, bending ourselves for our part to 
the fulfillment of the clear duty of endeavoring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in obedience to 
Christ.” 

Fine as this is, we doubt if Mr. Davies is 
not yet finer when he turns to contemplate 
the relation of the Church to the civil 
order of human society. He does not at all 
accept the purely secular view of the 
State which had,.for example, such a bril- 
liant expesitor in ‘‘ The Bohlen Lectures 
of 1882,” by the late Bishop Harris, of 
Michigan; and argues for a view which, in 
some respects, resembles the late President 
Woolsey’s, and in others that propounded 
by Dr. Mulford. The result of it all is to 
give him a position whence he can launch 
a powerful and effective criticism against 
the secular and non-moral conceptions of 
law, justice and human rights, which have 
grown up under the combined influence of 
evolution and of Herbert Spencer’s philoso- 
phy. Readers who delight in. clear, strong 
thinking, without assumption, but ex- 
pressed with absolute simplicity and beau- 
tiful directness, will thank us for having 
directed their attention to this book. 
Whether they fully accept Mr. Davies’s 
conclusions or not they will recognize in 
him a mind that has looked with penetra- 
tion and sympathy into the social, eco- 
nomic and political diseases of the times, 
and has made in these Lectures a bold, 
considerate and, we may add, brilliant 
attempt to bring out the yet unfinished 
work which Christianity has to do for man 
and for human society in all these rela- 
ticns. 


The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition. By H. R. Fox Bourne. (Chatto 
& Windus, Piccadilly, London.) Extremes 
meet in this book; the extreme of malice 
and the extreme of incompetence; but it is 
the malice which has dragged the author 
down into incompetence and that malice is 
not natural malignancy but the embittered 
prejudice that comes from espousing the 
cause of a friend with too hot and blind 
passion. An ill-regulated but generous 
impulse has hurried the author into the 
publication of a volame which is composed 
of extracts from books already published 
and commentaries on them which do pot 
add one single new poiat to the evidence, 
tho they do in every case put the worst pos- 
sible interpretation on that evidence, read 
meanings into the text which are not there, 
assume things as proved which are known 
to be false, and give judgment in dictatorial 
summary fashion as if this matter were to 
be settled by such a far-away, second-hand 
and not at all judicial writer’s ipse dizxit. 
The author belongs to aclassof men with 
whom it is always neck or nothing. Ac- 
cordingly he attacks the entire theory of the 
expedition; charges it with commercialism 
from the beginning; in needless indifference 
to the tragic failure of Peters and the pub- 
lished opinion of Cassati, asserts that the 
Banalya route was doomed from the start; 
flies flat in the face of the unanimous testi- 
mony of the mission ries with the great Dr. 
Mackay at their head, as to the impression 
Stanley made on the tribes; pays no more 
attention to Mountenay-Jephson than if he 
had published nothing; and seems to think 
that there is nothing important in the 
fact that Stanley’s in ten days after his re- 
turn to Yambuya, when Barttelot was dead, 
Jameson fled to die down the river, without 
adding one recruit, or obtaining one ounce 
of refitting, pulled the whole wretched rem- 
nant together and marched them right 
straight on to the Albert Nyanza. In his 
abusive enthusiasm he calls Stanley a 
** reckless’ or “ shameless adventurer,’’ we 
do not at this moment remember which 
word is used, and discusses the subject from 
end to end in the manner of a furious petti- 
fogger with this one excuse for his conduct, 
that bis retainer is not gold but personal 
animosity. Yet with all his fume and fury 
we note that he printson page 116 a more 
severe and destructive sketch of Barttelot 
and of the cause of his troubles than can be 
found in Stanley’s book, and that after all 
his attempt to bring Jameson off with a 
whole skin from the cannibalism on the way 
from Kassongo, he gives himself away by the 
admission that Jameson and his comrades 
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callousness.”” Ofall the unfortunate books 
called out by this unfortunate controversy 
the worst, the most worthless and most 
ineffectual is thie. 


Currency, Finance and Banking: Laws 
of the Untted States relating thereto from 
1780 to 1891. Compiled by Churles F. Dun- 
bar, Professor of Political Economy in Har- 
vard University. (Boston: Gion & Co. Pp. 
309, $2.50.) The object of Professor Dunbar 
in making this collection of our national 
laws bearing upon banking and the cur- 
rency, was to bring within easy reach of 
students and teachers of political economy 
and’bistory the important parts of our leg- 
islation upon finance. All acts of Congress 
have been carefully examined, the leading 
provisions being given with precision, as in 
the text of the statutes at large. The acts 
regarding coinage are carefully presented, 
and so are many of the vetoed bills—such 
as those establishing a Bank of the United 
States in 1815, 1882 and 1841—which are 
necessary for acorrect understanding of the 
national fiscal policy. The book is a valua- 
ble compilation of national laws on the 
subjects mentioned, and will be useful not 
only as a manual for students and teachers, 
but for banking officers and bankers, for 
our public men, and for all who wish to 
have access to the facts about our currency 
and financial legislation. The question of 
a modification or an extension of our bank- 
ing system may, at acy time, assume na- 
tional importance: a statement of the laws 
passed upon the subject since 1789, and es- 
pecially since 1860, isthereforetimely. The 
index is chronological only, while 1f made 
alphabetical, with the matters covered by 
the Jaws in fuller detail, it would have 
rendered the book more useful to the hur- 
ried reader. 


Evidences of Christianity. Part ITI. 
Credibility of the New Testament Books. 
Part 1V. Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment Books, By J. W. McGarvey, Profes- 
sor of Sacred History and Evideuees, in the 
College cf the Bible, Kentucky University. 
(Guide and Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
$1.50.) Itis now five years since the first 
two Parts of this work were published. 
Parts III and 1V come out now in the full 
maturity of deliberate re-examination and 
matured form. The author plants himself 
substantially on the so-called dynamic the- 
ory of inspiration, which conceives of inspi- 
ration as a steed guided by a driver, the two 
in combination being required for the re- 
sult. He admits, however, the inadequacy 
of the theory and theilustration, and closes 
with the very wise observation that no the- 
ory yet formulated is wholly and entirely 
adequate to cover the facts in the case. 
These facts he discusses with candor; and 
tho on the whole he accepts the dynamic 
theory as the best and soundest, concedes 
that it must be held in a more or less tenta™ 
tive or approximate form, as affected by a 
long list of modifying facts which criticism 
has not been able to remove from the evi- 
dence, and which, both in quality and quan- 
tity, cannot be overlooked. On the whole 
this is probably the fairest and best course. 
It is honest, and at the same time it gives 
orthodoxy the benefit of the large conclu- 
sions to which the argument seems, on the 
whole, to point. 


John Howard. By the Rev. James J. 
Ellis (Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
50 cents.) This booklet is the first we have 
seen in the series of ‘‘ Men with a Mission.”’ 
It tells us in a direct, enthusiastic and 
kindly way the story of John Howard. It 
is a little book with a good deal in it.——— 
The Bible Verified. By the Rev. Andrew 
W. Archibald, with an introduction by 
Prof. Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., of 
Aubarn Theological Seminary. (Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
75 cents.) This is a freshly written statement 
of the argument for the authenticity and 
authority of the Bible, put ina form which 
corresponds more closely to modern think- 
ing, and embraces the confirmatory results 
of modern study and exploration.———Life 
of Rev. W. W. Everts, D.D. By his son. 
(Louis H. Everts, Philadelphia. $1.00.) Dr. 
Everts was a devoted man, strong, uncom- 
promising and energetic. His Life by his 
son has the ring of the true metal in it, 
and that metal, it may be added, was very 
American in its composition. Dr. Everts 
was greatly interested in the retranslation 
of the Bible on a basis which, as he 
believed, should do justice to the Baptists. 
His acquaintance was large, and this 
little book will be welcome to his friends. 


Natural Selection and Tropical Nature: 
Essays on Descriptive and Theoretical 


Biology. By Aifred Russel Wallace. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) This is a 





volumes of essays printed in 1870, 1871 and 
1878. They are now reworked into the pres- 
ent one volume edition with some omissions 
and some additions. Mr. Wallace’s scien- 
tific position remains in them unchanged. 
The somewhat free and miscellaneous ar- 
rangement of the contents relieves to some 
extent the strain on the reader. and adds 
much to the pleasureof reading. We note 
with interest his strong re-assertion of the 
fact that there are limitsin Nature to the 
operation of natural selection, and that it 
cannot account for the development of 
man. He names particularly in support of 
this position the soft, naked skin of man 
free from hairy covering, the mind of man, 
the ideas of infinity, conscience, tbe vocal 
organs, etc. From all this he draws again 
the inference that ‘a superior intelligence 
has guided the development of man in a 
definite direction and for a special pur- 
pose.” 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By 
John Raskin, LL.D., with illustrations 
drawn by the author and an introduction 
by Charles Eliot Norton. (Charles E. Mer- 
rill &Co., New York. $2.75.) Thisis the new 
** Brantwood”’ authorized edition of this, 
after the “‘ Modern Painters,” greatest and 
most suggestive of all Ruskin’s works. The 
edition, tho moderate in price, contains all 
the diagrams and drawings of the larger 
costly edition. Sesame and Lilies. Two 
Lectures by John Ruskin, LL.D., (1) “ Ot 
the King’s Treasures,” ‘2) “Of Queen’s Gar- 
dens,” isalso published in the same “Brant- 
wood Edition,”’ authorized (Charles E Mer- 
rill & Co., New York. $1.50); and Charles 
Eliot Norton also furnishes the intro- 
daction as to the previous mentioned vol- 
ume, The book is handsome and well man- 
ufactured. We are glad to notice the 
Second Edition, Revised, of The Civil Ser- 
vice Law. By William Harrison Clarke. 
(Charles T. Dillingham, New York. $1 00.) 
This volume will be found a convenient as 
well as a complete manual of the subjects, 
with a résumé of the history of the reform, 
of the facts and principles relied on for its 
support, and of the published opinions of 
notable American statesmen. 


Men. By John 








Lives of Twelve Good 
William Burgon, B. D., late Dean of Cbi- 
chester. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $500.) Weare glad to see this roy- 
ally entertaining and every way excellent 
book in the second edition which lies before 
us, the first having been noticed at length 
in our colamns. The recent publication 
of the Protestant half of Newman’s letters 
and of the late Canon Church's book on the 
Oxford Movement, give added value to at 
least two of the sketches in this volume, 
those of Hugh James Rose and of the great 
Provost of Oriel, Edward Hawkins, who 
are both left in the books above named in 
aposition which requires something more 
to be said. It must be admitted, however, 
that this something had already been said 
by Dean Burgon. It is very important that 
it should not drop out of sight. The other 
ten are resketches of the more representa- 
tive men ina great and stirring period of 
the English Church, among them Samuel 
Wilberforce and Dean Mansel. 


A Short History of Greek Philosophy. 
By John Marshall, M.A., Oxon. LL. D., Edin- 
burgh. (Macmillan & Co.,New York. $1.10.) 
Mr. Marshall traces, within the strict limits 
of brevity set by a 16mo of twohundred and 
forty pages, the course of Greek philosophy 
from Thales of Miletus to Epicurus and the 
Stoics. The history is based directly on 
the original works, and gets from this fact a 
certain first-hand freshness and authenticity 
which does not commonly belong to works 
of this description. At the same time it is 
interesting and intelligiblein style. With 
no more work thanis rendered necessary by 
the abstruse nature of the subjects discussed, 
a fairly well-read student will find himself 
at home in Mr. Marshall’s chapters, and 
under the lead of a writer who knows how 
to expound the ancient philosophers in the 
equivalent terms of modern thought and 
expression. 


A Descriptive List of Novels and Tales, 
dealing with American City Life, includ- 
ing some Works descrintive of Country 
Life omitted from the Previous List. W. 
M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass., editor and 
publisher. The character and value of this 
manual is impriuted in the title. With such 
aclassified and critical list as this before 
him the reader is without excuse for wast- 
ing his time on poor books. This list will 
be followed by others made in the same 
general way on [nternatioval, Romantic, 
Eccentric, and Fanciful novels and tales. 
The editor’s plau is to include none but 
well written novels, free from sensatioval- 





new, corrected apd eplarged edition of two 





ism and pretense. The notices given are 
greatly abridged, They would be better if 


° 


yet briefer and cut down tothe merest out- 
line sketch of the catalogue raissoneé. 


The bound volume of The Century Mag- 
azine, with the semi-annual issue from Nov. 
1890 to April 1891, is ready for delivery. 
The special attractions of the Magazine in 
this period are the numerous articles on 
California and Californiana, the Fre- 
mont Expedition, F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
“Colenel Carter of Cartersville,’’and several 
installments of the Talleyrand Memoirs. 


We have Before us the Annual Report of 
the Geological Survey of New Jersey, under 
the direction of John C. Smock, State 
Geologist. Would that this thorough and 
enterprising work might stir the great 
State of New York to a similar survey of 
its territory. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN’s * Letters of Keats’”’ 
will be published at once by Macmillan & 
Co. 


.-D. Lothrop Company, of Boston, will 
publish a collection of stories of old Acadia 
by Miss Grace Dean McLeod. 


..Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author of “John 
Inglesant,”’ has nearly completed a new story 
called “Blanche, Lady Falaise,’”’ to be pub- 
lished in the autumn. 





..- By an error a book entitled ‘“ Pronaos 
of Holy Writ”’ “‘was last week advertised in 
our columns as 12mo, cloth, $1 25,’’ instead 
of “8vo, cloth, $1.50.” 


-..-Mr. Hamiltop W. Mabie contributes 
a capital essay on ‘‘ The Significance of 
Modern Criticism” to the June number of 
The Andover Review. 


---Mr. William Morton Payne contrib- 
utes a study of** Recent Books of Fiction ”’ 
in the June issue of that excellent review, 
The Dial, of Chicago. 


.... The Overland Monthly for June con- 
tains an illustrated article on ‘* Yachting in 
California.” “ At the Span’ is an imagi- 
native and vigorous poem by Josephine 
Bates. 


....Mr. Grant Allen’s new novel, ‘‘What’s 
Bred in the Bone,” which took the $5,000 
prize awarded for the best piece of fiction 
by a London paper, will be published by B. 
R. Tucker, of Boston. 


...-Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler’s new 
novel has been secured by The Cosmopoli- 
tan, and the first chapters will appear in 
the August number of that magazine. It 
is being illustrated in Paris. 


...s The Harpers will publish at once, Mr. 
R K. Munkittrick’s “Farming,” with il- 
lustrations by A. B. Frost. The book con- 
sists of a series of papers which appeared 
last summer in Harper’s Weekly. 


.-A complete edition of the speeches 
and sermons of late Dr. Magee, Arcbbishop 
of York, is being prepared by his son, Mr. 
Charles 8S. Magee, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Isbister & Co., of London. 


.-Messas. Macmillan & Co. announce a 
re-issue of the Golden Treasury Series to be 
published in mopthly volumes, at the net 
price of halfacrown. The first number to 
be issued will he Mr. Palgrave’s now fa- 
mous Anthology of English Songs and 
Lyrics. 


..Mr. John H. Boner has severed his 
connection with The Century Company to 
accept an editorial positionon The World. 
Mr. Boneris a Southerner, a member of 
the Authors Club, a man of refined taste in 
letters, who will add much to the literary 
strength of The World. 


-...Mr. Theodore Watts, the foremost 
English critic of our time, has written an 
article on “* The Future of American Liter- 
ature,” for The Fortnightly Review. Since 
Matthew Arnold’s death no one is so com- 
petent to speak with authority on literary 
subjects as Mr. Watts. 


.-In the July number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Mr. W. D. Howells will begin a new 
novel, called *“*An Imperative Duty.” A 
portrait of Dr. Holmes will be reprodaced 
as frontispiece, and Mr. George William 
Curtis will continue a critical and biograph- 
ical paper onthe Autocrat of Beacon Street. 


--The next work to be issued by the 
Villon Society will be a complete metrical 
translation of the writings of the great Per- 
sian poet Hafiz, the first undertaken in the 
English language, upon which Mr. John 
Payne, the translator of ‘‘ The Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night,’ is at 
present engaged. 


-... Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
in the course of this month a new volume 











taining among others those that he has 
contributed from time to time to Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. The titleof the volume 
will be ‘‘ Life’s Handicap, being Stories of 
Mine Own People.”’ 

....Mr. George E. Woodberry, author of 
“The North Shore Watch and other 
Poems,” and of a volume of critical essays, 
has been appointed to a chair of English in 
Columbia College. Mr. Woobberry is a 
native of Beverly, Mass., a graduate of 
Harvard, and is in his thirty-seventh year. 
He has made himself known in this country 
as a serious student of letters. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Religious Encyclo; 





ja; or, Dictionary of 
aeaee. Historical, Doctr nal and Practi- 
Theology. Based on the Real Encyklo- 
le of Herzog, Plittand Hauck. Edited 
y Philip schaff, D.D., LL.D., P 
the Union Theological Seminary, New ba 
Associate Editors: The 
Jackson and ey 
er with av E nevclopedia. ot lice Divines 
and Christian aes of 4 Denomina- 
tions in Euro 
the Rev. Sa 


Rev. 
Edition t Revised and 
four volumes, RP. xi vil, 2629. Appendix, pp. 
vili, 296. New York: Funk & Wagnalls bases 
With the Admiral of the “ Ocean Sea.” A Nar- 
rative of tne First Voyage to the Sore 
World. Drawn mainly from the pegs & 
Christopher or ot By Charles Paul 
Mackie. p. xX, 371. Chicago, Ill.: A 
Cc. MeCiure & co. eiiidetstietindead ©, . epee $e 
Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. 8x54. In two volumes, Vol- 
ume I, pp. xii, 324, Vo'ume II. 323-646. 
Moston and New York: Houghton, Mittin & 





Goa’s Champion, Man’s Example. 
the Conflict ot Lng? pivine liverer. ry: the 
Rey. H. A. 


axe. 160. New 
York: The Fleming it * Kevel & —p er 


Ab Plomentary Treatise on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. With Examples and 
vee ee By George A. Osborne, 8.B. 
Taxs, 8 292. Boston and New York: 

Leac Sicweil & Sanbora 
The student’s Series of Latin Classics, Latin 
rose Composition. For iaved Sp Use. By 
Waiter Miller. Part IT. 
Cato Major and Laelius. 
Table of Synonyms, pp. 32. 


The Origin of Property in Land. By Fustel 
de Coulanges. Translated by Margaret 
Ashley. With an introductory Chapter on 
the English Manor. By W. 1. Ashley, M.A. 

S4x0}4, pp. xlviii, 353. London, England: 
an, Seunenechein & Co 


uaa Lincola. The Liberator. A Biographi- 


A Study of 


cal _ vit Charles Wallace French. 
x54. D 398. New York: k & 
mt gd ita? ddannanacenetetinde ocetaveiwirdeliabits 1w 


Henry Ward Beecher. A Study of his Person- 
ality, Career and Influence in Purlic Affairs. 
By John R. Howard. 4} 
York: Fords. Howards & Hu 

An aaa a in gay "By Sara Jean- 

nette Dan T446x5 ew York 
and Chicago: ‘Rand, 3 fcNally & Co. 

Memorial of Joseph and Lucy Clark Allen. 
ese orcas, Mass.) By their Children. 

834x644, pp. vi, 238. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

The Boges Geerets or, What is Coming. By 
& ev. 


R. Haweis. M.A 
vith 390. 
Book Co 


, ee: 91. New 


16x 
New York: The Ainitad” Stones 
Books which Influenced Our Lord and His 
Aposties: Being a Critical Review <4 
alyptic Jewish Literature. By Joh » ie 
Thompson 6, pp. xvi, a ew 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons.......... ..... 
Pseudepigrapha. An Account of Certain 
Apocryphal Sacred Writings of the Jews 
and Early Christians. By the Rev. Wiliam 
Deane, M.A. 8i¢*6, pp. vi, 49. The same. 
Color Studies and a Mexican Campaign. By 
emes A. Janvier. 744x5, pp. 391. The 


On Newfound River. As Saeuies Nelson Page. 
T34x5. PP. . Thes 


The Science of Langu ae Founded on Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Ins’ ates in 
1861 and 1893. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, 
Foreign Member of the french Institute. 
In two volumes. 753x544. Volume I, Dp. 

. 582. Volame Ii, pp. vii, 744. he 

e 
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Addresses of Professor Henry Drumr ond, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.8. With a Brief See of the 
Author. By the Rev. W.J. Daw: TH6x544, 
; +. = mad York and Chicago: er Teming Be 

evell 


T'oems ves and Gay. By Albert ES. “ap the. 
746x544. pp. vi, 184. Toronto, Canad : 
Application and Achievement. Essays. By J 
Hazara Hartzell. Edited by his os. if x 
. 268. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
igs | of Nebraska. Department of = 
tory and Economics. Seminary Pave 
Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787, with an 
Account of the Earlier Plans for ihe Gov- 
ag ys of the Northwestern Territory. 
A. ro. = an April, 1891. 10x64, 
>. vi eee | UGUINNONS wad'dncbucdd. seeccissedoos 
The Sacrament of co par sSupper. Accorc- 
ing to the Teaching of the Primitive Church 
and of Anglican Divines. By Edward Jona- 
than Birch. M.A. 6x4, PP. 35. esol bse en 
Longmans, Green & Co.. 
Essays, Reviews and Addresses. 
Martineau, Hon. LL.D 8.T.D. 
Selected and Revised — 
Volume ll. Ecclesiastical: 
544, pp. vi. 574. Thesame 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“A thoughtful and remarkable book.”— 
London Guardian. 


Pastor Pastorum; Or, The 
Schooling of the Apostles 
by our Lord. 


By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A., Master 
of Trinity Hail, Camoride. 12mo, 
pen. $1.50. ‘Third Edition ready. 


really interesting book We anticipate that 
thie book wil! win for him the sonpast apd gratitude 
of many readers.’’— The Spectator. 


“ This remarkabiy suggest Ive ane helpful book is 
the outcome of accomplished scholarship and long 
continued familiarity minh je beth learning and teach- 
ing.”— London Literary Wi 

“In no work we can sry 7 have we foand so per- 
fect an illus‘ration for the unfettered freedom of « 
firmly rooted = asinthis work. We shall not at 
this time attew pt to give even an outline of this most 
delightful book. tor if we did we should be - todo 
it less than justice.”—Churchman, Jan. 31, 1 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
_14 and_16 Astor Place New York. 
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Unknown Wives 





A series, pronounced to be the “freshest ) 
magazine feature of the year,”’ will be con- Yas 
tinued in each of the spring and summer : 
numbers of 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


\" j 
and present the portraits of the wives 
of famous men whom the public 
have never seen. 


The series will present portraits and 
sketches of 


Mrs. John Wanamaker 
The Princess Bismarck _ 
Lady Tennyson 

Mrs. Will Carleton 
Lady Agnes Macdonald 
Mrs.Chauncey M. Depew 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton 
Mrs. James G, Blaine 


And several others to be 
announced in the 
autumn. 
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For Your Daughters: 


‘‘ Side-Talks With Girls,’’ edited by 
RutH ASHMORE—a page of wise coun- 
sels and instructive comments on social 
affairs and wholesome advice for our 
growing daughters. 
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Some valuable articles in summer numbers 
include— 


‘“‘ After Dark in the Country”’ 
‘‘Those Little Summer Larks”’ 
‘‘A Girl’s Summer Dangers”’ 


‘¢ The Summer 
Young Man’”’ 
Will be described so that 


every girl will know the 
good from the bad. 
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January, 1892 
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Year) 
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hse We offer THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL on 1 trial from n 
to Jan’y, 1892, balance of this year, on receipt of ONLY 50 CENTS 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


we 
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WANTED w seil OSTON UNIVEKSITY Oey 
SGcre... ats waraere. te BOOKS. SCH( O L ( yF LAW, IV and HA a Senger py 


Enlarged quarters. New Librar Largest. Fac- 


Ladies. Established 1 
ulty. Fees moderate. Free a. BENNET 
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EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
@. P. ROWRLA hte me once Beeset. N.Y. 


October |. Address Hon. E. H 


“Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal, Eriderton, N. J. 





rT, Dean, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


0 Cents. 





Ogontz, the spacious country seat of JAY 





A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., p Eptietr Caan, 
dg begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 
ber & th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «:::. 


Reminzton’s Countv Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 





French, Old French, Italian, spanish, German, in- 
. cluding Gothic and Old Hich German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physies, Chemistry. Biovogy, 

AFMINA OANCLOTUM, | endrectures'on PiiVonophy. “ey mnasiam. with 
omnes a na: gent’s app ra‘us complete. Fellowships (value 
A.S. BARNES & C-.. 751 Broadway, NY | $4) in Greek. English, Mathematics. History, ard 


Biology. F r program address as above. 
For the bigher 
MUSIC. BRADFORD Ace DEMY ecvcation® st 
your g women. ildings unsurpassed tor comfort 
aro heal‘h "Feil corps cnspetent teachers Yearvom- 
mences Se en ror circulars and acmis-iona nty 
to Miss ANSI EF. JOHNSON, Prin., Bradford, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADE MY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narregansett Ray. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses $20a year. September Ist. For illustrated 
c»talogue, write mee v. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich. R I. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study thove of first-class collezes. Elec- 
tr c lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
pr aa Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 


mts. 
EL NIWA COLLEGE =CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for ork of highest grade. Over 100 students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., Elmira, N. Y. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For 100 young women. Superh modern Yy 
‘Lwelve teacners. Six eracustiog —_ an 

















” BIG 0} ANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. "76 East 9th St.. New York 
J.CRUCRCH CO.,. Mosaic Publishers. Opeirnati, O. 


FIRSHE El 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


6th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
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School, Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principals neipal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENN#TT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
M188 SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


New YORK, NEw YORE CITY,7 West SMTH ST. 


PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Giris. Re-opens 
september 23d Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEW IS and Miss KELSEY, A M.. Principals 


8¢ HOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
Piy  outh, Mass., July ist to suoest 12th. 

I. Economics: In charge of Prof. H.C. Adams. IT. 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS: In charge of Prof. C. H. 
Toy. ‘Il. Eras: In charge of Prof. Felix Adler. 
Assisted by a large cor Va prominent professors. 
Tuition for the six weeks. 

For fuller intormatioo poly to the Dean of the 


School, Prof. H.C. ADAMS, 1602 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Miss Stevenson’s Home School for Girls. 
32 Maple 4veuue, Morristown, N. J., 
re-ovens September 2th. Little girls in need of 
home care and person] attention are received into 
the family. Bese instruction in music, English aod 

foreign languages given. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEWINARY, 
“aratega “prines. N. V. Thirty-seventh vear 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph D, Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE .Urora ny 


Three Full Courses of Study, Location a Yy - and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. w Build- 
ing with Modern Tmprovements. | ‘Session begins 
Septem ber, 1891. Sead for Carn 

E. S. FRISBEE, ha D. Preident. 


Pk “ey 14 RESERVE ‘ cA wey 
A high- grade. Ch n pr punters 
scoot. Yai 10" eS. has sent 89 stu aon to 4 colleges 
NEWTON PRINCIPAL. 
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A FINANCIAL WATERLOO. 


BY JOHN V. FARWELL. 








IT was my privilege to attend the cere- 
mony of the presentation of the freedom 
of the city of London and a dinner given 
by the Lord Mayor of London to Wm. 
Lidderdale, Governor of the Bank of 
England, on account of his eminent ser- 
vices in averting a general panic last fall, 
in connection with the Baring’s financial 
embarrassment. It may justly be termed 
a British Waterloo in finance, and Lid- 
derdale the Wellington of the occasion, 
or, the right man in the right place, 
when such large interests—world wide— 
were at stake. He did for the world 
what our New York bankers did for New 
York during the crisis—effected a combi- 
pation which insured such a preservation 
of confidence as averted a general panic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
at the dinner, and I was curious to hear 
him on the subject, as he could not speak 
on such an occasion without referring to 
the causes which necessitated the action 
of the Bank of England, for which the 
honors of the day were lavished upon its 
Governor. I was not disappointed. The 
gist of the Chancellor’s speech was: ‘‘ The 
banks of England must increase their 
metallic reserves, and that the Govern- 
meut was incubating measures to aid in 
that direction. 

He named one, as the issuing of £1 notes, 
but at the same time deprecated the idea 
that they were drifting into ** American 
greenbackism.” I don’t expect compli- 
ments from English financiers on our 
monetary affairs; but I did ache to re- 
spond that America was supplying gold 
to Europe by the millions, daily, without 
a panic, while, at this very moment, the 
prospect of Russia's drawing £2,000,000 in 
gold from London has created a fever of 
excitement over the result, if she should 
do 80. 

If the withdrawal of such a paltry sum 
excites the financial pulse of this 
*-world’s money center,” what will Occur 
when Russia saysto England, ‘“‘ We must 
have a gold basis for our transactions in 
trede, as well as you”? 

Why doesn’t the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of this great country say to the 
bankers of London, it is impossible to 
increase our metallic reserves, as long as 
you limit money functions to gold alone, 

which is decreasing in production, while 
trade and commerce are increasing apace, 
in the face of unparalleled depression 
in prices of all commodities, which go to 
make up the trade of the world? If he 
would convert his £1 note medicine for 
this terrible financial disease into a prop- 
osition for an international convention 
torestore silver to money functions on 
an agreed ratio, the world’s Waterloo 
against financial imperia}ism would be 
fought out in London, He would be 
the Wellington of the times who would 
abolish monometallic despotism, than 
which none other has ever cursed the 
world with so much widespread misery. 
The subject is being discussed here with 
great ability, and I send you by this 
mail Sir G. Molesworth’s paper, read be- 
fore the Society of Arts a short time 
since. You will find it the most com- 
pact reasoning, based on fact, that you 
have ever read on the currency question. 
You canvot do better in the way of 
educating our people than to reproduce 
it in your columns. 

Lonpoy, ENGLAND, MAY 27th, 1891, 
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CAUSES OF MERCANTILE FAIL- 
URES. 


THE pampblet of the Bradstreet Com- 
pany, giving statistics of mercantile fail- 
ures in the United States and Canada for 
1890, from which we copied an extract 
in our financial notes afew weeks ago, 
deserves further notice. We do not re- 
member to have before seen mercantile 
failures traced back to their causes, fail- 
ures here meaning business reverses which 
have resulted in losses to creditors. Fail-. 
ures affecting principals only, are not 








included, Below is a g:neral table of: 
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percentages subdivided as to particular | are great, and that trading, like other 


CAUSES OF BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1890. 





Percent- 
age of 





(1. INCOMPETENCE (un-~ — 
suitability, incap- 


ability)............. 188 12.8 

I. INCOMPE- } 9, twexpERIENce.... .. 6.7 21 

TENCE. |3. LAcK OF CAPITAL. .87.9 26.1 
l4. Unrwist GRANTING 

l oF CREDITS.......- 4.7 4.2 


(lL. SPECULATION (out- 
| side regular busi- 
Il, NEGLECT 


OF BUSI-}2. Neauect (due to 


NESS. | doubtful habits)... 3.6 1.4 

8. PERSONAL EXTRAV- 
| AGANCOB.... «+++... 2.1 1.6 

Itl, FRAUDULENT DISPOSITION 
OF PROPERTY............0-e+0. 3.9 3.9 


IV. DISASTER (flood, fire, crop fail- 
ure, commercia! crisis) 


Vv. FAILURES OF OTHERS (of ap- 


parently solvent debtors)........ 2.4 11.9 
VI. SPECIAL, OR UNDUE COMPE- 
BT, cities sendkadininn ccanss 2.3 1.2 





The first thing to attract attention is the 
great preponderance in the causes of 
inadequate training, wisdom and capital 
possessed by those who fail. It is seen 
thet more than four-fifths (82 per 
cent., owing but 63 per cent. of 
the total liabilities) of all who failed 
in the United States in 1890, did so pri- 
marily because of lack of equipment, 
either natural or acquired, mental or 
financia). This is a most important con- 
clusion, for it shows wherein our mer- 
chants, as a whole, are weak, and where- 
in also our improvement must come. The 
losses to creditors from business failures 
last year (i, e., the excess of liabilities 
Over assets) were over eighty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, of which more than 
fifty millions were owing to the preventa- 
ble causes of inexperience, incompetency 
or lack of capital. If to this large sum 
lost to creditors be added the losses of 
money put into their business experi- 
ments by those who failed, we can get an 
ide. of the cost to the community of the 
attempts to do business on the part of 
thoxe who could not fairly be expected 
to succeed. 

Out of 1,063,000 traders reported, 903,- 
000, or 85 per cent. of the total, are 
credited with less than $5,000 capital; 
and out of this class 90 per cent. of the 
failures comes—that is, of the small 
traders with less than $5,000 capital each, 
one fails in each 75. This has special 
significance. A glance at the table above 
shows that lack of capital is responsible 
for 88 per cent. in number and 26 per 
cent, of the liabilities, of all the year’s 
failures. Lack of capital is only another 
name for trading beyond one’s means. 
This is what every farmer does who bor- 
rows too heavily for purchase of land, 
and whose interest charges are so large 
as to cripple his farming, with any but 
the most profitable crops and in the best 
years. So the small trader with a few 
thousand dollars starts in to do a business 
of half amillion. As the bankers say, his 
reserves are not enough to make his 
business safe. If collections are for the 
moment a little backward, if his stock of 
goods for any reason becomes for the 
time unsalable, and if in addition his pay- 
ments for purchases begin to mature, he 
becomes bankrupt; he has no reserve of 
capital. If to these dangers we add those 
arising from inexperience and incompe- 
tency (causing 24 per cent. in number and 
14 per cent. in liabilities of all failures), 
we see how hard it is to be a good and 
conservative merchant, Let no one sup- 
pose that successful trading is easy. 
These figures of the Bradstreet Company 
will do great good if they disabuse the 
minds of would-be merchants of the idea 
that they have only to borrow a little 
money, get trusted for goods, and open a 
store, to make an easy fortune. Experi- 
ence and knowledge of the-business as 
well as hard work and study, are as nec- 
essary in trading as in law, medicine, or 
any other pursuit. Disaster, it will be 
noticed, is responsible for nearly a quar- 
ter of all the losses. This emphasizes the 
fact that the legitimate risks of business 





things of importance, is speculative in 
the good sense of that word. Yet very 
likely part of these losses was owing to 
the lack of ready money on hand; proba- 
bly many of these tirms were trading to 
the utmost limit, and were sailing ‘‘ close 
to the wind,” as the phrase is, in doing so. 

Then there is the extra risk of unex- 
pected causes, such as speculation (that 
means practically gambling) outside the 
business, which is put down as causing 
eleven per cent. of all the liabilities. 
Rather strangely this is the predominat- 
ing cause of failures in the New England 
States, being responsible for the bank- 
ruptcy of concerns there owing $10,393,- 
260. Failures of others wrecked firms in 
the Middle States owing $8,187,758, while 
fraud bankrupted concerns in the same 
States with $3,711,958 liabilities. Let no 
young retail merchant object to severe 
questioning on the part of wholesale firms 
to whom he has applied for goods on 
thirty days’ time or longer. A glance at 
these figures and the large losses involved 
last year to creditors, ought to make the 
young trader fully aware of the risks, 
known and unknown which, business men 
indeed must run but which it is their 
right and duty to reduce to the lowest 
minimum, More than that, the young 
merchant should not venture to put his 
ownor his friends’ or family’s money into 
apy enterprise until he has examined 
himself on his experience, knowledge and 
the amount of capital required, and in all 
ways made reasonably sure that he can 
avoid the pitfalls which Bradstreet’s fig- 
ures show are in his path. As Davy 
Crockett said, ‘‘ Be sure you’re right, then 
go ahead.” 

We append the table showing the sum- 
mary of failures for the whole United 
States. 























Failures due to | No. | Assets. | Liabilities. 
Incompetence.......... 2,005/$10,656,524) $21,545,326 
Inexperience.......... 611} 1,951,933 562, 
Lack of capital......... 4,052) 23,601,043) 45,818,994 
Reckless granting of 

GBT csccccs cece. 502) 3,935,656 7,204, 
Failures of others... ¥57| 9,745,954) 20,790,648 
Personal extrav a 232) 1,265,670 2,6% L 
Neglect of business. . 890; 1,228,198} 2,411,502 
Undue competition.. 246) 1,235, 12,94,551 
Disaster, or commercial 

MIE G4ccnus6t vee +858] 23,627,846] 49,650,814 
Speculation outside... 604) 8,917,424) 19,616,481 

raudulent disposition. 416) 1,604,828} 6,612,069 
DOiscs cccece veces 10,673) $92,775,625|$175,032,834 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market is laboring under 
several difficulties. Chief of these are the 
strained condition of affairs in Europe, 
the outlook of the hBme money market, 
and the quiet condition of general trade. 
Asan offset we have the single, but very 
important factor of a probable large de- 
mand upon us for agricultural products 
from Europe. It is alsoin our favor that 
the strain, which European financial cen- 
ters have been under, is somewhat abat- 
ing. The Bank of England rate dropped 
from 5 to 4 per cent. last week, money 
in the open market being quoted at 3 per 
cent, for 60 and 90-day bills; this in 
spite of reports that the joint stock banks 
had combined with the Bank of England 
toward maintaining a 3% per cent. rate. 
At Paris and Berlin money is quoted at 
24 and 2§ per cent. respectively. All the 
great European banks report largely in- 
creased holdings of gold, principally 
resulting from American shipments, 
while cable advices indicate reviving 
confidence abroad. Considerable im- 
provement has been due to the combina- 
tion between eminent French and Ger- 
man bankers, who have done their ut- 
most to save acrash at Paris or Berlin, 
and with some degree of success, as but 
one important failure took place at the 
last Paris settlement. Berlin continues 
in 8 gloomy frame of mind; the prospect 
of a deficient harvest and a return of gold 
to the United States adding to other 
causes of uneasiness. In London every- 
thing on the surface is serene for the 
present; the improvement there having 
been felt here in freer buying of our se- 
curities. During the current month it is 
expected that Russia will withdraw nearly 
$15,000,000 from London; but this con- 
tingency has evidently been fully antici- 
pated; in fact, at the moment London ap- 
pears to be the mainstay of Europe, and 











it is not to be forgotten that the assist- 
ance obtained from this side will eventu- 
ally act favorably upon ourselves. The 
three great Banks of England, France, 
and Germany increased their holdings of 
gold over $20,000,000 last week. 


The local money situation shows little 
change. Call loans average 3} per cent. 
while time loans, which are in better de- 
mand than supply, are quotedas 54 @ 6 
per cent.; the higher rates usually being 
insisted upon. Currency has been arriv- 
ing freely from the interior, but the out- 
ward gold movemeut continues, and an- 
other $7,000,000 left this port last week. 
By means of a contraction in loans and 
liberal currency receipts, the surplus re- 
serve is well maintained, and only showed 
a loss of $841,000. The excess of reserve is 
now $6,687,000, compared with $4,910,000 
this time last year. Secretary Foster has 
stimulated confidence regarding the 
monetary outlook byhis assurance that the 
Treasury will be able to meet all obliga- 
tions this fall; altho his offer to extend a 
portion of the 44 percents. at1@ 14, does 
nct meet with the approval of local bank- 
ers. This proposal is looked upon with 
disfavor, because it would tend to contract 
the currency at an inconvevient period. 
It might prove a clever political stroke, 
as not every one understands that holders 
of these bonds accept the lower rate of 
interest, partly for other reasons than 
the high character of security afforded. 
The Secretary, evidently, expects close 
sailing for the next few months, and is 
already withdrawing funds from the pub- 
lic depositories, An effort has been made 
to induce Iccal banks to mark up rates for 
call loans. The idea was to include all 
the leading banks, trust companies, and 
individual lenders of money, and several 
conferences among bankers were held 
with this in view. The fact that thus far 
no agreement has been reached em- 
phasizes the difficulties involved. 





On the Stock Exchange transactions 
were light and prices irregular. A sharp 
drop in Rock Island, due to the reduction 
of dividend, unsettled values, and the 
managers of that company came in for a 
good deal of sharp criticism. To those 
acquainted witb the company’s finances, 
however, the announcement was no sur- 
prise. In railroad bonds there is little 
doing, and many of the best issues re- 
main neglected in spite of present low 
values. Shrewd buyers will undoubtedly 
find many good investments on the bond 
list at attractive prices. Foreign exchange 
is easier, owing to a better supply of com- 
mercial bills, Security bills are also offer- 
ing more freely, but no one now ventures 
to predict when gold exports are to stop. 
General trade is dull, tho hopefulness pre- 
vails nevertheless. The total bank clear- 
ings in May were 4,810 millions, a de- 
crease of 18} per cent. compared with a 
year ago, largely accounted for by les- 
sened activity on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Beneficial rains have im- 
proved crop prospects, and on this point 
the future largely depends. Wheat, corn, 
pork, sugar, cotton and several other 
staple commodities are alllower. Woolens 
are dull, but cotton goods show slight 
improvement, owing to the influx of in- 
terior buyers. Iron is also ia better shape 
since the cessation of strikes, 





Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 6th. 
BANK STOCKS, 





America...........++. 21046 | Merchants 

CRP enccccoveesscecsees 478 | Merchants’ Ex 
Citizens............ - 1624 | Metropolitan 
Commerce..... assau 
Continental . 1386 New Yo 

mp’t's’ & Traders’.. 645 North America. 
Leather Man’:’tur’s. 204 Ph enix 
Manhattau........... 182 W estern . 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 6. May 29. Differences. 
Loans. . + $386,236,400 $389,084,900 Dec. $2,848,500 
Specie........-.. 59,751,300 60,959,100 Dec. 1,207,800 
Legaltenders.. 42,906,900 45,346,900 Dec. 440,000 
Deposits......... 983,882,400 387,107,300 Dec. 3,224,900 
Circulation..... 3,439,70) 3,471,700 Dec. 32,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$59,751,300 $60,959,100 Dec.$1,207,800 
42,906,900 43,316,900 Dec.. 440,000 





* Total reserve... $102,658,200 $104,396,000 _Dec.$},647,800 
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Reserve requ’d 
against dep'ts %,970,000 96,776,825 Dec. 906,225 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 6,687,600 7,529,175 Dec. 841,575 
Excess of reserve June 7th, 1890..............+. 4,910,375 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

Bid. Asked 
36s, 1891. Registered.... ........00:seeceeees 100 seo 
PAPER MMIEED coccrocses. coscecevacooens 100 eee 
Sy Wey MEMIIONIOR, 0.0.0... cccccccccteceses-4 119 120 


Sy GEIS cescce-coccecedécnseote sendin 120 Ww 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..The Pension Office reports that 
during the week ending May 25th last, 
there were allowed 6,959 pension claims 
representing in first payments $828,180. 


.-A forged Virginia bond for $500 
was recently presented to the Auditor of 
Virginia. It differs in several important 
particulars from the genuine bonds of the 
same issue. 


...-One of the oldest and best-known 
American firms in the china trade, 
Messrs, Russell & Company, of Canton, 
China, with branches in London and New 
York, are reported to have failed. 


.-In 1816, Peter Burtsell purchased 
the property at Broad and Wall Streets, 
measuring eleven feet by forty-five feet, 
for $11,000. In 1870 the family sold the 
property to Messrs, Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
for $270,000. 


waste Mr. Gardiner Sherman,President of 
the Seventh National Bank of this city, 
has resigned, to take effect July ist, 1891. 
The Board of Directors in accepting the 
resignation passed resolutions compli- 
mentary to President Sherman, 


.....Atthe annual meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, held on the 3d inst., New 
Orleans was selected as the place for the 
annual convention for the present year, 
and October 14th and 15th as the time. 


..Edward Pinter, alias ‘‘Sheeney 
Al,” an enterprising American, attempted 
to obtain $40,000 from a Bond Street 
Jeweler in London, claiming that he 
could convert a sovereign into a piece of 
gold three times its weight. He wascom- 
mitted for trial. 


...-The President of the East River 
National Bank, of this city, captured a 
young man eighteen years of age who 
presented a forged check on that Bank 
and who had upon his person two other 
forged checks, and handed him over toa 
police officer. 


...I¢ is stated that the tunnel, which 
has for many years been in process of con- 
struction under the Hudson River, is 
nearing completion. When this tunnel 
is successfully completed it will enable 
many railways centering at Jersey City 
to enter New York City, 


...The State Board of Assessors, of 
New Jersey, reports that of 1,328 corpo- 
rations taxed for the year 1891, no less 
than 485 have their principal offices in 
New York City and are rightfully classed 
as New York corporations. Corporations 
organized under the law of New Jersey 
are taxed very much less than those or- 
ganized under the laws of New York. 


. .The Co-operative Societies of Great 
Britain are in an exceedingly flourishing 
condition. Reports for the past year from 
1,554 societies having 1,117,055 members 
with a capital of £12,261,952 and in- 
vestments amounting to £6,296,964, show 
that their sales for the year were 
£43,200,319 with a net profit of £4,170,038, 
Co-operative Societies during the last 
twenty-five years have been almost uni- 
formly successful in Great Britain, but 
have never succeeded in attaining any 
growth in the United States. 


. .The Committee of the City Councils, 
of Philadelphia, investigating the case of 
ex-City Treasurer Bardsley who is under 
atrest for misappropriating nearly one 
million of dollars belonging to the city 
and State, brought out the fact on ex- 
amination of Bank Examiner Drew that 
there had been an overissue of stock of 
the Keystone National Bank, amounting 
to, 2,515 shares, Granyille B, Haines, one 
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of the directors of the suspended Key- 
stone National Bank, admitted that Presi- 
dent Marsh informed him of the over- 
issue in February and that the Bank went 
on with business after the discovery of 
the falsification until March 18th. 





..Secretary Foster has issued a circu- 
lar giving notice that the principal and 
accrued interest of the 44 per cent. bonds, 
due and outstanding on the 2d day of 
September, will be paid on that day, and 
also that he will receive propositions from 
holders of these bonds who may desire to 
have payment extended at the option of 
the United States at the rate oflor 14 
per cent. per annum, and that such as are 
accepted by him will be excluded from 
the terms of the calJ. The Secretary after 
issuing his notice came on to New York 
and spent several days in consultation 
with the principal bankers who, almost 
unanimously assured him tbat in their 
opinion if the bonds were extended at 14 
per cent. the effect would be contraction 
of the currency at a time when great 
quantities were needed for mowing the 
crops. The probabilities are that the 
rate for extension will be 2 per cent. 


. Since Brazil became a republic, at- 
tempts to increase immigration have re- 
sulted in 7,078,750 persons having been 
assisted to emigrate to Brazil at a cost to 
the Government of $122,500,000, As 
many as 210 land grants have been issucd, 
covering 76,727,500 acres, an area «qual 
in extent to Great Britain and Ireland. 
The circulation of the six banks of issue 
on the 313t of January was $62,675,343,50 
and was increased by the end of Fcbru- 
ary to $73,170,762. One of the leading 
journals of the Republic says: 


“The situation is certainly far from re- 
assuring, and if the signs are not altogether 
misleading we are not far from the day 
when Brazil will be compelled to experience 
the natural penalty for the excesses which 
have ruled during the past eighteen months. 
That this contingency is being anticipated 
may be seen in the haste with which a few 
of the shrewdest speculators are transfer- 
ring their gains into pounds sterling and 
sending them abroad.” 


The latest inteiligence from Buenos Ayrcs 
states that four banks in that city have 
suspended payment and that goldis at 
293 per cent, premium, 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 2d and 
3d insts. were the following lots: 


25 shares Alabama Mineral Land Co., 115. 

10 shares Standard Gaslight Co. pref., 84. 

47 shares East Tennessee Land Uo., 81. 

$3,000 American Dock «and Imp. Co. first 
mort. 5s, due 1921, 107%. 

$3,000 Long Dock Co. 7 per cent. bonds, due 
1893, 103%. 

241 shares Boston and 
pref., 9854—99. 

10 shares Union Trust Company, 787. 

34 shares M. and E. Rd. Co., 145%. 

43 shares People’s Fire Ins. Co., 77. 

20 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co., 17144. 

20 shares Naugatuck Railroad Co., 24644. 

40 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 72654. 

e 24 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 265. 

12 shares Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 221. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co., 156. 

50 shares Singer Manufacturing Co., 185. 

100 shares American Loan and Trust Co., 934. 

1 membership N. Y,. Produce Exchange. $7: 5. 

40 shares Chicago Gas Trust, 5254. 

61 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co., 287}4—288. 

100 shares North American Co., 14%4. 

100 shares Fort Wayne Elect. Co., $11.50 per 
share. 

$1,000 Jersey City 7 per cent. Imp. bond, due 
1894, 100. 


N. Y. Air Line Rd. 


DIVIDEND. 
....-The Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of one and three quarters per cent. 
en the preferred stock, and three per 
cent. onthe common stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 26th. 
—- 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages, Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BANK STOCKS. 
THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS, 
is OO0-06¢ its capttal tron 8500.000 to 
1,00 4 its surplus $100,000 
°o $200.0 and ag Undivided profits from 
$25,000 10 850-« oou 
Subscriptions to the new stock are solicited at 
$125 per share, by exact book value. This bank has 
never earned less than 14 rer cent. per annum net, since 
its orgynization. The investment will return ‘you a 
semi-annual meee of Had 13 cent. free of taxes. 
Address B. ANKE a President, 


ALLAS, TEXAS, 





Please mention THE pioptclenindaoet 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black Jand belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan your money 
here on farm or city Pe ty with the utmost safety 

at 8 per cent. net. and furnish you with the highest 
references as to our integrity and business methods. 
fat mn corespondence, und will gladiy furnish 
av rticu’ 
eg a throughout Texas are increasing 


weed ly. 
FIELD & SCURRY. 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Badg., Dallas, Tex. 





6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Ne‘ting the investor from 6 per game. to7 toi per cent., 
botr principal and interest payabie ia 
FI RST MORTGAGE LOA 


mae ~ hoe ‘BI REELL, 
ocla 
Portiand wa hn Bank Hae. ’ "Portland, Or. 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


Isthe most ra y grow ing city in t 
It has now popu loo. aed a inait bo tt 


ity have from 7. 
improvements in 10. “Eaumer 1.200 bullain; 
miles of water-mains and 10 miles of paving. 
the ioe Mahe ad pon Write for maps and statis 
tics M. HOLS, Keal Ketate, 820 
Tower Avenue, Went Superior, Wis, 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within fiye miles from 


the center of Denver is 


WU 
ET) 
wice 








Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T. A. WOOD 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


TFXAS INVESTMENTS, 


We have loaned 
in Texas over 
2,000,000 -— never 
ost a dollar. 
We can loan 
te BR money at 


He founded upon 
real estate se- 





twenty-tw 

splendia “black 

* land farms. All 
ands 





these are 
rapidly rising. W uu the choice of these 
lands peas you a profit of 40 
Texas isthe most op 8 
Union. Wecan sell you qn and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of wer ‘ounty. 

KEAK NEY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 mi'es from 
Boston. ana ',733 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the aw Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val ey tributa 

$1,500,000 has pec s nded in public improvements 
since 1888. KE Y has a large water power, 
three railroads "Zale lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage.and 
telephones. 

A City of ‘schools and earones the school system 
being unsurpassed in the West. 

i Jntormation regarding KEARNEY as . place 
business and investment, addres 








Salt Lake City Utah, Real Estate and Mines 
Salt Lake City offers the be: 


. Gold and 
. Loaps secured by 
tate interest 8 to 10 per cent. net, 
Correspondence solicited. Printed information on 
oupitvaiee. “yy  Saratenes. lember Salt. 

e Cha r of Com J. H, WATTS, No.9 
West 2d South Street, "Salt take City, Utah. 


“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
S. W. PIERCE, President, 


offers choice 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Securities. A 
om ey ey oe of its Capital — am 1G per 
at $105 ned and 











BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY ¥& CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell B Exchange 
on principal European cities. 

Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Louwrep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 





Choice Investment Securities. 


the Kearney Land and Investment C0, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grea‘ inducements to invest Sn LOTS, BLOCKS, 





or ACRES. Surer and better profits than any ¢ ivy in 
the West. Nocashier will ——— with real estate. 
win vaiue. Splendid 


This propery will steadily 
pamp 

ship yards and manufacturing plants, with complete 
description of the resources of this growing city, with 
large map, sent free 


Address ° 
ldress JOS. Se HAYS & £2 ° 
25 Wisconrin Block, West Superior, Wis. 


iet containing illustrations of public bu'laings, 


an land the seme distance from the center 
of any _ of its size and importance in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tho property 


have made in fro to five se*rs, 100% 


sanee and i — Satenmalion fa furnished upon 
INVESTMENT CO., 


THE CHAMBERLIN 


DENVER, COL 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONH, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............---§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
“mited by Law. COonnectiout Trustees, 
Eacoutors, etc., can invest in these honda. 


0] WET Fzz5 x poetoags 10ane. 
Absolutely secure, Interest 

(8) able sesetannzisily by draft on ~a 

York. Personal attention ares = all 














loans. Mighest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


SHORT 
TIME 
8 7% LOANS, 


We have some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank discount. 

THE PROVIDENT TRUST COM carne 

36 Bromfield 1 Street, Rosten, Ma 
. KE. GI6s0N, President. 


NEBRAS KA 
ater 7? AND hd gy hf Pctags 
Capital, $300,000. Bareine 135.000. 
. . . urpius. . 
GUARANTEED 
First Mortgage Loans. Debentures issued by the 
Company, securea by First Mortgages heid by trus- 











tees. Interest pave le at the Vhemical National 
Bank, New 7s. No better securities offered invest- 
ors. Best o Eastern and Western references fur- 
pnished if destroa Corresp e req Write 
for particulars. 

J. N. CLARKE E. C.WEBSTER, Treas. 


. Pres 
D. M. MCELHINN &Y, *Vice- Pres. C. P. WBSTER.Cashier. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 
\NVESTMENT,, SECURITIES. 


Correspondence invited. 











CAPITAL, 


6 PER C 
$100,000 Debentures issued. 
for amounts from $100 to $10,000. 


ors a secure and safe investment. The 


ENT. DEBENTURES secured by $125,000. 


estimated results at the end of 10 years 9 per cent. 


= |Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Company, 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$1,000,000. 


1st Mortgag:s for each 


These Debentures run for 10 years, and offer a safe investment 


THE INSTALMENT PARTICIPATING DEBENTURE offers to small invesv- 


guaranteed interest is 5 per cent.*and the 
Send for circular. 





the property. 





laf’ THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT collects rents and manages propert’ 
for non-residents; also attends to collection of defaul ed mortgages and the disposing of 


AGENTS 
UYION TRUST CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. A. FOX, London, England. 


VOM PATH & DE CXEIJEN, Amsterdam, Holland. 





GREAT FALLS. Montana’s Great Centre. 
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Montana’s Natural Central Point at which congregate her Great Resources and Industries, 


Montana’s Great Coal Centre. 
RY Great Stock Centre. 3 
$ Great Mineral Centre. ” 


re Great Railroad Centre. > 
For further information, plats, maps, and literature, address 





Montana’s Great Commercial Centre. 
Great Agricultural Centre. 
Great Geographical Centre. 
Great Manufacturing Centre 


J. BOOKWALTER, Ceneral Agent, C. F. W. P. & T. &. Co., Creat Falis, Montana. 
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3) 9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
ofr oans aay My aareroent onan Cipited 
UNION BANKING CO.. Aberdeos, So. Dak. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Butrance threugh the Rank. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
00 
Batatte s Seenepen..- noes 88 
,S 
Os 

This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER. Prostdent. 
CHAS. BENJ, wi were Vice-Preside 
SHAWHAN, Sec. aa Treas. 























OFFIC 
New Yorg, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. 
London, England. 


to on, 117 Devonshire St. 
aosas City, Missouri. 
riin, Germany. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital ... ....... iehainettitidinan inal $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profiis. 200, erp 00 

The Debentures issued by this Com pany are 
nized by Evustere secking ect security instead 
ef high rate of interest, as among the safest lavest- 
mgats offered to the public. 


fers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton. Bliss & OCo., New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, ksq., of the Chemical Nationa 
New York City. 
¥. D. Gray, cage a9 a National Safe Deposit Com- 


F.A. . No. 45 Muh, St., Boston, Mass. 
wt heh Savings Banks and Investors througho: t 
the East. Oorrespondence ted. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
4.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


SAN ANTON 10, TEXAS, 








South 


acres, at very low prices. The 
great tide of immigration that has been going West 
for years has turned tothe Southwest. ‘his class of 
investments made with cood judgment are therefore 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage, 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 


P. 0. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


10<1N 


saegiee company : no debenture bends; no East: 
ve-tors deal airectly with borrowers 
in the OLD FASu iONED WAY. 

Thirteen years’ exp rience. 

Reference by permission to TH¢ INDEPENDENT or 
The Christian Unwn. New York City, or Lockwood 
National k, San Antonio, Texas. 

E. B A SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 

Agent of the Scottish-American pra Com- 
pany, Limited, of Kdinburgh. Scotian 


©, FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
(ois iecirere 





EREST pm be paid ona 










Vrincipal and interest guaranteed 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
servative basis. and only after per-onal 
examination by us. Interest payabie in 

New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 


and BANKINC COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


DULUTE. 


ann pgrens oltige of the wortd are etther seaports 
~ ty y reference totae map you will see 
thet, De uth iss at the extreme western point of our 
















nland No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial a wes ufactaring advantages and none 1s 
growin: sdrapid y. Chicago ana pala wilt ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 


r reading metter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Dulath, Minn. 


United States Trust Co. 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


WINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com’ isa } depositery for mone 
into court, is to act as 
trustee. 





paid 
or 


! INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


‘Which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
notice, and will be entitled to interest for 


tie whole time they may remain with the com y. 
tors, administrators, or trustees of erates, and 
‘women unaccustomed to the transaction of pusiness, 
woven as religious Senevolens institutions, 
this company a convenient depository for mopey 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


‘WILson G. H WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
N GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
. LO! EDWARD COOPER. 
AN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Low, 3. SMITH. 
ALTER Pu ILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
WILLIs J AMES. ALBXANDER E. ORR. 
OHN A. STEWART, w H. JR. 
RNING, Albany,WM. D.’+LOANE. 
J RSEN KRHOADsS, GUSTA . SCHWA 
BON mre — geass vee 
ZO. | Gay 


WENT tin 
Assistant becretary. 


iY be 
©. Maxpvou Assia 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











INVESTMENTS. 


Stee . S¢.90 2©@0 in lots and improved 

rty in Duluth and Superior. and acres 

adj joining — of acres of pine and mineral 

lands in Northern Minnesota on the, Masaba and Ver- 

milion Iron Ranges and tributary thereto. Send 
for descriptive circular with Map. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


For reliabie information regarding iovertments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and descrip- 
tion of Country, address 


THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY. 


PELENA. MONTANA. 


ACOMA 85%: in TACOMA Realty 
Yiel Returns. We are sole 
pommberth ¢ Farniand and Elmv. ood 
ACOMA will sell lots on installments. We 
acre tracts puitable iv. ae and hop raising. 


Woaleadoslincity rty. Write us for parcicu- 
arsandsay what you want Barlow 


& Kleeb, Tacoma, Wash. 
nastonishing Facte” about Seattle 
The place to invest money for large and quick 
Geuerne. Write to German-American In veat- 


ment & G Com . Capital, $100,000. 
ee ashington, 


First Mortgage Loans ond High 
Grade Investment Securities. 
Absolutely safe. Interest exoethe on a annu- 
D wily in Bo.ton or New York Exchange. Tacoma 


D is growing rapidly, and is in the richest sec 
tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma Trust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN 

















Is the capital of the greatest 
State in the Union, and the 
he.lthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world. 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 
bave ready tor use of fac- 
tories in 16 months the 
forse po water power (14,500 
peg power) in the Soutna or 


Will offer most liberal in- 
— to manufac- 


urers to locate there. 


For full information Peo a the many advan- 
tages of Austin usa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 
Secretary ¢ Com Texas. Ciub, 





| ieaens & Mexico. 


These are developine countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AN® MEXIGAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOGKS AND BONDS. 


t@ Eighteen years’ experience in Land 


Matters. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


P.-O. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations. Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond & Co,. Bankers... 
First Nationa) Bank. . Austin, Texas 
One National Bank.. . Austin, Texas 
i make loans and investments for non- residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Kastern capital- 
ms o sabe 5) 5 i rs ponte for safety. 


THE “Wiens 4 ry , BAILEY inv VESTMENT GOMPARY. 


References: THe InxPanDanrs, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver, 


—— 
TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 
Splendid chances for investments; more money will 
be made at these a in the next five qoore as 

Loans negetiate1 at7 per ce 

¥ . M. KID GsLEY 
& CU., 218 E. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


The Valley of the Shenandoab. 


The surest and ssfest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ja. The most prolific minerai —= most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdre 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, STA wD, ND SHENANDOAH, 
PAGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


lovest ments ma te by us throughout Virginia 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER Cent. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
log the manufacturi and ooting center of tne 
Northwest. MORT GE LOANS, 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class of 
property and location, First class Eustern and West- 
ero references. 


s.M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know edge of values 
gained by fifteen years’ residence and five years’ 
active reai estate business. 

Can place — money at 8 per cent. net, semi an- 
ual a on improved inside property only. High- 
est references 


F, § STODDARD, 20% Boon Block, Denver, Cal 


DIVIDEND. 


VHICAGO AND tS eh ett t | RAILWAY 
COMP. LL S 


NY.52 WA 
EW YORE. om 4th, 1891. 
A dividend of ONE AND THREEB- a 
red Pt and 
of this company wiil' wil be 
a ee. June 26th 
puesday, June eh, and? a 


it. SYKES, Treasurer, 


-Austin, Texas 





























at 
books will close on 
Saturday, June 








Invest Here. THUS 
WHik: } Money. 


Address GEORGE H. HIMES, Portland, Googe. 
— to 1. A. Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ Nat. 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 





THREE VEARS OF UNPARALLELED ) SUCCESS. 

The Pacitc Northwest a promising field for in- 
vestment, Send for my 100 paged history of Portland, 
Oregon. with numerous photogravures of ublic 
b tldings and private te-idences. PHILIP 5S. BAT#S, 
Real Estate and investynent Agent,Portiand,Oregon, 
Retereaces: First Nat. , Westford Magss.: P. A. 
Marsha!l,+t. Am Bk.& Trast Co. Sdn Francisco, 
Cal; Ladd & Tilton, Bankers, Portland, Oregon: 
Portland Savings Bank. Portland, Oregon. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
lLvestments and Morigage Loans. 


Yi 7a hi SOLSOTTED. 
TA es w HINGTON. 
ONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 


_Reference Tacoma. 
INVESTMENTS, 


TACOMA GU aRANTEED 8 p.c. 


net on all moneys sent us for rh re in real 
estate in the thriving city of TACOMA. ach. 
besides we sen4 you one-half the profits,S and 1@ 
r cent. net On mortgage loans first-class security. 
rite for information. Best references given. Ad- 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


TO INVESTORS. 

THE NEW TE INAL CITY 
OF PUGET MOUND WASHINGTON, 
WILL SOON EQUAL TACOMA AND SEATTLE. 

he aye in ana about the city is being purchased 
rapidly by prominent Eastern capitalists. Large in- 
dustrial euterprises are being "rganized. Mines are 


being openeco, railroads rapidly extenoing ooh ae 
- al! directions. noe is net a inns ca 











t THe yucs ay ee KkAT COM: 
MEAt IAL «ITY Wirit ‘TAMERS RKRk- 
mOURCKS AREA AT AND. Very 


oO hiz 
= is AN OPPORTUNITY RARELY 
£QUALED: 
“MEDIATE AND cpeeecL eon eeti- 
«Arlo s EARNK*TLY EQUES1 ‘KD 
Call or send atonce. Office o a 
Room 15 20: Broadway, New York. 


Taco 





Realty. Choice chem y — for non- 
residents ; 25 to 100 realized 
fromsi0 





THE SIOUX cit i An ame INVEST- 


PER tine si A 4 eee "CATTLE 
PA PER FOR We take from responsible 
farmers six to Ay pains notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample securit 
The best references given. Correspondence selici 


MISSOURE Fg | co MPANY, 





Lice we... fe ern kk York. 
This Company has $2.0,\00. paid up capital, and is 


doing strictiy a 
LOCAL BUSINFssS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superinteptendent of 
Insurance of Missouri as security fur policy hoiders. 

Acts as Executor aud Trustee of estates.and makes 
a specialty of managing Church and Endowment 
Funds oe. Aix for cpereeguare. 

G. L. FAULHABER, Treasurer. 

0. A. CRANDALL, President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800.......... wees we 1,357,821 14 





Total Marine Premiums..........cceses $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st Decem ber, 1890......sceece--.. $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753, 158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,590,315 0 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estiraated At......cccccsccces-ssccccscecess 1,118,562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank cecece 198,428 lb 





AMOUDIL, soccescceces+ssecees $12,527.334 68 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Thesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1866 wil] 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 




















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEV VERICH. 
A.A RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONEs, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE NJAMIN | a FIELD, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM a EVES. HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOR GRaY, ANSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODG LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
P| HN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHO 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINOX. 
© ND TLLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D HEWLETT RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘GEO ay A CAMPBELL f 
CHAS. H. MARSHAL VERNON H BROWN 
HRIST 2 THO. 

JOHN. D. 


ese 








June 11,°1891. 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the past week was 
marked by a continued irregularity in 
demand, with a considerable amount of 
business reported in the aggregate. As 
during the preceding two weeks, the 
efforts of buyers were much more con- 
spicuous in some quarters than in others, 
and in some goods more than othere. 
Firms active in handling Corpora- 
tion goods were prominent among those 
best patronized by buyers; and the at- 
traction. was, it is generally believed, 
furnished by continued concessions either 
in price or dating terms. However that 
may be, considerable transactions were 
certainly concluded in leading lines of 
domestics, both for present and future 
requirements, In other directions fall- 
style ginghams, now generally shown, 
were meeting with a favorable reception, 
and the business recorded 1n these is well 
abead in volume of last year’s experience 
to corresponding date. There was a 
steady call, also, for dress gords, all 
wool and cotton warp in seasonable and 
fall styles; but prints were slow throug h- 
out, summer styl+s being pretty well 
done with and autumn lines not yet 
opened. In the department for men’s 
wear woolens the only pleasant feature 
to note was a decrease in the number of 
cancellations and rejections, The de- 
mand was of a disappointingly small 
«xtent for fall goods, and such agents as 
have opened their new spring lines found 
po great encouragement from their 
efforts to be early in the fi-ld. Flannels 
were in good request, and very firm in 
price. 

The future of the market preserves its 
favorable aspect. The fall demand. 
judged from tests applied through fall 
lines already on the market, is hkely 
when fairly opened to be of an ¢xtended 
and vigorous character, the crop outlook 
being still of the best and the stocks of 
fali goods throughout the country in sec- 
ond bands limited. In the Western sec- 
tions collections are fairly good, but back- 
ward in the South, tne failure of the 
“onnal, Hall, McL: ster Co., of Nashville, 
Tepn., empharisirg the latter fact. 
Among the incidents of the week may be 
mentioned a large auction of domsstic 
manufactured suk handkerchiefs, which 
brovght unexpectedly good prices. The 
Western and Southero miils engaged in 
the manufacture of jeans held a meeting 
on the 4 h, and resolved to recommend a 
general reduction equal to two-tbirds of 
their output for fifteen weeks. Doeskins 
and Kentucky jeans have had Jitule money 
in them fora considerable time past. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT for next week, June 
18th, will contain several pages of letters 
from missionaries of many denominations 
from all parts of the foreign missionary 
field. The monthly issues of THE INDE- 
PENVENT, containing tbis entirely new,fiesh 
and very valuable missionary intelligence, 
are meetimg with much favor, and reports 
come to us from all quarters of their great 
value for use in the monthly missionary 
meetings of the different churches. We 
invite the attention of clergymen and others, 
who would jike to have several copies of 
THE INDEPENDENT taken by each church 
society to that greater use cap be made of 
these papers, to the club rates given below. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months...... $ 75|Six months..... 
Four months.....,.. 1 00} One year. 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber 
One year each to two sunscribers.. 
Three years to une subscriber............. ‘ 
Three subscribers one year each..... 
Four years to one subscriber .......... ... 
Four subscribers one year each............ 
Five years to one subscriber .......... 
Five subscribers one year each 


in clubs of Five or-More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes, We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty fifth page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Inaividuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to | HE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of tse time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon tne ex- 
piration ef bis subscription we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upop re- 
ceiving a vostal-card reauest to that effect. 
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17 UntonSquare, 


THE NIMBLE SIXPENCE. ‘noone 
haa intruduced an Art. He now 


innovation to b 
charges on) y Three. Dollars per dozen for 


superior 
its which (at dozen) have made 
Cabinet Portra ¥ ( $8 Der Zine 80 try 
the pottey of the nimble sixpence. 
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THE MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS 


TRUST COMPANY. 


‘THE above-named Company. with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has a capital paid up of one million 
of doliars, and its officers and board of directors com- 

rise some of the most prominent business men in 

aw | anda pumber of leading mea from the 
Kast. The Company executes trusts of every descrip- 
tion, furnishes surety bonds for trustees, administra- 
tors, etc., receipts for wills, and keeps the same 
without charge, has for sale city mortgages on im- 
proved property and examines titles to real estate 
and mor acts as tor, guardian or agent, 
receives depos'ts, collects sents, and manages prop- 
erty for non-residents. It issues instalment partici- 
pating debenture bonds bearing five per cent. guar- 
anteed compound interest allowirg the investor to 
make payments in instalments, these debenture 
bonds having a surrender value equal to all annual 
payments made and the same endorsed on the deben- 
ture. The Company will be glad to correspond with 
and send their descriptive circulars to any reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT upon application. 


PURE PORT WINE. 


We have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and ¢ommunion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who require 
the very best article in a sick room can be supplied. 
as long as it lasts, at two dollars a bottie. or $24.00a 
case of a doven bottles. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New Y«rk $x, 











THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT Com 
PANY, of Heleva, Montana, in addition to being 
dealers in real estate, place first mortage loans on 
well improved farms and negotiate the sale of 
ranches. They = and sell lands in large blocks for 
stock purposes and carry on the genera! business of a 
loan and investment company. Helena, Montana, 
offers exceptionally fine opportuaities for safe in- 
vestments inreal estate, money commanoing there 
tor legitimate purposes a high rate of interest. Our 
readers are requested to correspond with the 
Witherbee-Andrew Investment Company for fuller 
particulars. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


A REPRESENTATIVE Of THE INDEPENDENT recent- 
ly visited Great falls, Montana, and carefully and 
thoroughly inspected the city, and said that in his 
opinion it must of necessity become one of the great 
business centers of the Northwest. Situated on the 
Missouri River, the falis and cataracts combined 
have a total fall of about 220 feet, and it is safe to 
say that no other available water power in the United 
States can be compared with this in volume, furnish- 
ing. it is estimated, one million horse power, while it 
is so distributed that any number of industries re- 

uiring large areas of land can make use of it. 

reat Falls is alsoa railroad center, the coal and 
iron traffic alone being estimated for the next twelve 
months at 5,000,000 tons. Great Falis last year shipped 
8 pounds of wool, the raising of sheep and 
cattle being one of the great industries of the ad- 
jacent country, the mildness of the seasons allowing 
flocks to run during the entire winter. The mines 
accessible and tributary to Great Falls are almost 
without number, and include gold, silver, copper, 
mica, coal, lead and iron. The smelters and iron 
mills at Great Falls are principally owned by New 
York Oty capitalists, and are very exteosive and 
successful. There are also large iumber and flouring 
mills and a great number of othe? manufacturing 
industries, so that the city has an assured future. 
It should be borne in mind that the mineral output 
of Montana is larger than that of any other State, 
heveng been for 1890 $47,626,923. 

Mr. J. Bookwaiter, well known to a large number 
of our readers as having been for a great many years 
the Land Commissioner of the st. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba Railway, is now the General Manager 
of the Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Com- 
pany, and will be glad to correspond with any of our 
readers on the subject of investments at Great Falls, 
furnishing them with illustrated literature regard- 
ing the city and its general resources. 

~uinawidligesemaatiparapetel 


AN EXCLUSIVELY VESTIBULE LINE, 


' TaxOhio & Mississippi Kailway runs 3 Solid Vesti- 
bule Trains each way daily between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis without change, permitting all classes of 

— to occupy the vestibule cars without 
extra charge. Itisthe only road running a passea- 
ger train between Cincinnati and St. Louis, notwith- 
standing the advertisemeuts ,of ong | lines. 
The running time is less than ten hours. easi z made 
over its straight track and solid road-bed. The O. &. 
M. Railway is the best and quickest line between st. 
Louis and Louisville,and between Louisville and 
Cincianati. Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars are run 
by this line between St. Louis and Washington, Bal- 
timore, pues, New York and Boston, and be- 
tween Cincinnati and Louisville. Tickets via O. & 
M. Railway are for sale at offices of connecting lines 
—East, West, North and South. W. B. Shattuc, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, J. F. Barnard, President and 
General Manager. -Adr. ate 


THE CITY OF SEATTLE. 


THE city ot Seattle has increased its population— 
now nearly 43.000 inhabitants—since 1880, 1,112.48 per 
cent This is startiing enough and is still more so 
when it is taken into consideration that on the 6th of 








Seattle, situated upon Puget Sound, the noblest 
Sound in the worid, has an enviable advuntage in 
position possessed by few other cities. It is one of 
the termini ot the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 

ny. Contiguous to seattle are almost inexhausti- 

le supplies of tne finest timber in the world, which 
would alone furnish a tremendous amount of busi- 
ness to the city, but added to this there are great de- 
posits of coal sufficient to sup 
the Pacitic Coast, from Alaska to Cape Horn. 


supplied with churches, schoois and charitable or- 
ganizations. while its private residences compare 
favorably with those of any city of similarsize in the 
United State:. Of course, ina city growing s9 rap- 
idly as Seattle. and having to ali appearances a 
growth of a healthy and normal character, thereare 
great opportunities tor the investment of money in 
real estate and in real estate mortgages, and at arate 
of interest much larger than can be obtained in the 
East. Real property is continually increasing in 
value, and there is every reason to think that it will 
continue to do so; and especially as it will rot be 
long before the Great Northern Railway will cross 
the mountains and reach Puget Sound, thus givin 

another impetus to the already flourishing trade o 

Seattle, There are many opportunities of making 
investments in Seattle, which, if made with proper 
prudence, will prove highly remunerative. 


Y.P.8.C.E. 


THE Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com y 
calisthe attention of the members of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian £ndeavor to the unusu- 
al facilities offered them ty hote line in attending 
the annual Convention to heid in yee 
Minn. The Northwestern runs the Soot Vestibuled 
ica, 








is off . 

Tne Convention of 1891 promises to be more im- 
gem and enjoyable than thuse that have pre eded 
t, and, since the tide of travel to Minneapolis at that 
time will be very heavy, the advisability of early 
reservation ‘of sleeping car spsece is recommead- 
ed. Accommodations in sleeping cars can be secured 
upon application by letter or wire,to W. A. Thrall, 
General Passenger aad Ticket Agent, Chicago, who 
will cheerfully furnish all desired information re- 
garding routes time of trains, etc. 


MR. PHILIP 8. BAT#S, real estato and investment 
agent at Portland, O-egon, wil! take ple sure in 
sending to any of our readers who will request him 
to do so, bis one-hundred page history of an 
con ae pemeres fine photogravures of public 
and private basldines. and egress dea) of interesting 

1D 





matter. ria: as we ve heretofore told o ur 
offers exceptional advan persons 
who wish to make safe ble real estate or 


e investments. Mr. Bates is 
nected in Portland, 


y 
and has a most ex- 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, Public Buildings,ete. These 
plates can be made in a variety 
of ways, either of one metal or a 
combination of metals. The 
borders can be cast, repousse or 
engraved. 

All information, together with 
photographs of work already ex- 
ecuted, can be supplied by the 
Ecclesiastical Depaitment of the 


GorHAM M’r’e Co. 
SILVEKSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 
LOWING SPECIALTIES: 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE UF 


WILTONS AND WILTON VELVETS. 


A RECENT PURCHASE, WILL BE CLOSED OUT 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


MATTINGS 


Our importation of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. {tis a thing of wonder to see the many 
new and novel effects. 

3.°00 Rolls of tine fancy patterns, bought from bank- 
erson account of trouble with consignee, will be 
closed out 

AT $7.50 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS; 

WORTH #12. 


We have the white and red check and some fancy 
patterns as low as 


$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. Y. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 














Having leased the above hotel for along term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 

JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 

For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th Street 
and 5th Avenue. 

Special rates for families during July. 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
White Mts., N. H. 


Under new management. First class in 
every respect; open June 15th to October Ist. 
Send for descriptive circular to 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
: United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1891 OPENS JUNE l6TH, AND RE- 
*MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON ° 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


- HOTEL LINCOLN, | 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 


s for transient guests with use of Baths. 
Saale me H. McOA NN, Proprictor. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 




















" and well con 
cellent 





DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


TRIMMED 
MILLINERY. 


500 Handsomely Trimmed 
Hats, Bonnets and Toques 
reduced to 


HALF PRICE. 
LADIES’, MISSEY AND CHILDREN’S 


Untrimmed Hats 
For Country, Seaside and Mountain. 


French Palm Hats, handsomely 
trimmed with Flowers and Silk Mull, 
in Black and White, at : 


2.98 EACH. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Sailors, Silk 
Lined, with Gros Grain Ribbon 


bands, all colors, at 


1.25 1ro 1.98 eEacu. 
White Milan Flats; 


69c. cacn, 


Formerly $1.98. 
White Leghorn Sailors, 


25c. eEacn, 


Worth $1.25. 
Large assortment of Milan and 


Lace Braid Hats and Bonnets at 


98c. EACH, 


Former Prices $1.48 and $1.98. 
French Chip Hats, 


48c. EACH. 


Ladies’ Silk Mull Hats, 
and trimmed, all colors, 


2.25 eacu. 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


RIBBONS. 


500 pieces of No 22 first quality, 
Satin Edge Gros Grain Ribbon at 


shirred 


15c. varp, 


Formerly 38c. 


H.O’NEILL & CO.. 


O’NEILL’S, 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Reduction 
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Special Attraction 


IN 


SILKS 


AND 


DRESS GOODS. 
THIS WEEK. 


SILKS. 


150 pieces Wash Silks, 29 inches 
wide, at 


59c. varo: 
Good value at 85c. 


- 75 pieces Printed India Slke at 


7 9c. varp; 


Reduced from $1.00. 
25 pieces Black Surah Silk, 24 


inches wide, at 


68c. YARD: 


Worth $ 1.00. 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces All-Wool French Chal- 
lies, latest designs, at 


49c. cacu: 


Regular Price, 65c. 
One large lot All-Wool Cheviots at 


47. yarp, 


Worth 75c. 


50 pieces extra fine French Novelty 
Dress Goods at 


48c. varp, 
Worth $1.25. 


One lot Imported Camel’s Hair 
Novelty Dress Goods at 


98c. YARD, 


Reduced from $2.50. 
Black Mohair Brilliantine at 


48c. varp 


Good Vaiue at 85c. 


Robe Dress Patterns 


AT 


ONE-THIRD FORMER PRICES. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 





THE GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE" 






Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
N.Y, All Large Dealers Keep Them. 





NEW ENGLAND ons £0. 

EMETERY MEMORIA . 
ND MARBLE. 

i Broadway, N. ¥- City, opposite Dodge Statue. 





and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, — 





SPECIMEN COPLES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would lixe to have a specimen-copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending them at No, 251 
Broadway, N. Y.,on a posta) card, the 


name and address to which ne would like 
the paper sent. - a 
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Susurance. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL RESTRIC- 
TIONS UPON INDUSTRIAL 
AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


WE find in the London Review mention 
of a bill, backed by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which has for its object the enforcement 
of certain recommendations of the select 
committee appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the operation of Section 8 of 
the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1875. 
Among the leading features of the bill 
are, the abolition of the ten-mile limit, 
the prohibition of the use of the title 
‘* Friendly” by any society which em- 
ploys paid collectors, the compulsory reg- 
istration of all collecting societies, the re- 
quirement to make provision for surren- 
der values on policies of insurance, the 
power to refuse to register rules proposed 
for adoption, the power to investigate the 
affairs of companies or societies and ap- 
ply for a winding-up order, together with 
sundry regulations about such matters as 
annual returns, audit and valuation, and 
also restrictions on the insurance of in- 
fants. Insurance on a child under 16, 
effected with more than one company, 
is declared unlawful; the maximum 
amount permitted is to be $20 for a child 
under 5, $30 between 5 and 10, and $40 
between 10 and 16. The office is to make 
payment only to the parent in person or 
by a personal representative, and only on 
production of a certificate of death issued 
by the registrar, who shall not issue more 
than a single certificate, and shall not 
charge more than a shilling for it. Nor 
shall he grant a certificate unless on a 
cértificate from the coroner, or of «the 
registered physician who attended during 
the last illness; or on a certificate of the 
probable cause of death signed by this 
physician, or other satisfactory evidence. 

For any attempt to obtain money ex- 
cept in accordance with the act, any per- 
son is to be liable toa tine of $25; any 
society or company contravening its 
terms is to be liable to this fine and also 
to a continuing fine of $5 per day. Col- 
lectors are to be liable inthe same way. 
Industrial societies are to be valued once 
in five years by an actuary or actuaries 
approved by the Treasury, and in such 
form as the Treasury may prescribe, and 
¢>pies of the accounts are to be delivered, 
gratuitously and without request, to every 
member; the Treasury may also send in- 
spectors to look into any society, on re- 
quest of ‘its members. Collectors are 
required to disclose the names of their 
clients and permit a copy of their books to 
be taken on payment of a fee not exceed- 
ing sixpence. To each new member, at 
the time of joining, isto be delivered a 
copy of the articles of association, the 
rules and the policy, at a charge of not 
more than a penny. Collectors in indus- 
trials are debarred from holding any 
office except that of superintending col- 
lector, and this disqualification lasts under 
at least three vears after they cease to be 
collectors; nor can collectors vote at or 
take part in any meeting of the society. 
All policies of five years’ duration must 
must have surrender values, and the 
scale of these values shall be printed in 
the rules or in the articles of association. 
All industrials must be registered in like 
manner with the friendly societies. 

The Review thinks this bill, if enacted, 
wili interfere most materially with the 
operations of a large number of second- 
class institutions, but will very materially 
strengthen and develop the business of 
the best class and do a great deal of good. 

This is all in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Prudential’s manager, 
Mr. Dewey, who has also pointed out that 
statistics have shown the fact that, even 
during the most critical period of infant: 
life (from one to two years), the mortality 
is less among insured than among unin- 
sured children. About 2 year ago, Mr. 


Dewey obtained an opinion from four of 
the best English actuaries upon the ques- 
tion whether there is any profit derivable 
from lapsed policies upon young children, 
and published the following: 
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for several years granted a large number of 
assurances on the livesof children under 
ten years of age, and had in force on De- 
cember 31st, 1889, 2,336,527 of such assur- 
ances. It has been frequently stated, and 
is apparently believed in many quarters, 
that the company derives a large profit 
from the number of these policies that are 
allowed to lapse, A prospectus, showing 
the terms upon which these assurances are 
granted, is sent herewith, together with a 
copy of the last valuation returns to the 
Board of Trade. Your opiuion is requested 
as to whether the lapsing of these policies is 
a source of profit to the company or the re- 
verse.’’ 


The actuaries opinion is as follows: 


**We have examined the terms and con- 
ditions upon which assurances on the lives 
of children are granted by the Prudential 
Assurance Company. The peculiarity of 
the mortality among children is that it is 
greatest during the first year of life, dimin 
ishing afterward for some years. Assur- 
ances on the lives of children, therefore, 
unlike those on the lives of adults, are de- 
creasing risks, and must be regarded as 
assurances for short terms, and the risk es- 
timated in the same way as in marine, fire 
or accident assurance. No reserveis needed 
for the liability under children’s assurances; 
the weekly premiums provide for the week’s 
claims and expenses, and if there be any 
surplus after these latter have been paid, 
such surplus is profit; and as the amount 
of this profit increases with the number of 
the assurances, itis to the interest of the 
company that policies should not lapse. We 
are, therefore, clearly of opinion that the 
lapses of these policies is a cause of loss, 
and not of gain to the company.” 


- 





COMMISSIONER MERRILL ON 
GAMBLING INSURANCE. 


COMMISSIONER MERRILL in his annual 
report to the Massuchusetts Legislature, 
devotes considerable attention to the as- 
sessment and endowment schemes which 
have sprung up, flourished for a brief 
space, and are now rapidly dying off in 
the old commonwealth. We print here- 
with what he has to say on the subject, 
and commend its attentive perusal to our 
readers: 


“It is doubtfulif, since the famous Scuth 
Sea bubble, such a gambling mania has 
seized an intelligent people as that devel- 
oped in the spread of the assessment en- 
dowment and its natural and legitimate 
offspring—the bond investment insanity. 
The predicted immediate result of the 
growth ofthe former is seen ina marked 
degree in the small increase in membership 
of the fraternal associations which pay only 
death and disability assessments, which, in- 
deed, have been brought very nearly to a 
standstill through the fierce rivalry of cor- 
porations whose plans are only an exempli- 
fication of that miraculous scheme of finance 
underlying the now disrapted bank of the 
notorious Mrs. Howe; and it is not clear 
that the commonwealtb, after granting its 
broad seal to the charters of the assessment 
endowment corporations, ought not in fair- 
ness to make a profound and reverent 
apology to Mrs. Howe for destroying her pet 
institution of finance. Step by step the 
managers of these institutions are them 
selves justifying the criticisms originally 
made by this department upon the plan of 
operations. In the original statute, formed 
just as the promoters of the scheme desired, 
20 per cent. of assessments was the amount 





| chance of getting in early enough to get 








fixed for the reserve fund. Last winter 
the officers came to the Legislature con- 
fessing failure on this basis, asking that the 
limit for the reserve be raised to 50 
per cent.; this was done, and just one 
year later the demand was made for a still 
higher limit, and the original 20 is about to 
be increased to 85 per cent. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to recall some of the 
predictions made as to the pioneer of these 
corporations—the Iron Hali—when it was 
seeking, three years ago, legislation to legal- 
ize its existence in Massachusetts. In reply 
to statistics by the Insurance Commissioner 
demonstrating the absurdity of its preten- 
sions, that corporation presented to the 
Legislature an elaborate computation, 
showing its anticipated increase of mem- 
bership, lapses and payments, through a 
series of years. A comparison of these pre- 
dictions with the actual] results, as shown 
by its reports, demonstrates that it is safer 
to prophesy after you know. In this printed 
statement the increase in membership dur- 
ing 1890 is estimated at 24,781; it actually 
was but8,041. Thetotal membership at the 
close of same year was estimated, deducting 
lapses, at 74,343; it actually was but 53,906. 
The terminations by lapse during 1890 were 
estimated at 8,260: the actual nnmber was 
2897. And as an illustration of how little 
the officers of this corporation know as to 
the actual condition of its affairs, the num- 
ber of maturing certificates during 1890, the 
simplest matter of bookkeeping, is in this 
pamphlet stated to be 794 when the report 
to this department shows the number 
actually paid to have been 898, an excess in 
payments of $104,000, less advances made on 
account of sickness, and this, like all of the 
discrepancies, against thecorporation The 
number of assessments necessary to he 
made in 1890 to successfully carry out the 
scheme was stated in this official pronun- 
ciamento to be twelve; in fact, the corpora- 
tion did levy eighteen, just 50 per cent. 
increase in cost over its own prophetic ex- 
position of ‘ The Problem Solved.’ 

*No cnd of chatter has been made in 
connection with the schemes of these cor- 
porations as to the profit to arise from 
lapses. In previous reports the morality, 
the honesty of the lapse question, which is 
simply confiscation, bas been discussed; but 
the figures show that it is of very little 
momeptin determining the possibility of 
the fulfillment of the promises of these cor- 
porations. During thelast year the entire 
lapse of the long-term corvorations—five 
years and over—was but 9.5 per cent.: in 
this lapse list, however, were six comranies 
whose members were subject to a “‘ freez- 
ing-out”? process, a membership of 1,760 
being reduced to 112; deducting these, 
which cannot fairly be considered, the lapse 
loss was but 6.4 per cent. In the three-year 
organizations the — fell to 5.9 per cent., 
and in those with shorter terms to 2.7 per 
cent. Asa large proportion of these lapses 
were of those wha had held membership 
for only a short period, and paid buta small 
amount into the treasury, the trivial char- 
acter of the lapse factor is readily seen.”’ 


Of the bond investment orders, Com- 
missioner Merrill says: 


‘The officers of these corporations are 
generally unknown to the public; there is 
nothing to establish their right to confi- 
dence: the companies are nowhere under 
the slightest official supervision or restric- 
tion; the officers use or invest the funds 
according to their own will and pleasure; 
there is usually no disability or death bene- 
fits, no pretense of fraternal features, the 
entire scheme being based upon pure per- 
sonal speculation—gambling upon the 


out among the first, regardless of the 
chance which comes to the unfortunate 
later and larger contingent. Yet tens, 
probably hundreds, of thousands of these 
wildcat certificates of irresponsible concerns 
have been eagerly purchased by citizens of 
Massachusetts, until the payments upon 
these, and the membership in the endow- 
ment orders of this commonwealth, have 
led to a serious interference with business 
throughout the State, and to a general de- 
moralization of the sentiment of the 
masses of the people, through the inculca- 
tion of a belief that there is in these 








“The Prudential Assurance Company has 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, January Ist, 1891 
Paid Policy holders, 1860-1891 


ee 


Send to Home Office or to any 
of its District Representatives 
for pamphlets describing its 
various forms of Insurance 
Policies and Annuity Bonds. 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 


Py. $7,226,398 21 
yee 13,090,287 55 
1,512,680 73 


GEORGE E, IDE, Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 








‘million-in-a-minute’ concerns a royal road 
to fortune, and that, after all, basal finan- 
cial facts are to be overturned, and money 
acquired through some easier and quicker 
method than legitimately earning it. A 
conservative estimate shows that these cor- 
porations altogether have already collected 
more than seven millions of dollars.” 


INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
fore offer- 


contains the most liberal features ever 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 0, 
Assets over $7,000,000.00. 

This Company has surpassed all others in 
rapid growth, low death rate and high interest rate. 
Its Endowments at Life Rates furnish Pro- 
tection during the working period of life, and En- 
dowment in advanced years, all at ordinary 
charges. Policies Nen-forfeitable and Incen- 
testable. Agents wanted. 

JOHN M. PATTISON, President, 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 

PENN You can here get more life 

insurance, of a better qual- 

MUTUAL ity, on easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
LIF where. Address, 
1850. 


g21e3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
1891. 
THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


























1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount 
Insurance in 
force Dec.31st.25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGH1, Assistant Secretary. 
e WM, T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possibie amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 

resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 

OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
tare of investment insurance, and which in the 

Vv overtaking the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof 
in geqeneatise with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 


any, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891............ $683,465.63 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London and Australia 
through their Bankers, Brown Brothers & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital............cc...0 $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 














2,985,328 79 


Net Surplus.............00.....05 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets....... 2... csccseees 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, - } Ass’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvorn Department, 
Chicago, I:1. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster, 
GEO.E KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmert, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 














June 11, 1891. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


$147,154,961 20 
$136,668,368 00 





Assets, . e ° e e ° ° ° 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, e e ° ° ° ° 





Liabilities other than ennarioe ° ° . ° ° ° 359 82 
Surplus, . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, ° ° . . guy ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, ‘ ‘ . i 49, 188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . ° ° ; - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage — - «+ « $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securiti ° e ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, e e 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, » « 8,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 








From the Surplus above stated a . dividend will be enilitia as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ie Seco fick a $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and | Surplus, ° . eS Os 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° ° ° ° 6 ° 3,859,759 O07 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In assumed, ° . ° e 4,61 1 ‘policies, 9,383,502 21 


In Risksinforce, .. . . - 23,'745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks Payments to 


Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Policy-Holders, Receipts. Assets, 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90.. . 20,214, 954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


1801. ww 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


OxivER HARRIMAN. S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Henry W. Situ. Cuaries R. HENDERSON, 
Rospert OLYPHANT. Gerorce Buiss. 

| Gzorce F. Baker. Rurus W. Peckuam. 
RicHarp A. McCurpy.; Jos. THompson. - Hospart Herrick, 

James C, HoLpen. UDLEY OLCcoTT. m. P. Dixon, 

Hermann C, Von Post.| FrepEric Cromwe tt. | Rospert A. GRANNISS, 
ALEXANDER H, RIck. uLien T. Davigs, Henry H. Rocers. 

Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. AvucHINCLoss., 


New York, January 28th, 





THEoporE Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums, 
Stuyvesant Fisx. 
Aucustus D. JuILLiAke, 
Cuaries E, MILier, 
ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, Granniss, 


Samugv E, SprRovuLts. 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
Georce S. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A., 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B: PERR 


—— CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Acshages oe WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
WARD ?. “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


__WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


ALTER R, GILLETTE, — Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secre 


j 2d Assistant Actuary. 





WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


* 


Mepicat Dt Directors : 
. WINSTON, E. J. MARSH, M.D. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 


Mea la ce coc ste 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 5123 Walnut Street. 
RNATON 40 Water Street. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS; Dec. 31st, 1890.. $21,102,654 30 
$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the o'd life rate premium. 
Ananal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every peltey has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to —— the in- 
sured is ehtitled | by the Massachusetts Sta’ 

Pampblets, rates and values for any ane sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
J0s. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


'e "| STATE MUTUAL 
SPECIMEN COPIES. Life Assurance Company of 


GUSTAVUS §S, GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, 8 tary and Tr . 








Cash ca) 
Reserve | 5 Leg Pao and all otherclaims i 2 





Surplus over ali Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS jenna jet, 100 
THOMASH. MONTGOMERY. 








Any oubseriber of THE owenens . a ee aon 
who would like to have a specimen copy January ist, 189 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- OPO T eit SE RORATE AS a$ 
commodated by sending us, ona posta | SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... "$906,257 74 
Cash values stated in every and 
card. the name and address to which he by the Massachussetts ‘Non-Porfelvare 


Amount ot Net Assets, January ist, 1890. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


vF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


© © eeeeereee 


..$101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Rs ccinchtpinnkesntilann thine stdedecwepecqensecesenesestes: apeell $2t 868,854 71 
Less deferred preiniums, January Ist, 1890 
Interest and rents, CtC.....,........cceesseeees 

.| Less [Interest accrued January Ist, 1890...... 






+ 1,685,645 37—$27,228,209 34 
+ 5,871,235 38 
+» «441,344 64— 4,929,890 74— $32,158,100 


$132,61 |,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 











QET GRAMISRS 00 GAMIGDo000e 00 covcccccevccesccs cece sccccccoce c00 coecrcececcocesses $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
Total paid Policy-holders........... s+ csccesccecscsecsscececccessscees $13,279,544 02 
DE GE DRI 04h cctndctccenscccscbbsbsesrsececcensssescnsdebctbeeeese cnbestes 2u0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees. etc 5,400,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 1,062,662 86—$20,052,526 04 





$112,564,371 39 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and 1m transit... ........ccccccces coe cae ceeee ceeeeenscueees $6,348,904 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

GET SERTEE FE). cccccccccs ‘conscsevce seccccccvcesencsccs ccc cccccteocbbocssoteoobocsnetes 63,867,546 
RE i cccccccscees cnsesscoane an 0 c0gcesesenesere<ibesnesenes . Gonete whecs. 000000se 164,341,817 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,0U0 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

OI is, had tain salah arena naa nis selaviabinveanensslé estaies 19.446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liabilities, 

GHISURED US OVE GRID, occ0c'0 cecccccvecccccncs: peéasces be scdccces: vce svecscece 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

DOM. 1Gb. WR. ccprocccvesccccccccccsecccssccccseesss coccsesecons: co eoccesee : eosececoces 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
ABeEACY DALANCE. 0000. soscccccccccescccvescccvosccesescesesesseesss ceessoesecoecececoccecs 195,812 91 


474,828 52—$112,564,371 


3,383,438 58 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... . - 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMENL.......ceereeeescccecseeescceeseececscccecenecees $613,040 54 
igh (eRe BEI BEE GER. 00, 6000006 40en cen checanenats dntcacnctonsegnecesoesse 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........s6.0+ esses 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-.00. secccccesseees cece 22,901 83 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

WAOPOEE). 2 coccccccccccce -cccceccns-coccces 00 cancoaes cevceregs seneccecsonessonaneses 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid tM AAVANCE.........ccccccceeccecesenscrecteeeeeeenceseeeses 54,660 53 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... aces Seenubeeie $14,808,450 86 


Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund..................0000 «ee $8,670,539 50 
Estimated General Surplus............06 cscccccceeccccssccseeeees eoeeee 6.227.911 35 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustvees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. hea 
In the year me Sresaweced one. cena | jen Jan 4 pbedece arta | dan Jan. . IsBl...... $43, Liss. 300 | tae oe boosés 8 2 
Re cbvesesee ves oe 259 674,500 | Jan. 1, 1886... 06.264,521 | ISRS. 1,17 
fa the year 1800.......... 10076086 | Jan, By BRS s20000 569,338,726 Jans Lets... 115,947,810 | 189077777 $2,158 100 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,7 26 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

C. OC. BALDWIN. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
H. C. MORTIMER, W.B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


JOBN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUUKLEY 
HENRY TOCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 








haw vORg: W- ANDERSON, Gen: Ae't, 


would like the paper sent, 


A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


THE ECHO OF THE MINNE- 
SINGER. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


AS Walter von der Vogel weid’, 
One twilicht in the early Spring 
Halted upon the mountain side, 
The vesper bélls began to ring. 
He listened, bound by some strange spell, 
As fainter grew the vesper chime 
A song of glory seemed to swell 
In living, pulsing, breathing rhyme. 





Vogelweid’ from the birds had learned 
The mysteries of woodland song, 
But now within his heart there burned 
A brighter flame. Above the throng 
Of red-roofed cottages he stood, 
And as the vesper chime grew dim 
He waked the echoes of the wood 
And called the songsters unto him. 


They taught him song and harmony, 
But Walter von der Vogelweid’ 
Sang not a forest melody 
That even on the mountain side, 

The winds crept softly down the slope 
And rested there to hear him sing 
Of Love—of Life—of Death and Hope— 
The yearly Promise of the Spring. 


And to the birds a song he taught 

That only sprang from human heart, 
Where Love aad Faith and Hope were 

wrought 

With all the mystery of Art. 
As mists of twilight, cold and gray, 

Rose from beneath ard skies grew dim, 
He gave them back a sweeter lay 

Than they had ever taught to him. 


To day as sunset lights the skies, 
When Nature first draws living breath, 
And, glorified, all things arise 
From strange similitude of Death. 
At vesper-time [ hear the birds 
Unite in glorious refraia, 
And on the wind the mighty words 
Of Vogelweid’ come back again. 
West New Brigaron, STATEN ISLAND. 





A QUIET TRAGEDY. 


BY MARGARET BISLAND, 





I aLways liked Livingston Cathness. In 
many senses be was a brilliant man and I 
believe a good one, tho not exactly a saint- 
ed soul that dwelt unspotted from the 
world; but his character was wholesome, 
clean, almost noble. He possessed the 
very qualities that made him a prime 
favorite among men and consequently 
less adored by women, for a mistake in 
manner and a blight of circumstance de- 
nied him the justice and respect he de- 
served. Sometimes I heard bim mention 
this fact. He recognized his lack of 
charm for the gentle sex with a little 
sense of mortification and often anger. 
Once he keenly deplored it. 

** Furness,” he would remark, with an 
attempt at light denial of regard for femi- 
nine adulation, ‘‘runs the sentimental 
and society end of our firm, and does it so 
well that I would stand no chance in 
emulation of him.” 

Furness was his younger brother. The 
two men, I think, were the last of the 
Cathness family that originally came 
from Kentucky or Virginia somewhere. 
When mere children they lost their parents 
and fell heirs to a huge fortune that had 
dwindled away in the hands of the trus- 
tees toa very few thousands when Liv- 
ingston graduated from college. With 
this small remnent the sturdy young fel- 
low went into the street, made friends 
and money at every turn, first retrieved, 
then gained on his losses, sent Furness 
back from college to the law school, and 
before he reached thirty had accumu- 
lated a fortune such as men rarely gather 
up till threescore years have passed over 
their heads,* It flattered him not a little, 
all this happy success with the world. In 
the strength of a youthful and forgivable 
arrogreance he often hinted at an ability 
to conquer and acquire whatever he migat 
desire, was full of amiable patronage to- 
ward his elders and often his betters, 
announced ard held convictions with al- 
most impudent positivism, and uncon- 
sciously rectified each aggressiveness by 
the frank generosity and admirable hones- 
ty of his nature. From the first we had 
been good friends, He helped me over 
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many a tight place, liked me, hectored 
me, lectured me,and confided in me some- 
what more thanin his other masculine 
chums, I fancy. 

To me he told of his admiration for 
and faith in his brother Furness, who in 
appearance was totally unlike Living- 
ston. Where Cathness was of medium 
hight, stoutly built, keen eyed and 
somewhat sternly marked about jaws 
and brows, Furness was cast in a more 
refined and perf-cted physical mold. His 
tall, muscuiar fizure men silently envied 
and women openly admired; bis limp.d 
eyes were half pathetically drooped at 
the ends, while in smiling his mouth, 
wexkly geaotie in line, curled up at tre 
Corners, IL never wondered at Furness’s 
success with women. He possessed a 
deligatfal and thoroughly superficial 
versatility of mind that gave bim name 
and popularity in drawing-rooms, but 
failed utterly at the profession in which 
ris brother ardently hoped he would one 
day prove an honor to their name and 
rearing. The fact that he didn’t and 
never would was patent enougb, but 
Livingston could not see nor believe it. 
Tho only four years older, he thought 
and acted for Furness, admired and for- 
gave him, much after the fashion of a 
doting father with a beloved and erring 
son. He actually paid a prominent firm 
to hold the boy in their employ, while he 
attempted to gently urge the good- 
natured, lazy young fellow from idleness 
to labor. Meanwhile on the brother were 
lavished sufficient funds .o carry him 
handsomely through his social duties; 
and even innumerable and foolish extrav- 
agances were indulged in. In these last 
Livingston felt an enormous and ill- 
concealed satisfaction. Native generosity 
and innocent pride in his good fortune 
imp: lled him to entertain lavishly and so 
frequently that, tho never as openly ac- 
knowledged a favorite as the younger 
man, he was affectionately regarded by 
heedful mothers. Strangely enough, 
however he ardently longed for the 
facile powers of fascination wielded by 
Furness.. He evidently wished women, 
for whom he entertained no smallest 
sentiment, to yield him unsolicited the 
flattery of admiration. 

Fall in love, my dear fellow,” Furness 
would laughingly urge. ‘It’s the only 
way to conquer,” he exclaimed one night 
as we sat in their rooms late after a ball. 
** This stony-hearted fellow here swears, 
with bland condescension, thathe adores 
the sex. Now that’s the indiscreetest 
possible thing to say to a woman, so are 
broad and frequent pretty speeches, 
They think, and rightly enough, ‘ My 
lord, thou dost protest too much for even 
transient sincerity in this matter.’ They 
want less cheap talk, more thrilling 
glances and opportune little attentions, 
that show them how closely you have 
studied their needs, observed their prefer- 
ences and thought of them often. A 
queer lot, after all.” 

The speaker flung his head back in a 
cloud of curling smoke rings, and 
laughed. 

** Livy’s too honest by half. Thinks it’s 
wrong to flirt, and cruel to trifle,” he con 
tinued, still puffing out smoke from be- 
tween his curved, red lips, *‘ Now, here is 
an instance of my methods. Did you two 
fellows observe a certain Miss Eleanor 
Adams at the dance this evening? A girl 
in white, with rather pretty eyes. Well, 
she is new here, I think. Is with Mrs, 
Dallas, her aunt, for the winter. 1 feel 
that I am to have a desperate flirtation 
witb her. By the way, Livy, you ana 
Miss Adams danced together an outra- 
geous number of times to-night. Seem 
to be great friends, you two.” 

I thought at the time ’twas an absurd 
suspicion on my part; but the usually 
composed Livingston grew a bit red un- 
der the shaded lamp’s light, and got up 
quickly at his brother’s bantering ques- 
tion. 

** Don’t be a fool, Furness, with your 
twaddle about flirtation,” he answered, 
impatiently: ‘‘ you’d much better discuss 
your plan$ here and make some choice; 
Morley wants a decision at once about the 
interior arrangement of the ‘ Aurora.’ ” 

** One of my interior arrangements will 





be large parties, carefully selected, to fill 
up days on the ‘ Aurora’ when the spring 
races are run, and cruises are in season,” 
yawned Furness. 

*““Sne will be the finest thing of her 
elass afloat,” explained the owner of this 
prospective pleasure boat. ‘‘T like the 
name Aurora, it’s ef my own choosing. I 
don’t know a spar from a deck plank, but 
Furness is a good sailor, and I’ve secured 
a first-class master. I’m keeping all this 
on the dead quiet from the fellows down 
towo and in the club, till she is well on 
her way to launching, then we will en- 
tertain exclusively on our own ship. Al- 
ready a doz2n cruises are planned for the 
summer; and I hope you will see very often 
the kind of craft 1 can run, old man,” be 
fiaisaed cordially. 

With his usual enthusiasm in such mat 
ters, Livingston talked yacht and studied 
yacht. He wished to understand the 
handling of his handsome property, aad 
many a trip we made to the yards; to 
watch her building, admire her propor- 
tions, and plan for long journeys in which 
I was always included. 

As that particular winter waxed and 
waned from Christmas to spring, I now 
and then imagined I saw a change come 
over my friend. He permitted his busi- 
ness, for a time, to fly somewhat at odd 
ends, and plunged with unusual vigor into 
social gayeties. As frequently as I met 
Furness drinking tea at afternoon * at 
homes” and dancing with the freshest 
débutantes, J encountered Cathness, who, 
unlike his brother, seem2d scarcely fol- 
lowing the silly round of fun for mere 
personal delectation. Ia fact,he appeared to 
be distinctly tired and bor. d—stood about 
a good deal at dances, lost much of his 
genial, half boisterous joviality of man- 
ner, all of whica I was at a loss to explain 
till my instincts and my memory sought 
out Miss E eanor Adams of the nice eyes. 

Standing that night, talking to the 
youngsters, I could see Furness walking 
with Miss Adams. Tho hecould not see 
her face, I knew that he knew ’twas smii- 
ing and flushing with the pleasure of his 
pretty flatteries. I almost laughed, 
watching the idle boy, trfling away his 
time at the profitless little game of hearts. 
It all seemed innocent enough, ‘‘ mere 
flirtation,” as he aptly defined such oc- 
cupations, till my glance traveled slowly 
down the room, to where I recognized 
Livingston Cathness. H- was leaning in 
a doorway, gazing at Miss Adams and his 
brother, with an expression that startled 
me. There is no mistaking that light in 
a man’s eyes; it holds a vastly different 
note of meaning from one of calm adm1- 
ration. All the keen clearness of his 
glance was for the moment dimmed by 
an unspeakable, passionate yearning and 
envy. 

More excited over this revelation than I 
chose to confess, my heart beat foolishly 
and I suffered a guilty sensation, as tho 
reading over his shoulder, or harkening at 
his keyhole, For an instant a sharp pang 
of irrational anger shot through me 
against thetwo. Just then the music 
ceased, and when [I looked for Cathness, 
the doorway where he had been standing 
wasempty. The next afternoon I passeu 
him, driving his handsome turnout on 
a deserted stretch of the Riverside 
road. He did not see me tho—was 
vending forward, smiling into Miss 
Adam:’s lovely face, a world of anxious 
pleading in his eyes, while she gazed 
steadily and half impatiently on a band 
of bright western clouds across the river, 

In the spring the “Aurora” was launch- 
ed. The day they pronounced her complete 
Iwent with my friend and a party to 
lunch aboard her. 

‘* Furness not to be one of us, and no 
women yet?” Fairhurst queried. as we 
stepped into the jaunty launch that was 
to carry us across the bay, to where the 
yacbt rode at anchor. 

**Furness has, as we might say, gone 
before. He escorted Mrs, Dallas, her niece 
and a party of girls on board an hour 
ago,” Cathness answered, with an effort 
at easy raillery. All his frank good nature 
of manner had strangely deverted him 
during the weeks following mv glimpse 
on the driveway. I indulged: freely in 
conjecture, but dared go no further, In 
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his office, where we met daily, I found 
him more deeply immersed in business 
than for many months before, and, as I 
could see,he held himself much aloof from 
society affairs. 

As for Furness, he evidently took little 
heed of his brotner’s emotions or man- 
ners; and during that memorable day on 
the ‘‘Aurora” I judged that outside of the 
parties immediately interested, I was the 
only one who observed the little tragedy 
played out between noon and evening. 

When Cithness drew the launch up 
alongside the ‘*Aurora’s” shining steps, we 
found Furaess vending over the polished 
brass rail, chatting gayly with a tall, 
blonde young woman in ratheran exg- 
geratediy fancy yachting gown. She was 
imtroduced tous as Miss Greenleaf, the 
only daugater of a bank president, Fur- 
ness tuok occasion to tell me later, also, 
that he had already made up his mind to 
go in and win, 

** You see, my dear boy,” he explained, 
‘““T’ve noearthly gift for business, tho 
Livy woat believe it, but I’ve a marked 
talent for this sort of thing,” glancing 
quickly in Miss Greenleaf’s direction. 
“Woy should I waste my time pegging 
at law, when here’s success at my hand 
and a pretty woman too. 

** Where does Miss Adams come in?” 
I questioned, eying him sbarply. 

‘** Dear me, Dotty,” ne protested, with a 
slight gesture of impatience, ** you do 
take one entirely too seriously. Miss 
Adams is far too nice a girl to be thrown 
awayonme. By tne way,” he went on 
suddenly, changing bis tone and catchiog 
my arm, so as to whirl me face about to 
the group gathered at the opposite end of 
the long, white deck, ‘* sne is the very 
girl for Livy. I never thought of that 
before, but they make rather a nice 
couple, standiag there. It’s time Livy 
was falling in love and settling down; so 
{ shall formally sacrifice my hopes in his 
favor, chaperon them through a pretty 
courtship, give them my blessing, and 
then” — 

** Tf I were you I’d be a little careful,” 
I interrupted, warningly. ‘*Miss Adams 
may not be the very traasferable proper- 

y you think her.” 

He flushed hotly, somewhat guiltily, I 
thougot, and was about to answer, when 
[left him to join the subj. cts of our con- 
versation. She seemed painfully annoyed 
and distrait all day, tho Livingston did 
all in his power for her amu-ement and 
comfort. We rummaged over the superb 
boat, ate an elaborate luncheon in her 
spacious, luxurious saloon, and then 
drank tea from a little wicker table on 
deck. With much ceremony and laugh- 
ter Furness installed Miss Greenleaf be- 
hind the cups, and enrolled himself as her 
special attendaat; sat on pillows at her 
feet, held the cakes and bonbons for her 
choosing, and fically wandered with her 
far out into the bow, where they sat on 
piles of rope and chatted in undertoues. 

According to his word, he bestowed 

scarce a remark and few glances on Miss 
Adams, whom [ could not but pity from 
the bottom of my soul. She was kind to 
me with hersmiles, almost ignoring the 
remainder of the men; yet evidently 
enough, another unhappy heart, closely 
watching her, saw that her thoughts were 
always with the two idlers forward. 
Following her aunt down the companion 
way, a sigh of relief tremuled on her lips, 
and as Farness aided the women into the 
launch, she snatched her hand angrily 
from his assisting grasp, poor little girl. 

Taat amiable young man insisted we 
should all crowd into tbe tiny boat to- 
gether, a proposition to which every one 
gladly consented, with the exception of 
Livingston and myself. The launch 
could return for us, he said; and while I 

waited Cathness busied himself giving 
orders for the morrow, when only he and 
Furness would accompany the yacht 
down the Bay and out to the Hook on our 
trial and maiden trip. Tne day aftera 
great race was to take place, to view 
which a party—Miss Adams, Miss Green- 
leaf and I included—nad been asked 
aboard. The launch was not back when 
Cathness came up from his interview 
with the steward and dropped into one 
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moments in silence, staring straight out 
across the Bay, to where the city glittered 
with its thousand lights like a vast palace 
of pleasure. 

‘**T am going abroad next week,” he 
began, abruptly. 

I could not suppress an exclamation of 
astonishment. ; 

‘* How about the cruises? Too bad,” I 
hurried on, ‘‘ for business to interfere 
with your summer’s pleasures.” 

Looking at me steadily, a fierce gleam 
of anger burned in his blue eyes. Some- 
thing in my voice possibly betrayed sus- 
picions and roused all his proud shame 
and resentment. ‘‘ Pshaw!” he broke in; 
**the boat will keep, and Furness can 
play host for two. Come, there is the 
launch.” 

On our way avross to the pier he spoke 
only to give the sailors some sharp 
orders, and at the bottom of the elevated 
railway stairs bade me a curt good-night. 

At times during the following day I 
pondered on the state of affairs between 
the two men, I felt more pity for Cath- 
ness than I could have expressed, and 
anger against the selfish, pampered 
brother, who had evidently placed beyond 
reach the dearest desire of his life. 
Eleanor Adams came in, too, for a share 
of my resentment. So clever and so 
sensible a woman ought at a glance to 
have discriminated wisely between the 
men; and my impatience grew as I con- 
sidered that she was flinging away a 
wealth of honest affection—a nature 
like Livingston’s could bestow on the 
woman he would choose from among all 

others. 


Tired and hot I took the boat across to 
Staten Island that spring afternoon and no- 
ticed scarce a breath rippled the blue bay. 
The white plumes of half a dozen boats 
stood out against the purplish horizon 
sky, andI judged thefe was no breeze 
to carry them outside the Hook. 

A warm,peevish little rain was drizzling 
next morning, and on my first trip out 
from the office, I dropped into the big 
building where Livingston did business. 
The rooms were empty, wearing an ex- 
pression of sudden desertion, and, after 
waiting a few moments, Mr. Jefferson, 
the head clerk, followed by bis subordi- 
nates, came in pale, out of breath and 
trembling. 

** What’s up?’ I cried. 

‘“*Up, my dear sir, ghastly, a tragedy! 
Furness Cathness lost his life last night!” 
he whispered, sinking into achair. We 
stared at each other like idiots for full 
five minutes, while Mr. Jefferson slowly 
recovered his voice. 

**When I got down town this morn- 
ing,” he began slowly, ‘ a man was wait- 
ing at the elevator door, with a scribbled 
notefrom Mr. Cathness, demanding me 
immediately at the pier. In rushing off, 
I caught from the sailor that something 
unusual had happened, and reaching the 
yacht found Mr. Cathness on deck, sur- 
rounded by the sailors, the coroner, and 
undertaker’s men, having his brother’s 
body placed in a hearse. He looked 
like death himself and offered no expla- 
nation, but gave orders for the office to be 
closed. I learned from the captain how 
the accident had occurred. 

‘The breeze that took them down in the 
morning failed in the afternoon, and it 
was nigh eleven o’clock wheu they work- 
ed their way around Sandy Hook light- 
ship and as far up as the Highlands. 
There they lay till twelve, hoping to hail 
a tug that would bring them up to town, 
but didn’t succeed. By midnight Captain 
Johns anchored and turned in, leaving 
the gentlemen on deck, and thinks it was 
two o’clock when he heard cries for help. 
He sprang up and found Mr. Cathness, 
coat and shoes off, attempting to fasten a 
line round his waist and drop into the 
water. Mr. Furness was overboard, and 
by the light of a dim moon the young 
man could be seen struggling in the 
water. Calling to Mr. Cathness to halt, 
knowing he could not swim a stroke, 
Captain Johns leaped over the rail to the 
aid of the other brother. But it was all 
too late, for when they lifted Mr. Furness 
over the side he was stone dead. Had 
been stunned and swept overboard by a 
blow from the main boom, that, slipping 





- 
its slackening guy-rope, swung suddenly 
and struck the young man as he stood 
near the wheel.” 
Those who knew the brothers, and they 
were many, were sincerely shocked and 
grieved at the terrible mishap. Articles 
appeared in all the papers giving careful 
descriptions of the accident and funeral. 
A week later I met Cathness on the street. 
He was very changed and haggard, de- 
spite a hot flush iv his cheeks. For some 
reason I could not mention his brother, 
or offer any expression of condolence, for 
which he seemed grateful, and when we 
parted, wrung my hand hard, saying he 
would be obliged to beg a favor of me 
shortly. 
Before seeing him again a note came, 
saying good by. He was off for Europeand 
intrusted some bit of business to my care. 
Upon inquiry I found his affairs had been 
practically wound up and he was away 
indefinitely, leaving a London banker’s 
address. Men and women whom I met, 
agreed the affection between the brothers 
was of no common order, and Cathness 
should be more than pitied. A balf-dozen 
girls, Miss Greenleaf among them, con- 
fided to me they were preserving some 
flower or note in memory of the dead 
man; but poor little Miss Adams carried 
all the bitterness of her heart in ber wide, 
pathetic brown eyes. 

Once I ventured to speak of Furness to 
her, when she told me, with a gallant 
attempt at self-control, that she had not 
seen him after they parted the day before 
his death by the carriage on the pier. 

‘*His brother knew we were good 
friends,” she said, huskily; and, after the 
accident, I wrote Mr. Cathness, but he 
took no notice of my letter, and I think 
it strange, do not you?” 

Yes, I did think it strange. I had 
been tortured by many doubts, and un- 
acknowledged suspicions had crossed my 
mind; and yet, poor Cathness! 

With the coming of summer, Miss 
Adams, “‘ a little worn by too gay a sea- 
son,” so her aunt said in explanation of her 

white, unhappy face, and the whole fash: 
ionable world slipped out of town. Only 
at intervals did I hear mention of Cath- 
ness’s name. He did not return in the 
fall or winter, but early in the following 
spring I met him driving one bright 
morning in the Park. Taking me up in 
his trap he spoke somewhat of bis travels, 
and inquired after the town and people. 
He seemed thinner than before, the flush 
in his face had deepened, and his eyes 
were bright, but sunken, and many tiny 
wrinkles had crept about their lower lids. 
He talked at length, gravely and un- 
smilingly, mentioned the yacht, and 
when we parted ’twas with the under- 
standing that I was to go on acruise the 
first weeks in July. 

‘* He is well on bis way toconsumption, 
if not already in a decline,” Fairhurst re- 
marked when we spoke in the office of 
him. His father died of it it, you know. 
He doesn’t look, however, as tho he cares 
much how matters go, never saw a man 80 
stricken down.” 

I did not go on the cruise. Cathness I 
knew took a few trips alone, then sudden- 
ly went away, leaving word to the effect 
that the doctors had ordered him to Col- 
orado. Meantime, the yacht remained 
not only in commission but in active 
service. WhereverI went on the water 
that summer, there I found the noble 
white séhooner; loafing up and down the 
Sound and Bay, she crossed our path near 
Bleck Island, I saw her off Marblehead, 
in Desert Island waters, and far down the 
Jersey coast. She wus under the control 
of Captain Jobns, and never, apparently, 
carried any pleasure passengers. So 
strangely ubiquitous did she seem, that 
yachtsmen rechristened her the phantom 
ship. 

‘¢ Why, do you suppose Cathness allows 
her to be forever on duty?’ Fairhurst 
fumed, one sultry afternoon as we lay on 
the deck of his little sloop and eyed the 
distant ‘‘ Aurora ” through our glasses, 

** Johns is such a close-mouthed old dog 
Icould get nothing from him, 80 last 
week I made a fair bid for her, thinking 
*twould bea charity to take her off her 
owner’s hands, and in reply got a curt 





note of refusal, I bet she is haunted and 


he’s afraid there might be revelations 

made by the ghost—ugly ones too. Do you 

know, Dotty,” he went on, *‘ I’ve had my 

ideas about Furness Cathness and that 

boom business; tremendous lurch to 

swing a boom of the ‘ Aurora’s’ girth so 

far as to sweep a man off the deck clear 

into the water, more especially with an- 

other able-bodied fellow at hand pro- 

vided with ropes, etc., and not able to be 

of any instant service.” 

I know a silly, balf-frightened stare 

grew over my face; for Fairhurst punch- 

ed me in the ribs and laughed, saying: 

** Well, Dotty, you are an old crow to 
suck in all this story I’m telling you. I’m 
out of temper and feel a little spiteful 
toward Cathness, poor old boy.” 

‘““A bad joke and story,” I answered, 
angrily. 

Fairhurst’s talk, idle tho I knew it 
was, disturbed me for a time, when I 

forgot it completely. 

On the afternoon of Labor Day, I sat in 
the hot club library, fussing, swearing and 
imbibing countless iced drinks in a vain 
effort to soothe my temper and the heat. 
Arrangements to pass the day out of town 
had at the last moment proved a failure; 
so in disgust I remained in the deserted 
club, cross and headachy. At four 
o’clockI was falling into a dose, when 
the door opened softly behind*me. Turn- 
ing,prepared to hurla volly of anathemas 
at some intruding servant, I jumped 
up to shake hands with Livingston Cath- 
ness, He had been in town all day, and 
after a few moments of idle talk he got up 
and scanned the patch of blue sky above 
the hot, white, silent avenue. 

** There is prospect of a breeze outside,” 
he said, nonchalantiy, ‘‘so if you can’t 
think of anything better to do, come for 
a trip down the Bay and back. The 
‘Aurora’ is at the foot of Twenty- 
eighth Street, and a sail will cool you off, 
if nothing more.” 

I followed him out into the blinding 
sunshine. He looked exceedingly ill, and 
seemed nervous, almost excited; but ex- 
plained that his health was much better, 
and in the winter he would resume busi- 
ness. I confess I felt interested in being 
once more on board the yacht, tho noth- 
ing had been changed since the day, 
nearly two years before, when we took 
tea on her white deck. We got ourselves 
into comfortable rig and, as we halted in 
the saloon for something before going on 
deck, Cathness drank down a tumbler of 
champague; it went to his head directly. 
He laughed and talked immoderately, 
pointlessly, till dinner was served, when 
the effects wore off, leaving him pallid 
and silent during the meal. 

Despite my host’s uncertain temper I 
enjoyed myself hugely. The wind at 
dusk caught our sails as we were floating 
alongside the lower quarantine island, 
and away we were whisked straight out 
to sea, heading for the distant, dancing 
Sandy Hook ship lights. Under the bril- 
liant moon the water flashed out a silver 
pathway into the darkness looming 
toward the horizon. Far away to right 
aud left of us the mainland sparkled with 
myriad lights, and at intervals the wind 
swept by, sweet with the vague,trembling 
reflections of music. I stood amidships, 
watching the bow leap high in the water, 
beat out the white foam with its fall, and 
plunge on gallantly, fearlessly, splen- 
didly. 

Doubling the light ship ’twas not till 
twelve o’clock that we found our way 
inside the Hook, where we were forced 
to spend the night. Since dinner Cath- 
ness had stood at the wheel, absolutely 
silent, appareritly indifferent to the 
beauty of the scene or the pleasure of it, 
till we rounded the Sandy Hook ship 
somewhere near nine o’clock. Then he 
seemed more than anxious that the wind 
should hold sufficiently to carry us up to 
the Narrows and into town for the night; 
but by ten the breeze had slackened, and 
by half-past we were creeping. 

The floating clouds that at times drift- 
ed across the moon had disappeared, and 
in their place a faint, white haze, like a 
high, hanging strata of mist, floated be- 
tween us and her face till she peered 





down, dim and colorless, through a wide, 
golden halo, 


My friend lost his patience utterly at 

the delay; he walked the deck muttering 

angrily, forgetful of me and all else, «x- 

cept his mad desire to get back to town. 

It was midnight when we drew under the 

lee of the land and at once he gave orders 

for the launch to be lowered. 

**T shall go ashore at the Sandy Hook 

steamboat landing,” he answered sharply 

to the captain’s protest at such a fool- 

hardy undertaking at so late an hour, 
while I looked on in blank astonishment, 

The men ran to fill his orders, and so 
overmastering was his eagerness to be 
gone, that he fumbled with trembling 
fingers at the davit ropes, offering useless 
aid. Useless indeed, for when an effort 
was made to get up steam an unfortunate 
hitch in the machinery held the propeller 
fast and the launch was hoisted into place 
again. 

Had Cathness been a woman, tears 
would have relieved his painful disap- 
pointment. Under the faint light I could 
see his lips quivering with pitiful emo- 
tion and a gleam of almost despair shone 
in his eyes. The anchor wasrun out, the 
canvas made snug, and Cathness ceased 
his tiresome pacing of the deck to ask 
where I preferred to sleep. 

‘* These cushions, blankets and pillows 
on the cabin trunk will answer admira- 
bly for a bed, my dear fellow,” I replied, 
amiably, glad enough to turn in for a bit 
of rest. I always have hated stuffy yacht 
beds, 8o I rolled myself carefully under the 
blankets, pulled my cap well over my eyes, 
bade my uneasy host good-night and pre- 
pared for sleep. He apparently preferred 
the cabin, for he went below. The sailors 
and captain dropped into their own quar- 
ters and in half an hour the silence 
soothed me into forgetfulness. 

I dreamed nothing, but slept on, Iknow 
not how long, till a consciousness of dis- 
comfort, of damp chilliness disturbed me. 
I woke slowly, without moving, opened 
my eyes, understood that the heavy blan- 
ket had slipped off to the deck below, 
and I lay with my face turned toward the 
bow of the boat, shivering in the still, 
cold night. Nota breath of wind ruffled 
the air. The mist-dimmed moon hung in 
the zenith, shedding forth a pale, yel- 
lowish light that colored the absolutely 
placid water strangely. Under her wan 
face the yacht swung slowly, slowly, the 
water tapping and gurgling with mysteri- 
ous whispers against her sides, The si- 
lence was deep and inexpressibly deso- 
late, At intervals, as tho borne from a 
long distance, came the mournful note of 
a steamer whistle, Once the bell buoy 
touched a sudden, tiny, metallic stroke, 
that caused every nerve to vibrate with 
sharp horrors, 

Ilay ten minutes so, cold, cramped and 
fearful, gazing out into the deathly, quiet, 
white night. Then, without warning, at 
the far end of the deck, full in the moon- 
light, a man stood erect, facing me. He 
was too tall and slender for either Cath- 
ness or the captain, and, tho I could not 
distinguish a feature, I could have sworn 
*twas not one of the sailors. The blood 
sang in my ears and seemed to burn in 
my veins, then freeze to ice as silently he 
advanced, the long shadows of the ratlines 
glancing across his bare head. As he 
stepped out into the clear light a hideous 
animal sense of horror possessed me, for I 
recognived Furness Cathness, who moved 
noiselessly toward and then passed me. 

I saw his face clearly. Twas the peaked 
and discolored face of a dead man, his 
body was thin and rigid in its black 
clothing. I believe for an instant I lost 
consciousness, then a loud scream rang 
out, a sound of scuffling feet and choked 
words echoed down the deck, and I, par- 
alyzed and speechless, could not move till 
my name spoken broke the spell of fear. 

Isat up then, to see Captain Johns sup- 
porting Cathness in his arms, and mop- 
ping at a stream of blood gushing from 
his mouth. 

An hour later Livingston died in the 
brightly hghted saloon, Captain Jobns, 
the sailors and I standing about him, 
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can’t earn a half-dollar without working for 
it, —Puck, 3 
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THE WHISTLING BOY. 
BY ERNEST MjGAFFEY. 








O’er the pavement comes the schoolboy, 
lips a-pucker, cheeks outblown, 

Scraps of ancient tunes he whistles, little 
catches of his own; 

For is it not vacation time, the greatest of 
all boons, 

When he wanders like an Arah in the golden 
afternoons; 

Whistle, whistle, how his treble 
the varied bustle cleaves 

Drowning out the noisy chatter of the spar- 
rows in the eaves; 

Whistle, whistle, what a joyance as it 
echoes up the street, 

I have heard in all my journeyings no music 
half so sweet; 

For he whistles down the shadows that the 
jealous years have cast 

And in whistling off the present he has 
whistled up the past. 


I have heard the blackbirds whistling on a 
swaying maple bough, 

And have heard the plowmen whistle as 
they walked behind the plow; 

I have heard the mournful meadow-lark, 
whose whistle is a wail, 

And well I know the whistle of the brown 
and bonny quail; 

Yet none of these may enter in the city’s 
grimy walls 

Where the crash of wheels is constant and 
the veiling smoke appals, 

But the trilling of the schoolboy seems to 
bring them back to me 

And [ see an old red schoolhouse by a 
gnarled wild-cherry tree; 

For his whistling tells of happiness unmixed 
with care’s alloy, 

And I mark amid his shrilling lilts I 
whistled when a boy. 


through 


“Bonnie Doon” and “Annie Laurie,” 
“Yankee Doodle came to town,”’ 

“*Sailor’s Hornpipe,” ‘Old Dan Tucker,” 
** Money Musk”’ and ‘‘ Camperdown,” 

Why, [ seem to smell the clover, and the 
bass-wood buddings bright, 

There’s.a well-sweep in the distance and an 
orchard to the right, 

And the pink-white apple- blossoms nod this 
message from each bough, 

“School is over for the summer, school is 
over, over now.”’ 

Whistle, whistle, they are coming, all my 
happy boyhood days, 

With the sound of running waters, and the 
winding, wooded ways; 

Whistle, whistle, now he ceases—and yon 
sun-shaft’s amber gleam 

Turns as gray and cold as winter—God have 
mercy, ’tis a dream. 

Cuicago, ILL. 
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THE STORY OF THE BEAR AND 
THE MINSTREL. 





BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 





ONCE upon a time there lived in the 
depths of a great forest a big, black 
Bear, who, altho he was accounted chief 
of all the living things in the wood and 
was well liked by all, yet was not per- 
fectly happy. 

* Ch, if 1 could but. talk with a man!” 
he would say, ‘I would be content;” but 
through the pathless thickets the feet of 
mer seldom strayed. 

Oae morning the Bear sat at the foot 
of an oak, eating for breakfast a great 
mess of honey, which he had taken from 
the bees as tribute. After he had fin- 
ished his meal he leaned back and sang, 
in a rough, bass voice: 

* Oh, sing if you will of a life in the wood, 
And sound forth the praises of brave Robin 
Hood: 
He was free and untrammeled, and that’s 
well and good, 
But I'd rather live in a town.” 
He had started the next verse when he 
was surprised to hear a faint ‘* Halloo!” 
**Oh ho,a man! May he be the one I 
want,” quoth he; and, running to a pit 
that was hard by, he rolled into it and 
called for help in the most doleful fash. 
ion. ; 
The hallooing came nearer and nearer, 
until with a crackling of twigs and amid 
a shower of dead leaves,a tall young 
man in the garb of a hunter ran up and 
looked into the pit wherein lay the Bear. 
’ ” « Hello, my fine fellow, do you want 
to get out?” 
‘I do indeed!” said the Bear, ‘I have 
lain here as helpless as a turtle on its 
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with hunger and these villaincus mosqui- 
toes, Iam sadly put to it to exist at 
all.” 
** If that’sall,” laughed the hunter, ‘‘I 
can put an end to your misery. I have 
been hunting for two days and have had 
no luck.” 
‘**Sheot me, if you will,” said the bear, 
bitterly. ‘‘I am not fond of life in this 
shaggy coat.” 
At this the hunter slid his gun into the 
pit and—the Bear climbed up the stock 
in a twinkling. Then: 
** You have saved my life. What you 
wish for in this forest you may have.” 
** Good!” said the hunter, and, noticing 
the honey on Bruin’s jaws; ‘‘ I wish that 
I may have all the honey to eat that is 
between here and the edge of the wood.” 
** Oh ho! you do not wish for little; but 
it shall be as you desire.” So saying, the 
Bear took the hunter into his embrace 
and bugged him until he swooned; when 
he lifted him upon his back, and carrying 
him to the edge of the forest left him by 
the roadside. 
Then he called all the beasts of the 
wood together and bade them gather the 
honey that lay between his pit and the 
edge of the wood, cover the bunter with 
it, only leaving his face bare, and then 
leave him alone with that for which he 
had wished. 
When all had been done as he bid, 
**May he tave much luck with his prize,” 
said the Bear, and trotted back to his pit. 
His exertions had made him hungry, so 
he shook a hickory tree and, gathering 
the nuts, sat down under the oak and 
made a luncheon off of them. This done, 
he sang at tne top, or rather the bottom 
of his voice, for it was very deep: 
“ Who lives in the city can diess as he will, 
Can ride on fine horses and play games of 
skill, 


And live in a castle surmounting a hill, 
Instead of a pit in the wood.” 


When he stopped for breath he heard 
some one whistling. 

** Oh ho, another man! May he be the 
one I want,” quoth the Bear, and running 
to the pit he rolled into 1t as before, and 
again began calling for help. 

The whistling grew louder and louder, 
and at last the thicket parted and a lusty 
young Shepherd appeared and, looking 
into the pit, cried out: 

**So-o-o! A bear in the pit. Now I’ve 
a mind to kill you, for I believe that you 
have often dined off my herd.” 

‘* Kill me if you will,” said the Bear, 
haughtily. ‘‘ Better that than that I 
should lie here longer to starve to death. 
As for your sheep, I am a vegetarian.” 
‘‘I know not what that may be,” said 
the Shepherd; ‘but I’ve no mind to see 
you suffer,” and so saying he let down 
his crook, and the Bear climbed up and 
out as easily as a squirrel whisks his tail. 
** You have saved my life. What you 
wish for in this forest you may have.” 
“Good lawks!” cried the Shepherd; 
and then, noticing the nutshells that the 
Bear had scattered about him, he said: 
‘*I wish to have all the hickory nuts in 
the forest.” 

** Whew!” you do not wish for little, 
but it shall be as you desire.” With that 
the Bear took the Shepherd into his em- 
brace and hugged him until he fainted 
away, when he lifted him upon his back 
and, carrying him to the edge of the 
forest, left him by the roadside. 

This done, he called together the squir- 
rels, and bade them gather all the hick- 
ory nuts in the forest, and with them 
make a mound over the Shepherd, leav- 
ing bare his face only. 

When all had been done as he bid, 
‘* May he have much luck with his prize,” 
said the Bear, and trotted off to his pit. 

Feeling the need of food after his after- 
noon’s work, he shook an apple tree, and 
in a moment the ground was golden and 
crimson with apples, as large as musk- 

melons. 
When he had well feasted, he threw 
himself under the oak, and roared forth 
another verse of his favorite song: 
“I wish I could put off this shaggy, black hair, 
And leave it forever, within my old lair, 


And then to the city I'd quickly repair, 
To take up the life of a king.” 





back since sunset last night, and what 


human voice begin the song where he 
had left off. 

**Oh ho, still another man! May he be 
the one I want.” 

So saying, he rolled into the pit, and 
his roars rent the air, and came to the 
ears of the singer, a handsome muscular 
youth, in the guise of a minstrel, who 
pushed his way through the underbrush, 
and coming to the edge of the pit looked 
in. 

“Hallo, what’s up?” said he, in a cheery 
voice. 

** ’m down,” said the Bear; but before 
he could say more the Minstrel had 
jumped into the pit and said: 

** Walk up my back. It won’t break.” 
The Bear climbed up the youth’s back 
out of the pit and then lent a paw to the 
young fellow who sprang out, 

** You have saved my life. What you 
wish for in this forest you may have.” 
‘“*Thank you, Bruin; but I wish for 
nothing more than I now have, a sturdy 
frame, a happy heart, and the world to 
roam ip.” 

** You are the man I’ve been waiting 
for these seven years. Know that Iam 
the King of Caratania. Seven years ago, 
while hunting in this wood, I unfortu- 
nately displeased the Queen of the Wood 
Fays, who changed me into a bear, which 
form I was to keep until a contented man 
should disenchant me. ‘ And,’ said the 
Queen, ‘that is as good as for life, for you 
mortals are never content.’ Now, altho 
I dabble a little in the Black Art, lam 
powerless to aid myself, for,” said he 
smiling, ‘‘Z am discontented enough. 
You are but the third man who has pene- 
trated to my home, and the other two 
were not content. My daughter is the 
fairest in all my kingdom. Disenchant 
me and she shall share your rovings if 
you so desire, and I will give youan inex- 
haustible purse.” 

‘TI will gladly free you, if you will tell 
me how to do it; and a fellow-wanderer I 
would not despise, altho I am content, 
come what may.” 

Then said the Bear: ‘‘Say what first 
comes to your tongue and say it soon, for 
I fain would shed this heavy bearskip.” 
The Minstrel scratched his head and 
then rattled off as follows: 


“ Halligo, malligo, lammy dum day, 
Lanrmy dum mishamack, hally magay, 
Chillio, fathero, lathero.” 


The instant the words were out of his 
mouth the Bear, who had stood up on his 
hind legs, threw off his skin, and a ruddy 
faced, robust looking man of regal aspect 
stood revealed. Pressing the Minstrel’s 
hand with some emotion, he said: 
**Come to my palace. My wife and 
daughter have mourned me as dead. 
I will turn their weeping into rejoic- 
ing.” 
As they passed through the wood the 
hares and wolves, the rabbits and foxes, 
the wrens and hawks, the butterflies and 
hornets, all the living creatures, kindly 
and malicious, swarmed around the King, 
bidding him farewell and desiring his 
welfare. 
The King, mightily touched at this 
proof of the good will ef his fellows for 
seven years, bowed right and left in royal 
fashion; and so they passed on and out of 
the wood. 
When they came to the highway they 
saw the Shepherd struggling to free him- 
self from the mountain of nute that cov- 
ered him. 
‘*T wish these nuts were all in the sky,” 
said he, as they drew nigh. 
‘** You shall have your wish,” said the 
King, and instantly the nuts formed an 
impenetrable canopy, four miles square, 
a mile above the earth, so that the light 
of the sun was shut off from the country 
side for miles around. The people rushed, 
terrified, to their doors, and the wise men 
said it was an eclipse. 
The young man, freed from his burden, 
rose to his feet and hobbled off in the 
darkness; not, however, before the King 
had slipped a well-filled purse into his 
pocket. 

‘* He is cured of his greed,” said the 
King to the Minstrel. Then he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ How do you like this dark- 
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‘** Well, it might be worse; raining, for 
instance.” 

** You are contented, my boy. I think 
tho, we might as well have some light.” 
So he snapped his fingers, and a beauti- 
ful electric spark appeared at the base of 
each nut, making the canopy look like 
the heavens on a clearer night than was 
ever known. 

“You see I know a trick or two in the 
Black.Art,” laughed the King. 

‘*There’s little that’s black about this 
now,” said the Minstrel. ‘‘ Are my lady’s 
eyes any brighter than these stars you 
have made?”, 

‘‘A thousand times,” answered the 
gallant King; “for she looks like her 
mother,” 

‘+ Faith, I think I'll like her,” said the 
Minstre!; and they journeyed on. 

A few leagues further along they found 
the Hunter struggling in a sea of honey. 
‘*I wish this honey was back in the 
forest,” said he, as the two came up. 

** You shall have your wish,” said the 
King, and in a moment the branches of 
all the trees were hung with strings of 
honey, that glistened in the light of the 
electric sparks like hoar frost under a 
winter’s moon. 

The air was fragrant with honey and 
vibrant with the whirl of the wings of 


millions of humming birds, who feasted 


like those who are bidden to a King’s 

table. 

The Hunter shambled off with heavy 

feet. 

‘** He is cured of his gluttony,” said the 

King, throwing into his game bag a fat 

purse. 

** Now for the palace. But my Queen 

must know of our coming. Here Bunny!” 

he cried to a passing hare. ‘‘ Take a 

message to the Court, and you shall be 

an usher at the wedding of my daugh- 

ter.” » 

So he wrote a message to his Queen, 

sealed it with the Royal Signet, and, tying 
it around the hare’s neck, bade him waste 

no time. 

The hare bolted down the road like a 
flash of lightning and was out of sight in 

a second. 

In a few hours the King and the Min- 
strel arrived without further incident at 
the great gates of the city, and found the 
Queen, the Princess and the whole Court 
awaiting their coming. 

The meeting and greeting between the 
King and his family were very affection- 
ate. They had hoped against hope that 
he would some day come back, and their 
joy was boundless. 

To the Minstrel too, they gave a right 
royal welcome, and he received the honors 
that were put upon him with a simple 
dignity that pleased the King and Queen 
and caused the Princess to fall in love 
with him immediately. 

The royal procession took up its march 
to the palace, the King riding in a 
howdah on the back of a Royal Bengal 
tiger; the Queen reclining upon a palan- 
quin, the frame of which was of ivory 
and its trimmings of point lace made 
of spun gold; the Princess lying upon a 
wrought gold palanquin, trimmed with 
dandelion down; and the Minstrel perched 
on a saddle aback of a huge cassowary, 
as befitted the guest of the King. 

To tell ofthe subsequent courtship of 
the Minstrel and the Princess, of their 
magnificent marriage to which all the 
animals of the forest came, of the wedding 
breakfast and games that followed, would 
be to teJi another story. 

As soon as could be the the royal couple, 
for the Minstrel was made a Prince, set 
out on their wanderings. 

Each spring they joined their parents 
in their woodland retreat situated at the 
mouth of the bear pit, under the spread- 
ing branches of the old oak, and at 
Chistmas they made merry at the palace. 
But for the rest of the time they roved 
the world at will, thoroughly happy and 
contented. 

And the King and Queen ruled their 
subjects with wisdom and kindness and 
lived to a green old age, greatly beloved 
by all in their kingdom and the animal 
kingdom whose bounds were the great 
forest. 
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PEBBLES. 


IT is not only achange in our feelings 
that causes a silvery voice to sound metal 
lic.—Puck, 


....My son, feather your nest before you 
marry. Custom permits us to go on the 
street without a wife, but it does not allow 
us to go on the street without a pair of 
trousers.—Puck. 


--.-Old Gentleman (to little boy, who 
is playing soldier): ‘Ah, my lI'ttle 
man, you’re a son of Mars, eh?” Little 
Boy (indignantly: ‘‘ Course I’m a son of 
Ma’s. Didn’t suppose I was ason of auntie’s, 
did yer?”’—St. Joseph News. 


...-Mr. Bingo (rushing in): “‘ The barn is 
burning down! Quick, where is the fire 
extinguisher ?”’ Mrs. Bingo (excitedly): 
** It’s locked up in the closet, and the key is 
in the pocket of my other dress upstairs.” 
Bingo (resigned): ** Then let the barn burn.” 
—Cloak Review. 


....The Preacher: ‘‘ Well, Sam, how 
have you been getting along since your 
conversion ?”’ Sam: ‘‘ Oh, fust rate, sah— 
fust rate. Me and de whole family has 
quit lyin’, sweario’ and stealin’ in a great 
measure,’’—The Presbyterian. 


....Miss Bessie Neater (cultivated): ‘‘ Her 
books are simp!y delightful. Indeed, I 
think she is the most liberal writer 1 know 
of.”” Miss Hattie Bacon (uncultivated): 
“Well, Idon’t know. I don’t think she is 
as liberal as Mrs. Southworth. Mrs. South-, 
worth gives you four hundred pages for a 
quarter every time.””— Bostonian. 


...-A worthy schoolmaster of a parish 
school economized time by flogging all the 
bad boys on Saturday. On one occasion 
an urchin insisted on knowing what he was 
whipped for. Because his name was on the 
list was the only answer given; but, upon 
investigation, the master of the rod dis- 
covered that hehad picked up the wrong 
list, and flogged all the good boys of the 
confirmation class.—The Presbyterian, 


.---In a Southern Village.—Gentleman 
(who has engaged an aged colored hackman 
to drive him from the station to the hotel): 
“Say, uncle, what’s your name?”’ Driver: 
“My name, sah, is George Washington.” 
Gentleman: ‘George Washington! Why, 
that name seems familiar.’’ Driver: ‘Well, 
fo’ de Lawd’s sake! I should think it ought 
to. Here I been drivin’ to this station fo’ 
about twenty years, sah.”’— Brooklyn Life. 


...-A ministerin the Soutb, who was a 
very small, slender man, once had a fervent 
prayer offered in his behalf commencing as 
follows: ‘‘O Lord bless this thy gigantic 
servant, whom thou hast set over us for the 
extermination of the gospel. Bless him, O 
Lord, with unmitigated ages of the world 
to come!’’ A colored preacher quoted a 
well-known passage in Shakespeare thus: 
** As we travel along the road from whence 
the traveler’s bores never return.” An- 
other said: ‘‘O Lord! Thou hast said in 
thy word, each man must give an account of 
himself, every tub must stand on its own 
bottom.”’--The American Missionary. 


...‘* Teacher, Icannot answer that ques- 
tion.” ‘‘ Robert, you bave reasons for this 
surprising refusal to answer me! Did 
Thomas Jones throw that spit-ball?” It 
was a thrilling moment. Across his desk 
the tall, powerfal master glared sternly at 
the pale, determined face of the little fellow 
before him. From their seats the scholars 
watched the scene with bated breath. An 
investigative youth in the back of the room 
dropped a pin, aud was frightened at the 
noise it made. The big green fly stopped 
buzzing against the windowpane. The 
boughs of the old elm beside the door 
ceased their rustling to catch the brave 


boy’s answer. At last itcame. The noble 
little fellow burst into tears. ** I don’t want 
to,” he sobbed; ‘‘cause Tommy Jones says 
if I blab on him, he’ll lick de stuffin’ out er 
me.”’— Puck. 


....-Saved from an Awful Fate.—‘ Gentle- 
mep,’’ said the Boston judge, ‘‘ you have 
done your duty by convicting the prisoner 
of murder in the first degree, and it remains 
for me to pass sentence upon his head. But, 
gentlemen,’’ the judge continued, ‘the 
enormity of the crime is so great that plain 
death will not expiate it. I have therefore 
decided to meet the requirements of the 
case by a new and effective punishment.” 
A breathless silence hung over the court. 
* Prisoner,’”’ went on the judge, “‘I hereby 
sentence you to be confined for life in a silk 
hat and sack coat.’’ But the dull thud that 
followed indicated all too plainly that he 
spoke to acorpse. Aud asubdued murmur 
of relief passed over the court-room, as the 
spectators realized that the guilty wretch 
had passed beyond the terrible power of 
earthly justice,—-Olothier and Furnisher. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
drensed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





UNITED SQUARE WORDS.—Selected. 


* *£ & & , 
* * & o;).¢ 2 @ 
* * *& S.Sree 
* +. & & = = 

* * * * 

* # * * 

* * ae 

* * * 
* * & # ee 
* * © * 2.3 2 @ 
e* © * *+* &* & & 
So Ss £6 ae 

Upper left-hand square: 1, An apology; 


2, to incline; 3, to gain by labor; 4, a femi- 
nine name. 

Upper right: 1, Watches; 2, a famous col 
lege; 3,a feminine name; 4, a bench. 

Central: 1, Artifices; 2, scarce; 3, a vege- 
table growth; 4, perceived. 

Lower left: 1, Domestic animals; 2, an 
imaginary monster; 3, an affected laugh; 4, 
to dispatch. 

Lower right: 1, a nozzle; 2, part of a 
range; 2, to hurl; 3, concludes. 

A. G. and E. 


WORD SQUARE IN DIAMOND, 


o 
o * 
Oo 


«x 
oo 8° 
*o 0 Of 


Upper word of square, an exclamation; 
second, possessed; third, to join; diamond, 
interception of light. 

The four outside points read from left to 
top, discovers. 

CHARADE. 
When I am good, in joyous mood 

Fares lad, lass, man, or woman; 
When I am bad to be right glad, 

Wethink is hardly human. 


I have been curst, and blamed the worst, 
By him who naught deserveth; 

T’m called a jade, a fickle maid, 
A goddess who perserveth. 


A particle, my first we call, 
Next, melody we reckon; 

Let all the brave, or free or slave, 
Fare on where bright I beckon. 


KE. C. H. 
CROSS. 
o 
* 
*~ 
o 
oe * 0 0 0* * O 
Oo 
+ 
* 
o 


Down: Later times. 

Across: Unhappy. 

The middle word both ways, an age. 

The word on the outer arms of the cross, 
from lower to left, the joining of two 
edges. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 4ta. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is ‘dead that slum bers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS, 


1. Plain—Plan. 
2. Wonder—Dower. 
Ponder—Prone. 
Hermit—Mirtb. 
Prussia— Russia. 
Bayonet—Botany. 
Blend—Bled. 
. Death—Heat. 
9. Dream—Dram 
10. Meant—Meat 
11. Treat—Tear. 
INDEPENDENT. 
WINEGLASS. 
A.D. A. 2? 
H IDA 
APOL 
A 
Cc 
S..F.2: 3 
WORD CHANGES. 
1. Boy—Bay—May—Man. 
2. Wood—Food—Ford— Fore—Fire. 
3 Cat—Cot—Dot—Dog. 
4, Hog—Hag—Ham. 
ee 
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Old-fashioned 
ways in washing need strength 
in the washer and strength in 
what is washed. The modern 
way istouse Pearline. It saves 
labor for weak backs; it saves 
wear to delicate fabrics. It 
cleans houseas wellas it washes 
clothes, and what it does, it 
does safely. Millions use it. 
Pearline is soap’s successor; 
where soap fails, Pearline 


succeeds. 
Never peddled. 217 JAMES PYLE, New York 














1ON OF AN EMINENT FRENCH CHEMIST. 
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Ore readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known for 


children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 


desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least 


digestive organs. We refer to the 


possible tax on the 
well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


which has through a long experience of years justly earned its title of 


IMPERIAL, and we can truthfully assert that no preparation is so rye 
carefully prepared, or so liberally certified to as a food of unrivalled de 
rior nutritive and medicinal worth. Tie food of all others to be 


and su 


and 
icacy 


depended on for infants, from birth; for nursing mothers and children ; for 
invalids and convalescents; and as an article of diet for the aged and for 
sufferers from impaired digestion. Through its use thousands of lives have 
been saved; thousands of. healthy children bespeak its value. It is praised 
alike by the public, by physicians, and the press. It has stood the test of 
time, and has become a necessity in the househould. Furthermore, we can 
cordially recommend it from our own knowledge of its § good qualities, for 


we have uscd it with the most gratifying 
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SHIPPING DEPOT, JOHN GARLE & SONS, KEW YOER, 


SOLD BY DRUCGISTS, 





HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH 














HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of nee Dr. W. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N. Y. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 


Steam aud Hot 
Water Heating. 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Eneines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 
N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 Exchange Street, 
eneva, N. Y, 


COLLECTION PLATES. | 


Send tor prices and 
description. 


J.& R. LAMB, 
5 + Carmine St.. Yew Vork, 


Save Money. BIOVOLE 








TRADE MARK. 
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N my Ye A.W.GUMP&CO..Dayton,0. 
EVES AD vec ii second Sad 
SF = am} ones, jeult ring. 
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’ or Girls’ 4-4 5 . 
Erion Sint, LED GOtah pot, Bb:OO: 
BARLOW’S' Its merits as a WASH 


BLUE have been fully 











tested and indorsed by 
IN DIGO ‘enmnde, of — 
keepers, our Grocer 
BLU E, onan to have it onsale, 
= Ask him for it. 





D. & WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 





LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE., AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


VOSE« SONS 





TN SF 


combine ELEGANCE, 


- < 





DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMEN1S which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felta. Sold on the most terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSES SONS PIANO Go 
170 TREMONT ST 
































SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
cemmodated by sending us, on a portas 
card,the name and address to which he 
would lige the paper sent, 
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The Old Reliable, 


NDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate 
For Catal address Lind 
147th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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100 Pages. 40 Illustrations. 20 Short Chapters. 





Over 100,000 copies of this little book have 
been sold’at ten cents each. We now pro- 
pose to put it in the hands of persons con- 
templating building. Send your address 
and we will mail you a copy free, together 
with our lithographic advertisement, which, 
in colors, represents the various styles of 
Metal Shingles and Roofiag Sundries we 
manufacture. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Oo. 


No. 9 Chft St.. New York City. 


& Sons, Piano Co., 


THE 
EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO,., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 
DO YOU BATHE? 








A Porcelain lined Bath is the 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetws any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN GROWING. 
BY C. E. BAMFORD. 








It was remarked by an ancient gardener 
that our “‘ earth is the mother of weeds and 
briers, but only stepmother to the useful 
vegetables.”” But the Californian, as he 
counts the long list of useful vegetables and 
fruits which thrive in his adopted State, 
declares the earth to be a kind and generous 
mother, whose first thought is not for 
worthless weeds, but whose protecting care 
is manifested toward all sorts of fruits 
committed to her, and these fruits thrive 
and feel at home in her motherly arms. 

The list of California fruits is very long, 
and the thoughtful horticulturist or tiller 
of the ground, by introducing into the gar- 
dens and farms various foreign fruits, con- 
stantly lengthens the list. 

In some portions of the State the grape is 
the leading fruit. The vine-clad vales and 
hillsides are familiar to all tourists. The 
vineyard, when seen at the right season of 
the year, when covered with greeu foliage 
and ripening fruit, seems an attractive 
place to the eyes of thestranger. But an 
old vineyard when seen just after pruning, 
is disappointing. Such crooked, awkward 
stems and leafless branches seem worthless, 
and the wonder is that they are fit for any- 
thing excepting to be cut down and cast 
into the fire. No wonder that an Eastern 
lad, on seeing a grapevine beginning to 
leaf out, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, is that a grape 
vine? I thought all winter long that that 
thing was just a dead stump!”’ 

A dozen or fifteen years ago there was great 
depression in the vineyard interests, and in 
some localities vineyard owners in their 
disappointment and discouragement sent 
their cattle, hogs and poultry into the vine 
yards to gather all they would of the,ripen- 
ing grapes, intending soon to uproot the 
unprofitable vines. But when the phyl- 
loxera spread terror among European vine- 
yards, and threatened to destroy this indus 
try, then it was that the California vine- 
yardists took new courage and saw a better 
market for the three products of the vine, 
namely: wine, raisivs and fresh table grapes 
Viticulture again began to flourish. Old 
vineyards were replanted, and new ones set 
out upon the barren hillsides and wide- 
spreading plains, and every year more and 
more land was claimed by the newly 
planted vines, which rapidly came into 
fruit bearing. 

Raisin culture has now become a growing 
and paying industry, and it is hoped that it 
will eventually become so much more profit- 
able than wine making that the latter 
business, with the misery it is destined to 
bring upon those who indulge in drinking 
it, will become a thing of the past tense. 

Grapes as formerly dried in an imperfect 
way were for many years considered as fit 
only for the poor man’s table. Graduaily 
a few poor raisins were found at the stores, 
then better ones became more numerous, 
until at length it was noised abroad that 
even California could produce good raisins, 
and the time has now come when no first or 
second class California noisins will ever be- 
come a drug in the market. It has beenthe 
heart’s desire of many a Californian to sit 
under his own vine and fig tree and reap the 
reward of his weary, toilsome labor. As 
the successful pioneer now sits in this wel- 
come shade, his heartis made glad and 
light as he thinks of the heavy purse which 
the sale of the fruit over his head will soon 
place in his pocket. 

It is stated that besides home consump- 
tion in 1889, there was shipped from this 
State nearly 1,400,000 boxes of raisins, and 
the outlook forthe grape crop the present 
year is considered favorable. The prices 
will probably be above the average, as it 
has been this year, with nearly all sorts of 
fruit, because of shipping so much more 
than usual to the Eastern market. 

In some counties the phylloxera has made 
heavy inroads, while in other portions of 
the State the vine disease is reported as hay- 
ing run its course. Upon the whole, an 
average crop is promised. 

In San Diego County the raisin crop of 
this year is estimated at 25 per cent. higher 
than that of last year. Itis stated that 
contracts are being made at from 5% to 6 
cents per pound in the sweat boxes against 
5 and 5 cents last year. There is also a 
demand for dried wine grapes, and 3%{ cents 
per pound are being offered for them. 

Fresno County is now considered the 





raisin center of the industry. It is stated 
that @ woman, Miss Aystin, was the raisin 
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pioneer in that locality. She cultivated the 


fruit with success, and died not long since, 
leaving a goou fortune to her heirs. Many 
fruit growers of this State are men of cul- 
ture and education, and manage their fruit 
orchards and vineyards in an intelligent 
and progressive manner. Raisins are raised 
in the greatest quantities in San Joaquin 
Valley and in Southern California. From 
experiments it is believed by many that 
the best climate for the grape is where there 
is little or no dew,as too much moisture 
predisposes to grape rot and mildew. 

In some of the southern counties the raisin 
industry has received a check because of 
the “vine disease.”” Last year Mr. N. B. 
Peirce, of Michigan, was sent as agent to 
the Pacific coast by the Department of 
Agriculture, to investigate this trouble in 
the worst infected districts. His report, as 
given in the ‘Report of Agriculture for 
1889,” says that, in his active field work in 
Santa Ana Valley one hundred vineyards 
were inspected which ranged in extent from 
garden patches to that of several hundred 
acres. The manner of praning, irrigation, 
elevation, soil, drainage, temperature, graft- 
ing, etc., received. due attention; and, altho 
the fact was established that phylloxera 
was not the cause of the trouble, yet he adds 
that *‘a remedy or preventive of the disease 
is not yet known.”’ 

He thinks that altho the loss is great for 
the present to the owners, the check in pro- 
duction will be of comparatively short 
duration. Even the wild grape was found at- 
tacked with this disease. Every vineyard he 
‘visited in the southern portion of the State 
gave some evidence of the disease, yet not 
a single vine was entirely dead. Professor 
Henry, who also visited some of the vine- 
yards, does not appear to speak discourag- 
ingly of the outlook. He seemed to be im- 
pressed with the extent of some of the 
vineyards. He says: ‘‘ Take the El Cajon 
Valley for example.’”’ From an elevated 
point he looked down on 3,000 acres of 
bearing vines. He says: ‘‘ One single vine- 
yard comprises 800 acres, and we were in- 
formed that the owner had expended 
$90,000 on it, and this year he is to gather 
the first crop. At the time of dur visit 
workmen were distributing 30,000 trays for 
driers among the vines. Within two or 
three years the area set to vines in this val- 
ley will probably be enlarged to 10,000 
acres.’”’ 

The trays for drying grapes into raisins 
are usually simplymade. They aretwenty- 
four by thirty-six inches, holding from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of grapes 
each. When dry the grapes may produce 
from six to seven pounds of raisins. The 
trays and sweat boxes serve the vine grower 
from year toyear. One describing his trays 
says: “‘ Take two pieces of lumber, one and 
a half by one inch, and two feet long. 
Place these on the work bench parallel, 
three feet apart from outside to outside, 
then nail on four shakes (sawed ones are 
the best) each six inches wide, and you will 
have a tray two by three feet over all. We 
have over 2,000 of these for our nine acres 
of vineyard.”’ 

Raisin grapes should be quite ripe before 
picking, and all imperfect berries removed 
from bunches before placing them right 
side up on the tray, each bunch usually 
having upon its right side less stems ex- 
posed than upon the other side. The 
bunches are handled only by the stems, 
otherwise the bloom is removed and the 
appearance injured. The grapesare turned 
when two-thirds dry by placing an empty 
tray upon the top of the filled one and turn- 
ing both together, so there be no damage 
by handling. After drying, sorting and 
gradiog the raisins are placed in sweat 
boxes and allowed to remain two or three 
weeks. 

Drying and packing the raisins in boxes 
is often done by women. Insome cases rai- 
sins are shipped East in sacks or in barrels, 
and packed there, or sold in bulk. The 
growth of the raisin industry may best be 
told in figures. In 1873 the product of the 
raisin crop in California was 120,000 pounds; 
in 1880, 1,500,000 pounds; and in 1889, the 
product was 1,633,900 boxes, or 32,678,000 
pounds. 

Eastern people often express surprise on 
looking at a vineyard for the first time be- 
cause of preconceived ideas of Jong trellises 
to support the vines and of strong lattice 
work for the clusters of grapes to rest upon. 
But the noted Simple Simon might have 
been as likely to find “ plums growing on 
thistles’’ as to find trellises used asa gen- 
eral thing in cultivated vineyards. 

Young grapes are usually staked up, and 
cut back each year. In a discussion upon 
the subject of pruning last yearinthe Fruit 
Growers’ Convention, one speaker said that 
in a vine of six years’ growth he left, on a 
healthy yine, from eight to ten spurs in 
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pruning, the other branckes being cut as’ 
closely as posible. Another gentleman 

thought a band of sheep were the best 

pruners, while others thought that sheen 
caused the ground to be very cloddy and 

difficult to work afterward. On further dis- 
cu-siou 1t was agreed that the value of 

sheep in a vineyard depented greatly upon 

tbe kind of soil and the moisture or dryness 
of it, At the coming World’s Fair it is the 

intention of California vineyardists to make 

a display by transplanting a large vineyard 
and sn wing tuevisitors the different meth- 

ods of vine culture, provided a sufficient 

space is granted them to carry out this 
scheme. 

East OAKLAND, CAL, 




















NOTES FOR JUNE. 
BY J. W. DARROW, 








THISis a busy monn for the gardener and 
fruit gcow-r, and be begins to realize as not 
b-fore that eternal vigilance is the price of 
a good crop of fruit or vegetables. The war 
with tbe insects is op, and unless he keep: 
the upper hand of the insect enemies they 
will win the fight. Fruit growers have a’ 
last come to the conclusion that spraying 
their fruit trees is the only sure treatment 
for the various insects that infest them. 
Take tbe apple, for instance. When the 
young fruit first sets, the calyx is upward. 
the young apple is erect on thestem. Now 
is the time to catch thecod!ing insect. The 
moto deposits its egg in the calyx; and the 
1.ttle caterpillar, when hatcheu, eats its way 
at once iato the apple. But if the tree he 
now tboroughlv sprayed with Paris greet 
or London purple, the poison will accom 
plixbh its mission. But there is a proper 
time to apply it, and tbat is just after the 
blossoms fall. A tabiespoontul of Pari: 
green to a small barrel of water is enough. 


THINNING OUT FRUIT. 


It takes not a little courage of a certain 
kind to pick from the apple, peach or pesr 
trees fruit that nay be half grown and bav 
ingapromi-ing look. Butifthe finest prod 
uct is sought, thinning must bedone. The 
writer visi ed ove of the leading fruit grow. 
ers of Ea-tern New York once when hi- 
peach trees w. re in bearing, and found bia 
thinning out the rice, balf-grown peaches 
reientiessiy. ‘‘How thick do you allow 
them to stand on the limb?” we inquired 
‘Not nearer together than six inches,” was 
the reply; and bis actions spoke as Joudl+ a 
his word , for the ground was literally cov 
ered witb peaches half growo. This thinning 
pays; for in the market it is fruit of larg 
size and fine quality that brings the fancy 
price. It should be the constant aim ot 
those who grow fruit of any sort for the 
market to produce enly such as will cem- 
mand the giit-edged price. Herein lies the 
profit. 

CORN FOR ENSILAGE. 


Ensilage is not that difficult thing to bave 
that it at first seem-d to be. Farmers have 
come to know that a costly silo is not at ali 
necessary and that very crude affairs wil) 
give just as good results as those made of 
concrete and stone. Tbeculture of corn for 
the sito snould be done intelligently. We 
wish to raise a large crop aid keep all the 
nutritive elements the crn contains, A 
mellow seed bed is a requisite to a good 
crop, and the afcier cultivation of the corn 
sbould be shallow, as the roots are easily 
injured. The seed should be planted in 
drills three and a half feet apart and about 
six inches apart in the drill. It must not 
he sowed too thick. As soon as the young 
shoots show themselves above ground start 
the harrow in order to keep down the weeds; 
it will not hurt thecorn. And bear in mind 
all the while that the after cultivation mu-t 
beshaliow. Some advise the sowing of rye 
among the corn at its last cultivation at the 
rate of about two bushels to tbe acre; aed 
as this will grow easily, it will keep down 
the weeds; and when the corn is taken off 
it will grow and will thus have an eariy 
start the followiog spring. 

TWO TROUBLESOME INSECTS. 

One of them is the striped cucumber bee- 
tle. Itis said by Professor Giilette, of the 
Iowa st: tion, that afrer trying almost every 
other possible remedy he has come to the 
conclusion that fresh wood ashes are about 
the most effectual of anything. They 
shuld be dusted on 1n the-evenivg as the 
dew vegins to fall. Paris green in flour in 
the proportion of 1 to 50 is fairly effective; 
but bellebore seems even less so. He con- 
cludes that the best results will follow the 
dustiog of asbes. lime. plaster or fine road 
dusts on the plants while the dew 18 on, 
eitoer at evening orinthe morning. A lit- 
tle fresh pyrethrum might be added with 
advantage, ; 

The other insect is the currant worm. It 
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is a most active one, andits first appearance 
should be met with a dose of white hellebore 
dusted on the bushes while they are wet 
with the dew. The hellebore is safe to use, 
which is not true of Paris green or London 
ourple. The great secret in dealing with 
insects of any kind is to begin erly and 
keep at it long, or until they are overcome. 
4 little negligence on the part of the gar- 
dener means a start for the insects, and if 
they once do get the upper hand, it is a los- 
ing fight which the gardener has to make 
with them. 
CHaTHaM, N. Y. 
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SIX WORST WEEDS. 
BY E,. P. POWELL. 








THE six worst weeds of the Northwest are 
not necessarily the six worst of the Eastern 
States. In New York the list runs very 
different from what it did fiftv years auo. 
At the head of the list to-day is trat recent 
arrival, wild carrot. Tbhisis now covering 
tens of thousands of acres. It is utterly 
nseless, root and branch; and to extermi- 
oate it needs more zeal than the average 
farmer can muster. It won’t go until some 
insect comes to our help. The second place 
is justly held yet by the Canada tnistle. 
Chis pest was at one time fairly under way 
of extermination; but of late the farmers 
have let uo on it, and it is getting a fresh 
grip ou the fields. I place as our third 
worst pest an unknown composite, a red 
tassellated flower, standing about one foot 
high. Itis able to root out anything and 
-verythiog wi hits solid mat of roots and 
foliage, and with equal rapidity it spreads 
by seeds, It will biossom as profusely as 
coltsfoot or dand+lion, and is a composits 
much like them in style. Cut it down, and 
it is in blossom again in three weeks; i's 
persistence is equal to its uselessness, This 
plant is rapidly spreading, and must at 
mce be met with equal persistence, or it 
will do vast mischief. The fourth pest 
toat we have is the dandelion. I[ have 
reard it said by a learned professor that 
God never made one too many dandelions, 
However that may be, man can easily 
allow too many to continue to ex 
ist. The dardelion is not quite useless; 
it is greedily devoured in vast quyn 
tities by hens; and in confinem-nt 
fowls will use an amazing supply with 


advantage. 1 feed a bushel per day to forty 
hens. It is eaten also by quadrupeds to 
3ome extent. It ought to be eaten mere 
treely by human beings. But for the last 
tive years this plant has increased enor- 
mously, filliog meadows, pasture yards and 
roadside with a mat of its close foliage, 
[be fitch place should be assigned to corich 
grass, because this grass, altho quite valu- 
able as a grass, is such a persistent pest in 
yardens of all sorts, and causes so much 
nard work in our hoed fields. I believe it 
whips out more firmers than all other weeds 
combined. Still it is so valuable in its 
place that it cannot be ranked as comparable 
for meanness to wild carrot. I should give 
-ixth place to white daisies, yet the daisy if 
cut early has some value for hay. It is full 
of oil, aud while it dries up a milch cow, it 
will fatten ber. Tbe sudden: ess of the ap- 
pearance of daisies in a field is not easily 
understood, unless one bas made a study of 
these composits, and knows the quantity 
of seed that a single flower scatters. An- 
other thing may be said favorably, that the 
daisy can be easily exterminated by early 
cutting and high mapuripg, if taken before 
it has exterminated everything else in the 
tield. 

This leaves a long list of pests, Jocal or 
general, pot enumerated. Tbereis no way 
of getting rid of wild carrot but By palling 
and burnipg, or by plowirg The Canada 
thistle can be killed by mowing when the 
stalks are hollow, about July 5:h to 12th 
The No. (8) can be extermipa’ed ol by 
thorough cultivation with the hoe. It is 
rapid y spreading over whole counties of 
New York State. The I«strhree weeds+ very 
one dewls with according to his experience. 

What is peecded is on enforced bign- 
wav law, c moelling theclearance of weeds, 
One evil of our present road system is that 
1t is nearly impossib'e to enforce law on 
the road overseers. They are required by 
statu'e to have the wreds mowrd betore 
seeding, “once before the first day of Ju'y, 
and again bythe fir-t dav of September.” 
Thev sre as likely to do this »s they are to 
obey the other requirement to have loose 
stones removed “once in each month.” 
On the contrary, balf of them baul stones 
on the driveway, aud the land before their 
own residences is burdened with weeds 
bever mowed The first step toreform is 
good roadbeds; then clean bighways will 
follow. [nthe discussion of tarm depres- 
sion we mu-t make a very large count of 
the weeds. I donot know that I can fur- 
vi-h anv figures to show the proportion of 
our time that is wasted by weeds. J am 
confideut that the extermination of the six 
weeas [ have named would save us one- 
fourth of our labor, or allow us tO tnra 
itto better advantage, and would incre: 
our crops one-fourth, . 


Ciinton, N. Y, 





A BEAUTIFUL SHRUB. 
BY MRS. M. D, WELLCOME. 


WITH the exception of the rhododendrons 
there is no hardy shrub in my garden so 
much admired as the Rhus Glabra Lacin 
iata, or, as it is sometimes called, the cut- 
leaved sumsch. Rhus is the proper botani- 
calname. It is derived from rous, a Greek 
word. The genus is quite an extensive one 
and some species are more or less poisonous, 
but those with red fruit are harmless. The 
shrub I refer to is one of the most orna- 
mental cultivated, its parsley like, finely 
divided foliage making it as handsome as a 
tree fern. 

EXOCHORDA GRANDIFLORA. 

This is another beautiful shrub, and one 
of the first hardy plants imported from 
Japan, yet it is not extensively cultivated; 
but the fact that last year 25,000 were sold 


by one nurseryman, evi lences an increasing 


d-mand for it. The name is derived from 
exo, out of, and chorda a cord, with refer 
ence te the cords by which the seeds are sus- 
pended. These are remarkably constructed 
and are thus described: 


“They consist of five, small, compressed. 
bony carpels adbering round a central axis ina 
star-like manner. From tbe axis or growing 
point, stand five erect placentary cords which 
enter the carpels on their inner face near the 
top. suspending from the apex two thin seeds. 
There cords remain after the carpels have 
fallen. and have suggested the name of the 
genus.”’ 

This shrub grows to a hight of ten feet, 
avd branches out to about the same dimen- 
sions in bresdth. The flowers are pure 
white, borne racemes. and bave a delicate 
fragrance. The tojiage is also attractive, 

Recently a vew variety has been intro- 
duc d from Central Asia—Erochorda Al- 
berti—wbich is said to be much handsomer 
than the grandiflora. 


HYPERICCM AUREUM. 


This is a new species, di covered on the 
mountains of Tennessee, ard is said to he 
the finest of the Hypericum family, both in 
folisgeand fl wer, bring the largest of any 
other This bardysbrub, when in bloom, 
is said to look as tho covered with fall- 
blown dandelions, and covtinussin flower 
trom August till October, nnless killed by 
bard frost. It is vow offered fer the first 
time by Temple & Beard. of the Cambridce 
norsuries. Otber species are H patu'um; 
which has qu'te small, double yellow bios 
somes, horne in buncnres. This variety is of 
a slender, willowy habit. with very pretty 
foliage. I have found it perfectly hardy. 

H. japonicum 1s of dwarf growth. golden 
veilow. Triforum is the finest of these 
tiuree oldersorts There is one thirg »bout 
these sbrubs, they will thrive im a shady 
placein the garden. even under the drip ot 
trees,and prefer a moist situation. They 
were formerly beld by the superstitious in 
high repute for driving away evil spirits, 
and also value’ for medicin»l purposes. In 
some countries it is called St. Jobn’s- 
wort. Ip Brazil it is said to be an anti- 
dote to the bite of poisonous serpents; in 
Russia itis used asa deferse against hy- 
drophobia, while in E»gland it was used 
internally against mania. We, of this 
country, are of course free from such no 
tions, and value the Hyoericums ouly tor 
their ornamental qualities. 

A NOVELTY IN CLEMATIS. 

Last year there were rent out by one or 
two florists a pew clematis differing fr m 
all others, It is not a climber but grows iu 
bush fourm and is of adwarf habit. not ex- 
ceeding three feet in hight. Its blossoms 
are borne in flat whorls, ten to twenty in 
bumber.in the axils of the leaves and are 
a lovely shade of blue, and very fragrant, 
almost. Tike orange blossoms, They are in 
the form ef the individual flowers of the 
byacinth and are well adaoted for cutting. 
This newcomer is a native of China, and 
perfectly hardy. 


YARMOUTH, ME. 








Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 
Established in 1843. 
New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
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FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


Liebig Company’s—— 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 





with this signature 


of J ustus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 


——Extract of Beef. 


FOR 40 YEARS DE. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and. Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c.,; $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 
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Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
LNDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATHS made known 


upon application. Address 


' THE (NDEPENP ENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





















































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream oftartar baking powder. Highest of al! in 
leavening strengtn.—Latest U.S. Government Food 
Report. 


S LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Oo ty Se & the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York, 
EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


FINE 
SHOES 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 











The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 














WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


= 
BUGGIES Saeeeee ae rng 
Buy direct of FACTORY. Save MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS. 


re Goat Harness delivered “ 


$25 Double Team Harne 

25 ble Team Harness 312.50 
90 Leather \ Top Bugsy 45.50 

Man Opa 28. 








arriage 47.50 
Fa ie slog ~~ Buggy 3: 33 
en Tee saupton, N. ¥., writes ly pleased with 


High 
itis better than the'§ 20 Boxy sold here.” 
“write for No. Sire ataloque 


U.8.B BUGGY & CARTCO. 


19 Lawrence St., CINCINNATI, O, 


NATIONAL 
Gasoline Stoves. 


One valve con‘rols all the 
burners. 
Cannot get out of order. 
rend for Catalogue. 















THE maTIOnAL VAPOR STOVE & MPS. 60., 
1'6 to 1124 PAYNE AVENUE, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ESTERBROOK 2S <aaa= 

















EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest- Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 

Used in all @ 
rects 





ip appeqrance a and vi com- 
Manual showing by. if illus- 
~ a, how it is used, mailed free. 
dress NARRAGANSETT MCH. 
.. 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.1. 





A SURE CURE” FOR GATARRH. 


iy 


wu Tian \. 
CATARRH 


SNuUE!I 


et 





35 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
a rceeenes oe 









Only ASO 


@PAICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, mL 


Careful Ber Bervice service. T)Q0'S 40 6 $265 Wash'a ares DOStOD 


~~ WOOD TYPE 


fam PRESSES AYD oe oe oa 


Tone “imposing tables, Ok ‘Chaser. wash Leads, ete. 


8 Spruce Street, New 














oe ny a t. 





THE TOURIST. 





chew: aa tend wives. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Mannfactarers 
NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th St. 


CHICAGO : 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
——. 


Branch W: erohapess 
8? Jobn St., New York, and 
1 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








June 11, 1891. 








LeBOSQUET . 
| iim HERING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 
LADIES 


zg! EAS * GET UP ORDERS. Entire 
ENT TO 


ure. HANDSOME A 
EVERY UBSCRIBER. The ree test inducements 
offered to introduce our Sooai al can ao, 





on of in 

miums given away witb $5. 
rs and upward. For full ge eidpess, 
THE TGRKAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 3] and 33 Vesey 
Street, New York. PU. Box 239. 

pn PAL 8 aS 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


CHINA 1 AND ND JAPAN LINE 
YOKOHAMA. SHANGHAT and HONGKONG. 
NEW som TO JAPAN IN 15 DAYS. 








miles the dhostest enh youn. 
Lower rates. Send for information. 
Intended sailings from Vancouver of the 
Steel LX OresS steamships 

















M PRES | eee July 1 
EMPRESS OF INDIA 2200000000000. July 29 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN. .........000+ oes ug.26 

E. V. SKINNER, Gen! Eastn 4 
353 Broadway. New York. 
EVERET ¢ FRAZER, China gaa Japan Frt Agt., 
1% Water S o We 
Te CHEAP EXCURSIONS 
COOK S TO EUROPE 
$'180 TO $375. 
GALLIA,... June 24 
SERVIA, ... July4 TOURS 
City of New York, July 8 











For jull particulars address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 BROADWAY, HN. Y. 


“The Falls of Niagara”’ 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
BayvarD TAYLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D. Warner, 








Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WeELcH 
and others. Sent Pitty Comte by on receipt of pub 
lishers’ price, 


a W. RUGGLES, 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 


From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage $60 and eoward, aecording to accom- 
modation. Intermedia . Steerage passengers 

seemed to and from all 4 - of Europe at very low 
ra 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


ASplendid Opportunity 


for an enjoyable journey to and 
from the Great Convention of the 
Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, at Minneapolis, 
July 9th to 12th, is afforded by 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, which has been designated 
as one of the lines over which ex- 
cursion tickets will be sold at the 
very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. No other line avail- 
able offers passengers choice of 
routes via Milwaukee, Waukesha 

















Madison andthe picturesque Lake 
regions of Wisconsion and Minne- 
sota. When jou purchase your 
tickets be sure that they read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way from Chicago 


For tull information regarding 
roates, rates, etc.. apply to any 
Ticket Agent or address 

W. A. THRALL, 


Gen'l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








\ 


SS <<——— 





. OVERMAN WHEEL 6CO., MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASss. 
WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN 











Boston. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat Aarts. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





and Madison or via Janesville, | 
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